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My Lorps and GENTLEMEN, 


1 Tis a Satisfaction to make honourable Men- 
tion here of the kind Acceptance you were 
pleaſed to favour this Collection of Letters with; 


: tho? your Judgment has, no Doubt, been inſlu— 
1] enced in this Reſpect by that of your MASTER, 
a Perſon, not leſs remarkable for his accurate 


and polite Taſte in Matters of Literature, than 


for the many virtuous and amiable Qualities that 
| adorn his Life. Under the Guidance of fuch 
j diſtinguiſhed Abilities, what may not be juſtly 
f hoped from you ? In ſome of you, the pleaſing 
Bud of Knowledge and Virtue is ſeen to ſhoot 
1 forth; in ſome, the fragrant Bloſſom to diſplay 
| ſprightly Colours: And, with the Culture of ſo 


ſkilful a Hand, can we deſpair of gathering the 


1 choiceſt and moſt deled able Fruits? For, whiltt 
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D-E D:1:C:A-T-1- Q:N,; 
he makes the Luſtre of pure Erudition to en- 


lighten your Minds, he corrects your Hearts with _ 


the Perfection of moral Beauty. 
He was ſenſible, and indeed with good Foun- 
dation, that the Writing of Eugliſb Letters was 


a very important Point in the Education of 


Engliſb Youth ; as, by it, they are familiariſed 
to the Idioms and Expreſſion of their own Lan- 
guage, and more readily acquire, than by any 


other Method, that eaſy and elegant Style and 
Manner, which characteriſe the Gentleman, and 
heighten theEmbelliſhments of ſocial Commerce. 

By his Directions, nothing idle, frivolous, or 
having a Tendency to corrupt Minds, and fill | 
them with falſe Ideas of Things, was to have a 
Place in this Collection. You will find his Deſires 
faithfully complied with, and will have Reaſon to | 
thank him, that, even in his Care of procuring \ 
Inſtruction for you from a foreign Hand, he has 
paid due Attention to form you, as he would 
have you, in the Byaſs of his own Spirit and Ge- 
nius. You cannot have a better Copy to imitate; ! 
and, that you may do it exactly and punctually, : 


is the With of, 
My LorDps and GENTLEMEN, 


Your moſt humble and obedient Servant, 
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Of the Neceſſity of writing LETTERS, and 
| of the Style that is proper to them. 


But it is not a common Thing to indite 
M them well. The Neceſſities of Life 
W oblige almoſt all Manner of Perſons to 
have Recourſe to an Epiſtolary Correſ- 
? pondence : For the Ignorant as well 
as the Learned have often an Cotton to correſpond 
by Letter with their abſent Friends. To ſucceed in 
this Kind of Compoſition is not ſo eaſy as generally 
| B thought, 
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2 The Art of Letter-IWriting. 
thought. To learn it, good Precepts for. pointing out 


an accurate Method, and the beſt Examples for imita- 
tion, are equally requiſite. 

Nothing, in regard to the Commerce of Life, is 
more neceſlary than a Work of this Sort. We muſt, 
however, except the Arts and Graces of Converfa- 
tion; becauſe we have greater and more frequent Oc- 
caſions for Speaking than Writing, Entertaining one 
another conſtantly is a Kind of Study, as by it we are 
inſenſibly accuſtomed to cxpreſs ourſelves with Eaſe 
and Propriety; whereas, writing but rarely and with 
ſume Reluctance, moſt People are embarraſſed when 
obliged to take up their Pen: And thus it happens that 
the proper Style for Letter-writing is not attained 
without conſiderable Difficulty, Ot this, Experience 
daily convinces us. Out of a hundred Perfons that 


ſpeak well, ſcarce ten will be found that write in the P 


ſame Degree of Perfection, though it ſhould ſeem no- 
thing more was wanting than to commit to dT aper what 
we have a Mind to expreſs. 

Let none flatter themſelves ; much more Exactneſs 
1s required for Writing than Speaking. We ought to 
conſider, that the Eyes are more faithful than the "Ears. 
What we fee on Paper, remains ſubject to our Criti- 
ciſm ; and molt of the Things ſaid to us, fly off from 


our Reflections. Add to this, that the Diſcourſe Ws 


hear, is ſupported by Succours, which, whatever may 
be preſented to us to read, is deficient. in, A 
paſſionate Tone of Voice makes a deep Impreſion, | 


and the Air that accompanies Words, often ſteals ts 
the Heart. 9 


It has been obſerved in all Times, that the 3 
famous Orators were never fond of publiſhing their 
Speeches, being, with good Reaſon, perſuaded that 
but balf the Orator is found in writing. * Demeſthenei, þ 


named ” Excellence The Eliuent, would never | 
his Difcourſes appear ka a good While alter | 


let any o 
they were pronounced. 
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k A Speech 


the Flow of Thought in a Circle of Confuſion. 
ſureſt Rule is to write as we ſpeak. Think well, ſpeak 
well, and you will write well. Nature, it is ſaid, 
forms Poets, and Art Orators. If this fame Nature 
has not, as it were, lIaboured to make us good Wiitere, 
by granting us happy Diſpolitions, we ſhall meet with 
great Difficulty in becoming Maſters of the Epiſtolary 
Style. 
: rich Talent, we muſt read much, and tranſcribe 
often ſuch Collections of Letters as are moſt in Re- 
queſt for their Beauty of Thought and Elegance of 
Diction: And thus we ſhall form ourſelves by De- 
. grees, and Art and Study will ſupply the Deſects of 

5 Nature. | 


® 


Tre Art of Letter-IWriting. 2. 
A Speech is in ſome Meaſure indebted, for the 
agreeable Emotions it produces, to the Advantages of 


Pronunciation, as the Sweetneſs and Clearneſs of the 
Voice, accompanied with a due Emphaſis, or the good 


' Preſence of him that ſpeaks ; but a Piece of Writing: 


Can pleaſe only by eſſential Graces: Whence we can- 
not be too exact in reviſing our Letters, that we may 
ſend them without Fear of regretting what we have 
done: For we are well aſſured by the Mafters of the 
Art, that they muit be incorrect or il] poliſhed, when 
they come out of our Hands the Moment of Writing 
them; Faults being both leſs excuſable, and appearing 
greater in them, than in Works of ſome Length : The 
only Way, therefore, for avoiding theſe Inconvenien- 
Cies, is not to write with Precipitation; but to order 
dur Thoughts and Words in ſuch regular Juſtneſs and 


Perſpicuity, as that the one may not ſcem Enigmati- 


cal, nor the other want an Interpreter. 


We have ſeveral Books of Letters abounding with 
Inſtructions for writing them, and yet we write not 
the better. The little Benefit we receive from all 
theſe Directions, is an inconteſtable Proof, that, in- 


ſtead of helping us to write a Letter well, the far 


greater Part only ſerve to cramp the Genius and detain 
The 


When it is our Lot not to be born with this 
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Three Things, in my Opinion, need only be ob- 
ſerved in Letters. 1. To take care not to be haughty 
in writing to Superiors. 2. Not to demean yourſelt 
in addrefling an Inferior. 3. To hold an equal Rank 
with Equals. Afterwards, having reflected a Moment 
on the Subject of your Letter, to enter immediately 
upon it without any long Preamble, as formerly, and 
to fancy that you are ſpeaking to the Perſon you write 
to | | | 


Let nothing be affected in your Letters, nor any 


Thing foreign to what you intend to treat of. 


Write as you ſpeak ; that is, without Art, without 
Study, and without making a Shew of your Wit. 
Guard againſt a Rock, which Pedants and the Inju- 


dicious generally ſplit upon: This is, by either ſeek- 3 
ing after great and ſounding Words, or a Swell of 


pompous Thought, and both very often on frivolous 
Occaſions. Such a Style and Manner will never paſs 


for natural; at leaſt, they will meet with the Ap- | 

robation of none but thoſe who have ſet aſide the , 
Vicwem of common Senſe, It is true, the Method 
of writing as we ſpeak, which is undoubtedly the 
better, becauſe more natural, was not formerly in 
Vogue; but now few chuſe to put their Mind on the 
Rack to diſcover the falſe Luſtre of a Thought: We 
are pleaſed to ſee every Thing diſplayed in natural 
Colours; and, when theſe Colours neither ſtrike the 
Eye nor Mind, we are diſguſted at the Difficulties the 
bet N puts us to, as if he deſigned not to be under- 
Iitood. | ; 
If a Stranger was to write from the Extremities of 
the Earth, we might judge whether he was a Perſon * 
of Genius, Knowledge, and Politeneſs, by obſerving : 
in his Letters an eaſy, ſimple, and natural Turn, and 
at the ſame Time an Elegance and Delicacy of Ex- 
preſſion, ſo much the more charming, as proceeding ' 
from Nature alone. If, on the contrary, his Thoughts 
are confuſed ; if his Phraſes are unnatural and deſti- 
2 tute * 


to the Nature of the Subjects to be treated of. 
is not a ſurer Rule than to be directed by ſo good a 
Guide: It leads us where we ought to go, 
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\Fute of that. beautiful Simplicity, the diſtinguiſhing 
Characteriſtic of the Epiſtolary Style; we ſhould, with 
good Reaſon, conclude, that he. is a Man of ſcanty 
TK oowledge and of a very ill Taſte. 

But, if every Thing ought to appear natural in a 
Letter, and if Art ought to be abſolutely concealed 
in it, let not, however, a familiar Eaſe be confounded 
with a graceleſs Simplicity. Let it be remembered, 
that a Character of Politeneſs ſhould always diſtinguiſh 
the Letters of well-bred Perſons. And, as all Sorts 
of Subjects are treated of in Letters, there is no con- 
fining ourſelves to one particular Style. We are 
obliged to ſuit our Expreſſions to the Nature of Sub- 
jects and the Rank of Perſons. We muſt riſe nobly, 
when we write to Perſons of great Conſideration by 
their Condition of Life; and, on the other Hand, 
deſcend to more familiar Ways of Speaking, when we 
communicate our Thoughts and Opinions to intimate 
riends. 
WMWe ſhould uſe all the good Senſe we are capable of, 
in giving an Account of an important Negociation ; 
and nothing but Terms of Tenderneſs in teſtifying to 
Parents the Share we bear in their Affliction or Joy. 


Here, more Sentiments than Thoughts are required;; 


the Mind is to ſpeak Jeſs than the Heart. If our 
Imagination ſports in wanton Airs amidſt Compli- 
ments of Conſolation, it will be believed tbat we are 
not in the leaſt affected, and that we are leſs atten- 
tive to the Intereſts of others, than our own Repu- 
tation. And, indeed, it is not the Way for meriting 
2 Applauſe, to be ſo ſtudious of being witty on ſuch 


2 Occaſions. Humour and Pleaſantry are better reſerved 


for  facetious Topics. Judgment requires this Va- 
Iriety : It would have us diverſify our Style according 
There 
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It is not difficult to ſee what Sort of Style may ſuit 
beſt a Letter; but I know not whether it be very eaſy 
to ſupport the Character that has been made Choice 
of. Our moſt famous Authors are not ſo exact in 
this Particular, as not to be ſometimes wanting to it. 
Let Uniformity therefore be maintained : Without it, 
we ſhall never attain to the Good and the True in 
Writing. | 

To what has been already hinted, concerning the 
Difagreeableneſs of the bombaſtic Style, it will not be 
amits to add, that no figurative Thoughts and Expref- 
fions, which are either too ſtrong or too brilliant, ſhould 
be uſed in Letter-writing, eſpecially if the Subject- 
mattzr could recommend itſelf ſufficiently by an eafy 
and familiar Air. It is true, that in a well-grounced 
Charge againſt a Perſon, and which is made only on 
prefliing Occaſions, it may be allowable to uſe a bold 
and even vehement Manner of Speaking. "The ſureft 
T1/iaxim is to be judicious and reſerved in the Uſe of 
Figures. A Style flags; when intirely deſtitute of 
them; and, on the contrary, when they croud in 
upon one another, it degenerates into Fuſtian. 


Let us not forget to examine exactly the Matter we 


are to treat of: It may have different Faces, it may 
appear in different Lights; all ſhould be carefully in- 
ſpected, and that which ſuits beſt our Deſign. muſt 
be chiefly attended to. 

Let us avoid Compariſons in Writing ; ſuch Beau- 
ties -preſent a Sort of too vulgar Air: I know net 
even whether they can be eſteemed Beauties. At. 
leaſt, Jet it be an inviolable Law to us, to conſult the 
Taſte of our Age and Nation. Polite Perſons will 
ſcarce ever now inſert, in their Letters, Fables, Hi- 
Rory, Proverbs, or Sentences ; fo that we may fately 
renounce theſe pretended Ornaments, which were 
formerly ſo ſtudiouſly ſought after. Add to this, the 
Affectation ſo common to fine Wits, of writing fre- 
quently without Neceſſity and without Matter ; = 
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ſuch Caſe we often deſert Reaſon and Truth to devote 
ourſelves to our Ideas, and to follow Conjectures : 
The Sallies of Imagination may, indeed, ſeem to amuſe 
us; but it is not worth our While to Jay ourſelves 
under ſuch continual perplexing Reftraints ir the take 
of fnining agreeably for nothing. | 

Though, generally fpeaking, all Letters ought to be 
ſhort, as thoſe: of Buſineſs, Society, and mere Com- 
pliment; together with thofe written to Perſons, who 
by their Employment are little at Leiſure; yet, the 
Fear of their being long ſhould not contract the Style, 
ſo as to make it obſcure, or that Circumſtances ſhould 
he omitted, which are eſſential to our Subject. If we 
require an Eclairciſſæement, or give an Account of an 
Affair of Moment, muſt we treat this Matter as that 
of a Compliment, inſtead of ſhewing it with all the 
Particulars that may contribute to a fuller Information ? 
Nothing hinders us to enlarge on theſe Occaſions, 
provided we fall not into Repetitions, However, a 
Letter: of this Sort ſhould not, by its Length, ſwell 
into the Form and Dimenſions of a Diſtertation or 
Treatiſe. n 6 2750144" 1 | 
- Cuſtom teaches us, that the Style uſed in a literary 
Commerce ought to be always equal; aveiding, as 
much as poſſible, ſublime Figures; cloſe in Reaſon- 
ing; natural in the Chain and Connexion of Matter 
diverfifted. in the Conſtruction and Extent of Periods:; 
exact in Order; and eſpecially noble without Oſtenta- 
tion, and without being abrupt or impetuous : It ſeems 
alſo. that each Period ought to contain a particular 
Thought; becauſe a Diſcourſe, not aided by the Voice 
or. Prefence, cannot be fupported without continual 
Strokes of Genius, in which, notwithſtanding, all 
pointed Wit ſhould be carefully guarded againſt, 

It were alſo to be wiſhed, that, in Letters of Re- 
ſpect, the Submiſſions made were kept within certain 
Bounds. Exceſſive Flattery and ſervile Complaiſance 
are highly diſguſting. When we grovel fo baſely, 
2 b B 4 far 
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far from acquiring the Eſteem, we draw upon our- 
ſelves the Contempt, of thoſe we e to ingrati- 
ate ourſelves with. The oppoſite Extreme, of treat- 


ing too familiarly thoſe above us, muſt be equally a- 


voided. In point of Praiſe, how ſhall we deem agreeable 


and ſurprizing an Eulogium made without Delicacy, 


and quite ſulſome? Praiſe, *tis true, is a common In- 
gredient in Writing and Speaking; but the ene 
is, how to make a decent Offering of that Kind of 
Incenſe? Few follow the Counſel of Horace, who 
would have us expreſs common Things and Subjects 
as if they were not, This Manner, which is not 
common, is a Turn that makes what we fay our own,. 
and heightens it with the Graces of Novelty, though 
a Thouſand others have ſaid the fame before us. 

In the Placing of Words we muſt conſult the Ear, 
and judge whether its Satisfaction be complete. How- 
ever, the Care of pleaſing the Ear ſhould be no Bar 
to the Gratifications of the Mind, It is not enough 
that Words ſhould be noble according to the Subject, 
or flow ſmoothly in harmonic Numbers ; rather let 
us examine if they give a perfect Idea of the Things 
we deſign to expreſs. Let us alſo conſider, that, writ- 
10g only with a View of making ourfelves underſtood, 
none but ſuch Terms as are moſt in Uſe ought to be 
made Choice of: The antiquated may be well ſet 
aſide, and thoſe newly coined adopted with Precau- 
tion. In like Manner, it will not be amiſs to be as- 
reſerved as poſſible in the Uſe of Epithets and Adverbs. 
»Tis certain, a Style not embarraſſed with them will 
appear more agreeable, 8 | 

The Affectation of having Periods of the ſame 
Length is another Fault : "Their Extent and Cadence 
ought therefore to be diverſified in as great a Degree: 
as can be, avoiding, at the fame Time, all Rhimes 
and Conſonance. | 1 

Our Style need not be too copious, unleſs we are 
willing it ſhould fiſt fatigue, and afterwards become 


inſup- 


? 
„ 
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mſupportable : Yet, let it not be fo cloſe as to fall into 
Obſcurity. . Conciſeneſs is undoubtedly one of the 
greateſt Beauties of Diſcourſe ; but it borders ſo nearly 
upon Obſcurity, that it is very difficult, in following 
the one, not to fall into the other; and it will be 
always more adviſable to pay a due Attention to Per- 
ſpicuity, the Chief of all Perfections in Writing, with- 
out which, all others muſt be uſeleſs: In ſhort, we 
write and ſpeak only to be underſtood, 


1 3 | | 
* What a Letter is; and of the Parts of a Letter. 


> 


AT we call commonly © Letter,” the Romany 
called Epiſtle:* They borrowed this Word 
from the Greek, to expreſs a Thing which was to be 
ſent; ſo that Epiſtle anſwers pretty exactly to Miſ- 
five,” which our Anceſtors derived from the Latix 
Word, and which ſome uſe to this Day. In reſtrain- 
ing the Signification, we ſpecify, by Epiſtles, the Let- 
ters we have from the Ancients, whether the Authors 
of them were prophane, or that we find them in the 
New Teflament and elſewhere : Thus we always ſay, 
Ihe Epiſtles of Cicero, and of Pliny; the Epiſtles 
of St. Paul, and of St. Jerom.“ The Dedications 
that appear at the Head of Books, have likewiſe ra- 
tained the Name of Epiſtles, as well as thoſe written 
in Verſe for Praiſing ſome illuſtrious Perſon, or Saty- 
rizing- the Vices of the Age. To. give, in ſine, an 
exact Definition of a Letter, it may be ſaid, That 
it is a Piece of Writing which we ſend to an abſent 
Perſon, to let him know what we ſhould ſay, if we 
were in a Condition to ſpeak to him. Fo make this 
Piece of Writing agrecable, clear, nd intelligible, we 

B mult 
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muſt baniſh from it all Common Places; all unneceſ- 
ſary and ſuperfluous Ways of Speaking; all Equivo- 
cations ; and, laſtly, all falſe Thoughts. 

Mloſt Letters form a Kind of Converſation among 
thoſe who cannot entertain one another in a different 
Manner : They ought therefore to retain in their Ex- 
preſſion that eaſy and natural Air we obſerve in Dia- 
lJogues, The Ancients imitated in their Epiſtles the 
Manner whereby Friends are accuſtomed to ſpeak to 

each other: They began by a Kind of Compliment in 
regard to Health, as 1t is uſual with Perſons accoſtin 
one another. If you are in good Health, ſaid they, 
it will be a fenfible Pleaſure to me; for my Part, 
Jam in very good Health.” They concluded by a 
Farewell, as is cuſtomary with Perſons that ſeparate 
and take Leave. The Middle of the Epiſtle contained 
the Subject, and the Reaſons that might ſupport it. 
We obſerve nearly in our Letters a like Method: We 
have firſt Recourſe to Civilities, whether we are 
obliged to thank the Perſon we write to, or to excuſe 
ourſelves ; or have ſome Favour to aſk, or ſome Affair 
to recommend. Theſe firſt Civilities may be deemed 
what is called the Exordium in an Harangue : The 
| ſerve to inſinuate us into his Mind, and to diſpoſe 
him to receive favourably what we have to ſay to him. 

When we enter upon our Matter, we make appear to 
him, according to the Difference of Subjects, either the 
Juſtice of our Pretenſions, or the Share we take in 


whatever affects him. It is afterwards cuſtomary to 
finiſh by a Proteſtation of Service, 


But why do we not find, in moſt Letters, the four 
Parts which Maſters of Eloquence make in fome Mea- 
ſure effential to the Compoſition of Harangues ? 
We have taken Notice of an Exordium ; and it will 
be caſy to comprehend that the Expoſition of the Sub- 
ject ſerves as a Narration, and that the Reaſons for 
juſtifying our Requeſt, holds the Place of a Proof or 
Confumation, If we conclude by Proteſtations of a 


perſect 
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perfect Submiſſion, or eternal Gratitude, it is in order 


to touch the Heart, and to perſuade, Such is the In- 


tent of the Peroration of a Diſcourſe, wherein the molt. 
vehement Figures are uſed gor gaining a powerful Al- 
cendant over the Minds of the Auditory. 

Now, tho' this Order may be obſcrved, yet it will 
be better to diſregard, than to endeavour to make it 
appear, Nothing *muſt ſhew Reftraint or Affectation 
in a Letter; every Particular in it ought to breathe 
the Liberty that reigns in common Converſation. 
Cicero, the moſt accurate Perſon we find in this 
Kind of Writing, ſeems often at a Loſs how to pro- 
ceed : He heſitates, as it were, to ſeek after more 
proper Terms: He checks himſelf, and intermingles 
Things which ſeem as if they ſhould have been ſe- 
parate : It is eaſily perceived that he took but little 
Care or Pains in writing them, and perhaps ſome— 
times deſignedly, LCLOTAINg to what he fays himſelf 
to his Friend Atticus, « Eviſtolas debere interdum 
hallucinari,“ + 1 ſhould ſometimes commit 
Blunders, ; 

Of the Saperſcription. 

Many, being at a Loſs how to addreſs Perſons of 
Diſtinction either in Writing or Diſcourſe, are fre- 
quently ſubject to great Miſtakes in the Style and Title 
que to Superiore, or tboſe- of high Rank or Dignity 
in Liſc. It will not therefore be amiſs to point our 
here the ſuitable Directions of Addreſs to all Perſons of 
Diſtinction. 


To the Royal Family. 


- To the King's Moſt Excellent Majeſty, -*< Sire, or 
May it pleaſe your Majeſty.” 
To the Queen's Moſt Excellent Majeſt „ Madam, 


or May it it pleaſe your Majeſty.” 
To his Royal Highneſs Edward Duke of York, 


0 95 or May it plcaſe your Royal Highneſs,” ; 
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In the ſame Manner to the reſt of the Royal Family, 


altering the Addreſſes according to the Ane Raoks 
and Degrees of Dignity. 


T4. .4 


To the Nability. 


To his Grace A. Duke of B. My Lord Duke, 
or, May it pleaſe your Grace, or, 3 4 Grace.” 

To the Moſt Noble 4. Lord Marquis of B. My 
Lord Marquis, your Lordſhip. 

To the Right Honourable 4 Earl of B. My Lord, 
your Lordſhip. 

To the Ripht Honourable A. Lord Viſcount B, 
My Lord, your Lordſhip. 

To the Right e A. Lord B. My Lord, 
your Lordſhip. 


The 1 are addreſſed according to the Rank of 
their Huſbands. 

The Sons of Dukes, Marquiſſes, and the eldeſt Sons 
of Earls, have, by Courteſy of England, the Title of 
© Lord,” and © Right Honourable ;* and the Title of 
Lady is given to their Daughters. 

1 he younger Sons of Earls, the Sons of Viſcounts 
and Barons, are ſtyled“ Honourable, and all their 
Daughters © Honourable.” 

The Title of * Honourable? is likewiſe. eopſerred 
on ſuch Perſons as have the King” $ Commiſſion, and 
upon thoſe Gentlemen who enjoy Places of Truſt and 
Honour. 

The Title of © Right Honourable * is given to no 
Commoner, except thoſe who are Members of His 
Majeſty's Moſt Honourable Privy-Council, and the 
thn Lord Mayors of London, York, and Dublin, 
and the Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh, us ir 
Office. 

To the Parliament. 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and 


Temporal, in Parliament aſſembled, + "m7 Lords, or, 
May it pleaſe your Lordſhips,” 4 = 
40 
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Fo the Right Honourable the Knights, Citizens, 


and Burgeſſes, in Parliament aſſembled, c Gentlemen, 


or, May it pleaſe your Honours.” . 
To the Right Hondurable A. B. Eſq; Speaker of 
the Houſe of Commons, who is generally one of His 


Majeſty's Moſt Honourable Privy-Council, 6 Sik <> 


To the Cler g. 


To the Moſt Reverend Father in God, A. Lad 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, C * it pleaſe your Grace, 
or Your Grace.” 

To the Right Reverend Father i in God, A. Lord 
Biſhop of B. 8 My Lord.” 

To the Right 1 Lord Biſhop of 4. Lord 
Almoner to his Majeſty, « My Lord.” 

To the Reverend 4. B. D. D. Dean of C. or 
Archdeacon or Chancellor of D. or Prebendary, Oc, 
© Reverend Doctor, Mr. Dean, Reverend Sir, Sc. 

All ReQtors, Vicars, Curates, Lecturers, and Cler- 
gymen of other inferior Denominations, are ſtyled 
* Reverend,” 


To the Officers of his Majeſty's Houſbeld. 


They are addreſſed for the moſt Part according to 
their Rank and Quality, though ſometimes agreeably. 
to the Nature of their Gre, as, My Lord Steward, 
my Lord Chamberlain, Mr. Vice: Chimberiain, Oe. 
xx in all Superſcriptions of Letters, which relate to 
Gentlemens Employments, their Style of Office ſhould. 
never be omitted ; and if they have more Offices than 
one, the higheſt need only be mentioned. | 


To the Commiſtoners and Officers of the Civil 207. 


To the Right Honourable A. Earl of B. Lord Privy 
Seal, or Lord Preſident of the Council, or Lord Great 
Chamberlain ; Earl Marſhal of England, one of His 
Majeſty's Principal Secretaries of State, Cc. My 
Lord, your Lordſhip.“ | Be 
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To the Right Honourable the Lords Commtiſſioners 

of the Admiralty, or of the Treasury, or of Trade and 
Plantations, &c. * My Lords, your Lordihips.” 
- Fhe Commiffioners of the Cuſtoms, Exciie, Stamp- 
Offce, Salt-Duty, Navy, Cc mult be ftiled + Honour- 
able;” and if any of them are Privy-Counſellors, it is 
uſual to ſtyle them collectively, Right Honourable, 
Sir, your Honour.” | 


To the Soldiers and Navy. 


In the Army all Noblemen are ſtyled according to 
their Rank, to which is added their Employ. | 
To the Honourable A. B. Eſq; Lieutenant-General, 
Major-General, Brigadier-General, of His Majeſty's 
Forces, Sir, Your Honour. 158 
To the Right Honourable A. Earl of B. Captain of 
His Majeſty's Firſt Troop of Horſe Guards, Band of 
Gentlemen Penſioners, Band of Yeomen of the Guards, 
Sc. My Lord, Your Lordſhip.” | ; 
Colonels are not properly ſtiled © Honourable ;* but 
all inferior Officers ſhould have the Name of their 
Employment ſet firſt ; as for Example, to Major A. B. 
to Captain C. D. &c. . 
In the Navy, all Admirals are ftiled © Honourable,” 
and Noblemen according to Quality and Office. 'T hg 


other Officers according to their reſpective Ranks, 


To the Ambaſſadors, Secretaries, and. Conſuls. 

All Ambaſſadors have the Title of Excellency” ad- 
ded to their Quality, as have alſo all Plenipotentiaries, 
foreign Governors, and the Lords. Juſtices of Ireland. 
Too bis Excellency Sir A. B. Baronet, his Britaznic 
Majeſty's Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
the Court of Turin, Sir, Your Excellency.\8\__. 

To his Excellency A. B. Eſq; Ambaſſador to his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, * Sir, Your Excellency.” 


To 
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To his Excellency the Baron d' A. his Pruſſian Ma- 


' jeſty's Reſident at the Court of Great- Britain, * Sir, 


' Your Excellency.” 


To Seignior 4, B. Secretary from the Republic of 


Venice, Sir. 


To A. B. Eſq; his Britannic Majeſty's Conſul at 


Smyrna, © Sit.” 


To the Judges and Lawyers, 
All Judges, if Privy-Counſellors, are ſtiled © Right 


| Hofiourable,” as for Inſtance ; 
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To the Right Honourable A. B. Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Great- Britain, My Lord, Your Lordſhip. 

To the Right Honourable A. 'B. Maſter of "tho 
Rolls, Sir, Your Honour.” 

To the Right Honourable A. B. Lord Chief Juſtice 
of the King's Bench, or of the Common Pleas, * My 
Lord, Your Lordſhip.” 

To the Right Honourable A. B. Lord Chief Baron, 
Sir, or, May it pleaſe you, Sir.” 

To the Mocoarable A. B. Eſq; one of the Juſtices ; 3 
or to Judge C. Sir, or, May it pleaſe you, Sir.“ 

To Sir A. B. his Majeſty” s Attorney, Sollicitor, or 
Advocate General, Sir.” 

All others in the Law are ſtyled according to the 
| Offices and Rank they bear, every Barriſter having the 
Tiile of Eſquire given him. 


To the Lieutenancy and Magiſtracy. 


To the Right Honourable A. Earl of B. Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum of the nou of Dur- 
ham, My Lord, Your Lordſhip. 

To the Right Honourable 7 B. Knight, Lord 


Mayor of the City of e My Lord, Your 
Lordſhip.” 


* All 
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All Gentlemen in the Commiſſion of the Peace have 
the Title of © Eſquire and Worſhipſul, as have alſo 
all Sheriffs and Recorders. 

The Aldermen and Recorder of Londen are fyled 
* Right Worthipful,” as are alſo Mayors of Corpora- 
tions, except Lord Mayors. 

To A. B. Eſq; High Sheriff of the County of C, 
© Sir, Your Worſhip. 

To the Right Worſhipful A. B. Eſq; Alderman of 
Tawer IVard, London, Sir, Your Worſhip. 

To the Right Worſbipful A. B. Recorder of the 
City of London, Sir, Your. Worſhip. 

he Governors of Hoſpitals, Cllleges, c. which 

conſiſt of Magiſtrates, or have any ſuch among them, 
are ſtyled * Right TY WO or n as their 
Titles allow. "© 51 


To the Governors under the Crown. 7 


To his Excellency A. Lord B. Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. My Lerd, Your Excellency.” | 

To the Right Honourable 4. Earl of B. Governor 
of Dover Caſtle, &c. My Lord, Your Lordſhip.” 

The fecond Governors of Colonies, ; appointed- ty 
the King, are called Lieutenant- Governors. Thoſe 
appointed by Proprietors, as the E- India Company, 
Sc. are led Deputy- Governors, 


To incorporate Bodies, 
Incorporate Bodies are called Honourable,” as, 


To the Honourable Court of DireRors of the United 


Compan uy of Merchants trading to the Eaſt- India, 
* Your 


onours.“ 

To the Honourable the Sub Governor, Deputy- 
Governor, and DireRors of the South-Sea Company, 
« Your Honoprs.? 

To the Henourable the 8 Deputy-Gover- 


nor, and Directors of che Pank of England, Tour 
Honours.“ 


To 
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ve To the Maſter and Wardens of the Worſhipful 


ſo Company of Mercers. 
III: is uſual to call a Baronet and a Knight, © Honour- 
eq able,“ and their Wives Ladies.” 
ra, [o the Honourable A. B. Baronet, at C. near D. 
6 Sir, Your Honour,” : 
C. To the Honourable A. B. Knight, at C. Surrey, 


6 Sir, Your Honour.” 


of Io A. B. Eq; at C. or to Mr. D. at E. Sir. 


be To Men of Trade and Profe/ſions. 


' © To Doctor A. B. in Bloomſbury-/quare, London» 
ch Sir, or Doctor.“ | n 
- To Mr. A. B. or Eſq; Merchant, in Tewer-/treet, 
London, Sir.” 
But the Method of addreſſing Men of Trade and 
© Buſineſs is ſo common, and fo well known, that it 
does not require further Examples. 
of > It may be neceſlary to obſerve, in regard to the 
Form and Superſcription of Letters, particularly of the 
> politer Sort, that when you write to a Perſon of Di- 
- = ftinQion, let it be on gilt Paper, and, without ſealing 
Y the Letter, incloſe it in a Cover, on which you are to 
& 2 write the Superſcription, and which you are to ſeal 
„„ over it. | 
heegin your Letter about two Inches below the Top 
of your Paper, and leave about an Inch Margin on 
the Left-hand ; and what Compliments, or Services 


. Se 
NW 
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2 you ſend in the Letter, inſert them rather in the Body 
d or Concluſion of it, than by Way of Poſtſcript, as is 
„ too often done, but is neither fo affeCtionate nor po- 


lite; for it not only ſavours of Levity to your Friends, 

but has the Appearance of having almoſt forgot them. 

Þ 4 In directing your Letters 0 dd who are well 

known, it is beſt not to be too particular, becauſe it 

is leſſening the Perſon you direct to, by ſuppoſing him 
obſcure, and not eaſily found, 

When» 
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Whenever you direct to Perſons who are Honour— 
able, either by Family or Office, it is more proper, 
as well as polite, to direct without the Title of Eſc; 
than with it, for Inſtance; To the Honourable Mr. 
— not to the Honourable Thomas » Eſc; 
Which would be ridiculous, 


Of the Subſcriptien and Date. 
The Subſcription cloſes the Letter, and, in writing 
to Superiors, ſhould be conceived in very reſpectſu] 
Terms, as + Your moſt humble and moſt obedient Ser- 


vant, or, Your moſt obliged and humble Servant.“ Jo 


Equ als, „Tour bumble and altectionate Servant, or 
Yeour Friend and humble Servant,” To tnferiors, 
* % our Servant, or ready to do you a Service.! The 
Su! \<ription to Perſons of Kank and Quality, ſhould 
begin with © My L ord, or My Lady, or, Your Lord- 
ſip Or Lad, hin „u, Madam, or Miſs, in a Line a- 


part. When Rulationsw 7 avigqual Com ditim write to 


each o: 5 rt mould! e that the grentet might bet · 
ter expreſs the Degree of Parentage in the Begi in; ng, 
and the othef in the Suhſcrip tion 

It is uſual among the Polite to fign ke Name at 
a conſiderable” Diſtance below::the Concluſion of the 
Letter, and thereby leave:a, large vacant Space over 
their Names; Which, though cuſtomary, | is much bet» 
ter avoided, becauſe it is putting it inthe: Power of 
any one who has your Letter, to wiite what he pleaſes 
over your Name, and to make you in all Appearance 
lign a Writing you would by no Means have ſet your 
Hand to. 

As to the Date, it is a Matter of Indifference whe- 
ther it be ſet at Jop or Bottom of the Letter, though 
it is reckoned more polite to give it a Place oppoſite, 
or under the oubſcription, . eyorially when We write: to 
Perſons of kerb Go? of OX 2 


Who! 4' 
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To theſe little Formalities, in a great Meaſure ne- 


| cellary to the Perſection of Letter- writing, it may not 
be quite foreign to our Purpoſe to add ſome orthogra- 


phical Directions for writing more correctly, and when 
to uſe capital Letters, and when not, 

Let therefore the firſt Word of every Book, Epiſtle, 
Note, Bill, Verſe, begin with a Capital. I 

Let proper Names of Perſons, Places, Ships, Ri- 
vers, Mountains, &c. begin with a Capital; alſo al} 
appellative Names of Profeſſions, Callings, &c. 

It is eſteemed ornamental to begin every Subſtantive 
in the Sentence with a Capital, if it bears ſome con- 
ſiderable Streſs of the Author's Senſe upon it, to make 
it the more remarkable and conſpicuous. 

None but Subſtantives, whether common, proper, 
or perſonal, 'may begin with a Capital, except in the 
Beginning, or immediately after a full Stop. | 

Qualities, Affirmations, or Particles, muſt not be- 
gin with a Capital, unleſs ſuch Words begin or come 
immediately after a Period; then they ought to begin 


With a Capital, 


If any notable Saying or Paſſage of an Author be 


quoted in his own Words, it begins with a Capital, 


though not immediately after a Period. 

Let not a Capital be written in the Middle of a 
Word among ſmal! Letters, 

Where Capitals are uſed in whole Words and Sen- 
tences, ſomething is expreſſed extraordinary great. 
They are alfo uſed in the Titles of Books, for Orna- 


ment-ſake. 
The Pronoun I, and the Exclamative O, mutt be 


written with a Capital. 
The Letter 9 is never uſed without the Letter u next 


following. - : 
The Jong { muſt never be inſerted immediately after 


the ſhort s, nor at the End of a Word. 
SE „ 9s 
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CHAP. III. 
Of the Matter of Letters in General. 


HE Matter of Letters are all Things that may 

be diſcourſed of, without any Exception, For 
every Thing that can be ſaid by Word of Mouth to a 
Friend preſent, may be written to him when he is ab- 
ſent : It muſt, however, be underſtood, provided Pru- 
dence permits it, as all know that it is not adviſable 
to confide a Secret to Paper, which may be loſt, and 
fall into other Hands, | 

This Matter varies according to the Diverſity of 
Letters uſually written, whether of Buſineſs or Com- 
pliment. | 

Letters of Buſineſs are thoſe that treat of important 
Matters. They are of ſeveral Sorts, as Letters of Ad- 
vice, Counſel, Remonſtrance, Command, Requeſt, 
Recommendation, Offer of Aſſiſtance, Complaint, 
Reproach, Excuſe, and the like, | | 

Letters of Advice are for letting our Friends know 
what paſſes, as well in our own Affairs as theirs, or 
thoſe of another. 

This Kind of Letters, being the moſt common, is 
Iikewiſe the moſt fimple of all. As it carries its Mat- 
ter along with it, there will be no Occaſion for the 
Labour of the Mind to invent it. All that is neceſſary, 
is to relate Things as they are, and as they may be 
told by Word of Mouth; yet, with this Reſerve, 
of not writing inconſiderately any Thing that may 
give Offence, or may prejudice ourſelves or our 
Friends, if it came to be known. In which, we 
ſhould be particularly on our Guard, in ſpeaking of the 
Great and of State-Affairs. 

Letters 


without being required, and ſay that our 
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* Letters of Counſel are of two Sorts ; according as 
they are written to thoſe who require to be counſelled, 
or to thoſe who do not. 

The firſt does not ſtand in Need of much Art. We 


nay begin with ſome light Excuſe of our Inſufficiency, 
an 


and ſay, that others more intelligent would give better 
Advice. However, as aſking ours is an Honour done 
us, we are very willing to give it. Afterwards, 
declaring what we find neceſſary to be done, we ſhould 
corroborate what we have ſaid with Reaſons drawn 
from what is honeſt, uſeful, and agreeable ; taking 
care that theſe Reaſons are ſuitable to the State and 
Condition of the Perſon in Queſtion. It will be proper 
to conclude by a With, that whatever is reſolved on 


may ſucceed to his Welfare and Satisfaction. 


In the ſecond, we may nearly follow this Method. 
| Firſt, we muſt excuſe our Intruſion in giving Counſel 

F riendſhip 
ö obliges us to it. That, though we place great Conh- 
2 dence in the Prudence of our Friend, yet, knowing 


bow deeply he is intereſted in the preſent Affair, 
we believed it would be a Pleaſure to him to diſclofe 
to him our Sentiments in regard to it: That we would 
not behave ſo to another we eſteemed leſs, but that 
2 we are certain he will take our Liberty in good Part, 
3 og raps, et proceeds from a Heart intirely devoted 


his done, -we may enter upon our Matter, 
and ſupport the Advice we have propoſed with ſubſtan- 


tial Reaſons. The Virtuous and Perſons of Quality 
are more affected than others by the Conſideration of 


Honour; whereas thoſe of meaner Condition have an 


Eye to their Profit. Young People are influenced by 


the Motives of Pleaſure, but the Old have ſcarce a 
Reliſh for any Thing that does not coincide with their 
Intereſt, Afterwards, we may add, eſpecially if we 
write to greater Perſons than ourſelves, or to one 


whom it is incumbent on us to ſhew Reſpect to, that 


we leave it to his Diſcretion to follow ſuch Advice as 
Bias may 
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may ſeem beſt to him ; that it is not with the Intent of 
preſcribing any Thing that we lay open to him our 
Thoughts, but that by comparing them with thoſe 
which his Prudence may ſuggeſt to him, or with the 
Advice of his other Friends, he may the more eaſily 
reſolve upon what to do. The Letter will conclude, 
not improperly,” with a Prayer or Wiſh, — That God 
may bleſs and proſper his Reſolution. . But in writing 
to an Inferior, or a familiar Acquaintance, he may be 
exhorted to abide by the Counſel given him, and even 
urged to it, by ſhewing him that, if he rejects it, he 
may involve himſelf in ſome Trouble or Misfortune by 
his Neglect or Obſtinacy. 

Letters of Remonſtrance or Admonition are written 


to him who has been guilty of ſome Fault, in order 


to oblige him to acknowledge, or induce him to make 
Reparation for it. | 

Theſe Letters do not require ſo much Invention, 
when one has ſome Authority over the Perſon repri- 
manded, or is regardleſs how he receives the Cenſure 
paſſed upon him. Then we may proceed openly, 
and, by deſcribing and exaggerating his Fault, repre- 
ſent to him how grievoully he has offended God, and 
what Injury he has done his own Reputation: Laſtly, 
we may admonith him to relinquiſh the vicious Courſe 
of Life he is engaged in, or to make ſome Attonement 


for the Scandal and Offence he has given his Neigh- 


bour, and the like. | 

But theſe Letters require more Art and Precaution, 
when we are deſirous to check the Vices of our 
Friend, but ſo as not to incur his Diſpleaſure, This 


Method would be then adviſable : Firſt, let us praiſe 3 


his good Qualities, and aſſure him how much we 
eſteem them. In the next Place, we may ſay, that, 


as nothing is perfe& in this World, ſo the Luſtre oh 


his Virtues is greatly obſcured by the Vices he is 
addicted to: Or, if we fancy this too harſh, and dare 
not ſpeak to him fo openly, we may ſay that it is the 
1 Judgment 


. ˙ tous pus bin. ay FD. _ - 
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K:Jzment his beſt Friends paſs upon him, being very 

rty to obſerve the Irregularities he has given into, 
After this, we may add, that, if it was another we did 
not regard ſo much, we ſhould have been quite filent 
wh that our Friendſhip for him obliges us not to keep 
Eoncealed from him the ill Reports that are ſpread 
about concerning his Miſconduct; being ſenſibly con- 
terned to hear that the Praiſes given him are accom- 
Fic with Exception to this or that reputed culpable 
n him. We may alſo ſay, that we hope, in the like 
'aſe, he will take the fame Liberty with us, and that 
Ave ſhall be particularly obliged to him for it, as find- 
I's thereby that he loves fincerely if he does not flatter 
4s. Having thus far.expoſtulated with him, we may 


Impute the vicious Practices we obſerve in him, either 


to his Age, or the Company he keeps, ſatisfied, that 
He would not otherwiſe have been guilty of them. 
We may conclude, by repreſenting the Honour and 
Benefit that will redound to him by avoiding Vice ; 


- 


And, 10 


Im God will reſtore him to Favour for it, and good 
Men eſteem him: 

perſuaded he will yield to our 
them in good Part, as alſo, that we hope to hear ſoon 


ſaying, that we are 
emonſtrances, and take 


of a ſignal Change wrought in him for the better. 


Letters of Command, are written only to thoſe over 


vhom one has ſome Power, as Children, Servants, and 
the like. 5 ä 


There is no Neceſſity to preſcribe Rules for them. 


The moſt ſimple are the beſt. It is ſufficient to let 


* I 


them underſtand, that what they are ordered they 


muſt do or let lone. There will be no great Occa- 


ſion to have Recourſe to Reaſons for perſuading them; 


becauſe the Authority of him who ſpeaks ſtands for a 
Reaſon. But if ſometimes a Reaſon is thought proper, 
the Facility and Equity of the impoſed Command may 
be repreſented, with the Addition of Promiſes of 
Reward if they obey, and Threats of ene 


* 


be, that it is hoped they will do their Duty, and give 


Letters of Requeſt are thoſe, wherein ſome Favour ma 
is aſked of a Friend, either for one's Self or for ano-— Pi 
ther. They take Place in all States and Conditions; 
no Perſon being of ſuch elevated Rank and Authority, 
as not to want the Aſſiſtance of another, or at leaſt wa 
not to have an Occaſion to intercede for ſome of hi En 
Friends, tio: 
There are two Sorts of Requeſt, one direct and of 
open, the other indirect and oblique. The firſt is R 
uſed in Regard to a Thing which is manifeſtly honeſt th 
to be aſked, and in the Place of a good Friend, We Ne 
muſt begin by a Teſtimony of our Confidence in his 
Friendſhip . Then repreſent the Facility of the Thing are 
aſked for, and, if neceſſary, ſhew by what Means he th, 
can oblige us. A Promiſe of due Acknowledgment | * 
for the expected Favour, will be a proper Concluſion. | 
We have Recourſe to the ſecond, when the Thins | ft: 
we aſk is not very becoming, or when we are not af- ur 
ſured of the good Will of him we make Application th 
to. Thus circumſtanced, we muſt try what Inſinu- tu 
ation can do, firſt excuſing our Boldneſs in being Þ w 
troubleſome to a Perſon we never, perhaps, yet ren- m 
dered the leaſt Service to; and, then intimating, that, Þ w 
notwithſtanding, we flatter ourſelves with Hopes from Þ k 
his extreme Good-nature, as hitherto he has taken a te 
ſingular Pleaſure in obliging every one, and has fre- tl 
quently e to Perſons of leſs Conſideration than Þ c 
we are, Matters of much greater Conſequence, than I v 
v 


what we now deſire. If we have received any Favour 
from him before, we may ſay, that, being already in- f 
debted to him, we deſire to be mare ſo. But if we have 
laid him under an Obligation, it will be ſufficient to hint I i 
it in a Word or two by the Bye, left he ſhould think f 
we had a Mind to exact from him the like. in Form 
of 
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pf a Debt. Afterwards, we may repreſent to him 
that what we intreat him for, is juſt and honeſt, and 
that it is as eaſy for him to grant it, as it is uſeful 
and neceſſary to us. If the Neceſſity be preſſing, we 
may endeavour to move him to Compaſſion by a lively 
Picture of our Misfortunes, which he alone, among 
all our Friends, has it in his Power to deliver us out 
of. In concluding, we may promiſe to remain al- 


ways obliged to him, and that we ſhall uſe our beſt 


Endeavours to acquit ourſelves ſoon of the Obliga- 


tion; but that, if we fail in the Power or Opportunity 
of ſo doing, we ſhall at leaſt eternally preſerve the 
Remembrance of it in our Heart; wiſhing, withal, 
that he may be always ſo happy as never to ſtand in 
Need of a like Return. 

We write Letters of Recommendation, when we 
are willing to recommend a Perſon, or his Affairs, to 


Cs 


the Favour or Care of another. | 
4 In the Recommendation of a Perſon, we ſhould firſt 
E declare what induces us to recommend him : For In- 


' Nance, that he is our Relation or Friend; that we are 


* 
2 


under conſiderable Obligations to him, or his; and 
that he is worthy of our Recommendation by his Vir- 


tue and Probity, which are well known to us, other- 
wiſe we would not have declared in his Favour, We 
may then ſay, that, whatever Favour is ſhewn him, 
we ſhall repute it as done to ourſelves, and ſhall ac- 
knowledge it on a like Occaſion. It will not be amiſs 
to conclude by praying our Friend to behave fo, as 
that the Party recommended may find that our Re- 
commendation has not been without Effect; or, that 
we have ſo good an Opinion of his Friendſhip, that 
we do not fear being fruſtrated ; or even, that we are 
ſenſible he will do more than we require of him. 

But when an Affair, abſtracting from the Perſon, 
is recommended, it is ſufficient to ſhew its Juſtice, or 
ſome eaſy Method for putting it in Execution, pos 

tne 
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the Honour and Benefit that will be the Conſequence 
of taking proper Care of it. 

Letters offering Aſſiſtance are thoſe written to a 
Friend, when it is known he is in ſome Neceflity, in 
order to make a Tender to him of what he wants : 
For we muſt not wait to ſuccour our Friend till he 
aſks us, but rather ſpare his Shame, and anticipate his 
Requeſt. 

We may begin theſe Letters, by declaring how 
ſenſibly we are concerned to fee our Friend in Ne- 
ceſſity or Danger, and that we heartily wiſh we could 
have ſhewn him our Aﬀection in better Circumſtances : 
But that, fince he is reduced to ſuch a State as to be in 
want of the Help of his Friends, we are willing to 
convince him that we are of the Number ; that there 
may be Richer and more Powerful, but not more Af- 
fectionate; that the Time is come to make ſome Re- 
turn for the Obligations we are under to him and his; 
that he need only acquaint us in what, and after what 
Manner, we can be of Service to him; and that he 
ſhall find us ready to employ our Means and Credit 
to extricate him from his Difficulties. | 

Letters of Complaint are written to thoſe from 
whom we have received Offence, either to make them 
acknowledge their Fault, or to upbraid them with ©” 
their Ingratitude, | 4 

Herein, we muſt behave differently, according to 
the Quality of the Perſon and Offence. If we have 
a Mind to expoſtulate with a Friend, with whom we 
have no Deſign to break, and whoſe Offence is not | 
heinous, it would be adviſable to intermingle Com- 
plaints and Praiſes, and ſay, we are forry he has not 
behaved towards us as Friendſhip might require. 
However, we are inclined to believe that he bore us 
no IIl-will; that it is probable what he did was thro” 
Inadvertency, or that he was over-perſuaded to it by 
{ſome officious Perſon that did not wiſh us well; that, 

notwith- 
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gotwithſtanding, we are ready to forget the Injury, 
provided he makes appear his Concern tor it ; and that 
then he will find us as much diſpoſed to ferve him as 
we had ever been. | 
When the received Offence is grievous, it is allows 
able to complain ſomewhat louder, but not to exag- 
gerate Matters immoderately, or proceed to injurious 
xpreſſions. We may begin by ſaying, that we have 
long diſſembled, with great Patience, ſome Things we 
Had juſt Reaſon to complain of; chuſing rather to bury 
them in Silence, than to ſeem defirous of ſeeking a_ 
Quarrel. But fince he perſiſts, and it is even to be 
feared he may do worſe, we can no longer be filent. 
However, we have thought it more proper to appeal 
to himſelf, than carry our Complaints to a third Per- 
ſon. That we make himſelf Judge, if Paſſion has 
not yet intirely blinded his Reaſon, of the ill Uſage 


we have received from his Hands; that we never gave 


him any Cauſe of Offence, but always behaved friend- 
ly to him; that he muſt make adequate Satisfaction, 
elſe we cannot help accuſing him publicly. But, if 
be makes due Reparation, we are contented to ſubmit 
all to him, and to reckon him for the future our 
— 
Letters of Reproach are written to an ungrateful 
Perſon, who has returned Evil for Good. In fuch Caſe, 
we muſt firſt make him paſs in Review the Favours 

and Services we have from Time to Time obliged 
him in; we may even aggravate Circumſtances, if 
the Matter ſeems to require it; adding, nevertheleſs, 
that we regret what we do, as being contrary to our 
Humour; but that we are, as it were, neceſſitated to 
it by his Ingratitude. And, hereupon, we may call 
his Conſcience to witneſs, if what we charge him 
with is not true. We may afterwards make a ſhort 
Digreſſion to ſhew how infamous that Vice is, and 
# unworthy of a Man of Honour. To this may be 
added, that we hope the Remembrance of our Bene- 
; C 2 factions 
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factions will ſerve as a Stimulus to awake the Sent!- 
ments of his Friendſhip, But that we now percet': ces 
we have ſown in an ungrateful Soil, and that the on sh 
Recompence we have met with from him is very un ave 
fair and injurious Dealing, and neither more nor leis ge- 
than if we had been Enemies. That we wiſh at leaſt 


C:() 

he would open his 928 to ſee how much he has for- 
ot himſelf. of 
Letters of Excuſe, for the moſt Part, are Anſwers qu 


to thoſe of Complaint or Reproach. 'T hey muſt be ha 
couched differently, according to the Intention of de- fu 
nying or acknowledging the objected Fault. If it be 
a Falſhood, we may fiſt complain of calumniatins © 
Tongues, which, by wrongfully accuſing us, have ar 
prejudiced our Friend againſt us. We may next ſay, ſh 
that we did not think he would have given ſo much R 
Credit to them; and that we hope he will alſo let our 
Juſtification take Place. That we pray him to be- F 
lieve, that the Reports raiſed to our Diſadvantage are}? di 
mere Calumny; and that he may find they are ſo, by fo 
attending to ſuch and ſuch Circumſtances, That we! Þ of 
always citeemed his Friendſhip at too high a Price, to h 
harbour the leait Thought of offending him. That}? u 
we carneſtly intreat kim to rid his Mind of the un-Þ a 
juſt Suſp! cions he has conceived of us, and to hold F n 
vs for the future, as we are in reality, as his beſt and it 
moſt faithful Friends. 1 
But, if the Accuſation be true and well grounded, « 
an Excuſe may be thus formed: That there is no Per- 5 
ſon in the World of ſuch conſummate Wiſdom as not: 
to be ſometimes guilty of Folly or Indiſcretion; that, as Þ 1 
len, we cannot ſay we are exempt from the Infirmitics Þ 1 
all others are ſubject to, That this once we have been 
ſurpriſed into a Fault, and are very forry for it. That 
notwithſtanding we promile ourſelves ſo much from the 
Goodneſs of our Friend, that we firmly hope he will 
forget this Offence ; that we never intended to injure, or 
do any I hing to Liſpleaſe him; and that, reſolved to be 


moie 


ſhip, or for agreeably entertaining and amuſing, 
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more circumſpect for the future, we ſhall endeavour 
% atone for our Fault by all Sorts of poſhble Servi 
tes. If we have to do with a Perfon of high Rank, 
whoſe Reſentment we may have juſt Reaſon to dicad; 
we mult implore his Mercy, and propoſe to him, it 
neceſſary, the Example of God, who is ready to par- 
don, as ſoon as he ſces us touched with Repentance. 


We may likewiſe ſay, that his Clemency will be one 


of the moſt glorious Acts of his Life; that it will ac- 


quire for him the Love of all; and that the Senſe we 
have of it, ſhall for ever inſpire us with the molt grate- 
ful Remembrance. 


Letters of Compliment are for contracting Friend 


They 


- 


are of different Sorts; as, beſides procuring Friend- 
ſhip, of Viſits, Congratulation, Conſolation, Thanks, 
Raillery, and the like, 


Letters for inſinuating ourſelves into a Perſon's 


2 Friendſhip, * ſhould begin by declaring whatever in: 
WY duces us to ſeek the Honour of his Acquaintarice, and 
for this Purpoſe we ſhould make honourable Mention 
hof che Virtües, which are ſaid to adorn his Life, as 


5 toy ' his Human: u, Courage, Knowledge, and the Uke, 


it uſing a prudent Variation, eccoiding to the 
ad. irefled, and praiſinz them hh, as that no F lattery 
may be perceptible, 
if he vouchſafes to receive us into the Number of bis 
Friends, he will, perhaps, not find us unworthy; at d 
on this Occaſion we may praiſe ourſelves a 
” modeſtly and with Reſerve. 
© aſſuring him, that, if we obtain this Happineſs, which 
we have great Hopes of, we thail endeavour to culti- 
vate his Friendſhip by all Sorts of Duties and Ser- 
| vices, that he may never have Room to repent of the 
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Afterwards it may be ſaid, that, 


little, but 
We may had by 


Honour done us. 

Letters of Viſit ſerve to maintain Friendſhip be- 
tween thoſe who are abſent, and are inſtead of Viſits 
which might be paid Friends, if we lived near them. 
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In writing them we may ſay, that we have not a more 
ſenſible Pleaſure than correſponding by Letter with 
tem, fince our Diſtance does not permit us to do it 
by Word of Mouth: That we ardently deſire to 
know how they do, and in what Situation their At- 
fairs ate; and, not doubting but that they may have 
the ſame Cur: jofity in rega ard to us, we are alſo wil- 
ling in inform them of all the News worth mention- 
ing in our own Family. That we are all over Deſire 
to have ſoon the H leaſure of their Company; that the 
Days we are without ſeeing them ſeem to us Years, 
mou; the Years Ages, eſpecially when we receive no 
Letters from them. That we conjure them to write 
frequently, as they cannot do us a greater Pleaſure, 
'T hat, on our Side, we ſhall do the fame, ſo that very 
probably they will have greater Reaſon to complain of 
our Importunity than Neglect. A Proteſtation of in- 
violably maintaining the Friendſhip ſubſiſting between 
us will be a good Concluſion; obſerving, likewiſe, that 
neither the Diſtance of Place, nor Length of Time, 
Mall efface it in our Mind; that we hope to make 
it appear rather in Deeds than in Words, whenever 
it ſhould pleaſe them to put it to the Teſt. And that 
we promiſe ourſelves the ſame from them, to whom we 
wiſh all forts of Proſperity, 

Letters of Congratulation are written to Friends, 
to rejoice with them for ſome good Thing that has 
happened them, as a Poſt or Dignity to which they 
have been promoted; a good Match they have met 
with; ſome great Danger they have eſcaped ; a ſevere 
Fit of Ilinets they are recovered out of, and the like. 
On Account of this great Diverſity of Subjects, each 
of which may require to be treated in a particular 
Manner, it will be difficult to preſcribe Rules equally 
ſuitable to all; ſo that it need only be obſerved, 
that we ſhould ſignify our Pleaſure for our Friend's 
Happineſs, by ſaying that we are as much intereſted 
in it as if it had happened to ourſelves, and that our 


long 


* 
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long eſtabliſhed Friend{hip, or the Ties of Parentage, 
oblige us to it. That even the Public, ſeeing Men 
of Reputation and Honour advanced to Dignities, are 
rejoiced, and with good Reaſon, becauſe the Happi- 
neſs is not ſo much conferred on them, as on the State, 


which thereby has been provided with worthy Men, 
and of diſtinguiſhed Abilities, 


In the next Place, to ſhew that we have juſt Reaſon 


to rejoice at our Friend's good Hap, we may expatiate 
upon its Excellence and Value, and ſay, that it is 


not of the Nature of ſuch as paſs away in a Mo- 


ment, but that he will find the Effects of its Utility 
and Pleaſure during his whole Life. 
Honour that will immortaliſe his Name. 
been diligently fought after by many, but obtained 
by few; that neither Chance nor blind Favour threw 
it in his Way, but that it is a Reward due to his 
Merit. 
liccity may be perpetual to him, and not only ſucceed 
to his particular Satisfaction, but even be conducive 
to the 
him to make Uſe of the Opportunity of ſurpaſſing 


That it is an 
That it had 


We may conclude, by wiſhing that his Fe- 


public Welfare. Sometimes we may exhort 


himſelf as much for the future, as others hitherto, 


and of increaſing daily in Virtue and Probity. 


If we felicitate our Friend on fome Danger he has 
eſcaped, we may inſert in our Letters, that God ſaw 
he was ſtill uſeful to his Family and the Public, and 
that he preſerved him for their Service: Or, that God, 
who loves him, was not willing to take him out of 
this World by a ſudden and unprovided Death, but 
has given him a Reſpite to think of his Conſcience, 
That he ſhould therefore think ſeriouſly to employ 
the Life he has received a-new, to the Glory of him 
who gave it. 

Letters of Conſolation ſerve for mitigating the 
Misfortunes and Adverſities of our Friends, which, 
being of. different Kinds, cannot be all cured by the 
ſame Remedy, In general, if the Misfortune is not 
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great, we may tell them they have no Reaſon to afflict 
themſelves to ſuch a Degree; That the Thing does not 
deſerve it; that they ought to ſhew more Courage ; 
and that they do harm to their Reputation. Some fev- 
Touches of Raillery may be alſo introduced, provided 
we are certain that the Party addreſſed will not be 
offended at them. We may afterwards give them 
Hopes that their Trouble will not be of any Conti- 
nuance ; that they will ſoon fee a happy Iſſue to it, 
and that the Remembrance of a fafe Riddance wil! 
hereafter fill them with Joy and Pleaſure. 

But, if ſome heavy Calamity has happened to our 
*:1end, we may ſay, that we are under the deepeſt dent) 
Concern for his Affliction; and, taking fo great a Part tion, 
s we do therein, we do not think ourſelves fo fit for begin 
vnbencing his Mind by Words of Comfort, as for 
Condoling with him. Notwithſtanding, as our Pa- 
rentage, Friendſhip, or the Obligations we are under 
to him, require our applying ſome Lenitive, we are 

willing to try whether we can. That we do not de- 
ſign to adviſe him not to mourn and afflict himſelf; 
that fo doing would be a Degree of Cruelty or Inhu- 
manity, having ſuſtained ſo great a Loſs, as a Wife, 
a Father, a Mother, an only Child, or the like: 
But that, however, he ſhould moderate his Grief, and 
ſhew ſome Fortitude by ſupporting courageouſly what 
he cannot correct, and making, as it is ſaid, a Virtue Þ#$ 
ol Neceſſity. That, in reality, ſuch an Accident es 
muſt quite deject a Perſon of leſs Courage; but that, 
knowing his Conſtancy, we are ſenſible he will not 


ſuffer himſelf to pine away in unneceſſary Regrets, and © Þ 
that he will ſoon moderate his Mourning. That the ge 
Time now is to ſhew the Advantages he has reap*d, 4e 
perhaps, from the Study of Philoſophy, or Chriſtian h: 
Reſignation ; that it is not reaſonable Nature ſhould n 


change her Courſe, and exempt him from the Laws 
| all the World is ſubject to; and that he ſhould ſubmit 
| without Murmuring to the Will of Providence. That, 

| though 
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thay gh the Affliction, at preſent, is exceeding pain- 


fulf it may turn to his Benefit; that God, who finds 


- Remedies and Iſſues where there ſeem to be none, 


will convert it into Joy when he has tried him ; that 
there is nothing ſo diſaſtrous but may be ſurmounted 
by Patience and a firm Reſolution ; that Numbers, 
to whom the like Accidents have happened, have pro- 
" themſelves courageous, particularly ſuch and ſuch 

# his Acquaintance. In the End, we may pray God 
to comfort him by the Gifts of his Spitt:, 

Letters of Thanks are written to thoſe from whom 
ſome Favour has been received, and ought to be pru- 
dently adapted, both to the Nature of the Beneſac- 
tion, and the Quality of its Author. They commonly 
begin by commemorating the received Favour, which 
may be exaggerated, to ſhew how ſenſible we are of 
its Value; adding, that we are not worthy of it, 
having never given Occaſion to our Friend to honour 
us in ſo extraordinary a Manner; or, that, if at any 


Time we have done him ſome little Pleaſure, he has 


mow repaid us in a very ample Manner, That oblig- 
ing us at the preſent Time was very ſeaſonable, as 
Wanting it; that, when we were abandoned by others, 


ie aſſiſted us; that he defended us by his Credit; 


that he opened his Purſe for us in our Neceſſity; that 


he endangered or expoſed himſelf to the Hatred of 
Dthers, to extricate us from Difficulties, That we 
Deartily wiſh he may never be reduced to ſuch a Con- 
Gition as to need a like Return; but, in Caſe it might 


ſo happen, we ſhall uſe our beſt Endeavours to teſtiſy 
bur Senſe of the Obligation. And, if the received 


Benefit is ſo conſiderable that we have it not in our 


f f ower to make ever a proper Return, we may ſay, 
* hat we pray God to be the Rewarder of it; promiſ- 
ing to retain always the Remembrance of it engraved 


* 'n our Heart, and to acknowledge the ſame by all, 
Ports of Services. We may uſe the ſame Compli- 
Fw ent, if the Perſon who has conferred the Favour on 
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us, is of ſuch elevated Rank as to require no othe 
Payment but Thanks. 

Letters of Raillery have Place only among int: 
mate Friends. No Precepts can be given for wir 
ing them, becauſe Nature muſt contribute molt 
their Beauty; and to lay Nature, herein, under 
Reftraint, would be a ready Way to be guilty of gre: 
Improprieties. We need only attend to the Decenc) 
of Raillery, carefully guarding againſt giving Offence. 
and the indiſcreet Behaviour of thoſe who would ra- 
ther loſe a Friend than a Pun. The Circumſtance: 
of Things and Perſons will furniſh out ſufficient 
Matter for Raillery, It may be alſo not amiſs te 
obſerve, that Raillery does not properly conſtitute : 
particular Species of Letters, being chiefly uſed, where 
applicable, as a ſeaſoning Ingredient in them. 

Mixt Letters, treating of different Matters, whe- 
ther of Buſineis or Compliment, are not likewiſe a 
new Sort, as they only join together ſome of the pre- 
ceding. They are the moſt common of all ; for Let- 
ters are ſeldom confined to one Subject, and Letter; 


of Buſineſs begin or conclude generally by Compli- 


ments. There will be therefore no Occaſion to al- 
ſien particular Rules for them. Whoever can write 
a Letter on any diſtinct Subject, will not be embar- 
raſſed in compoling them: The more abundant the 
Matter is, the more eaſily it will admit of being diſ- 
played in ſuitable Colours. 

Laſtly, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that, though 
the foregoing InſtruQions principally regard ſuch Let- 
ters as are written firſt, without any Inducement to 
write from thoſe of another, yet it is eaſy to fit and 
apply them to Letters of Anſwer; ſo that there will 
be no Occaſton to treat of them ſeparately, The 


Letters we anſwer preſcribe the Subject. matter, and 


nothing more ſeems requiſite than to ſatisfy each Point 
as Prudence may direct. 


In Letters of Buſineſs, no Particular, deſerving an- 
Anſwer, Þ 
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' Anſwer, ſhould be paſſed over ; but, in thoſe of Com- 


pliment, it is not neceſſary to be always ſo exact, 
ovided we neither treſpaſs againſt Decorum, nor 


Violate the Laws of Friendſhip. However, in both 


Diſpatch is commendable, as by it we make appear 


; how much we eſteem him we write to, by loſing no 


Time in anſwering his Letters: Otherwiſe we might 

ſtly incur the Cenſure of Contempt or Indolence. 
And, if the Nature of the Buſineſs we are to ſend an 
Anſwer about, requires ſome Delay, it would be ad- 
viſable, in order not to keep our Friend too long in 
Suſpenſe, to ſend him before-hand à Note or Meſ- 
ſage, promiſing to remember his Requeſt, When we 
are alſo to anſwer Letters which have given us Of- 


fence, it would be adviſable to delay a little, as well 
not to ſuffer ourſelves to be hurried away by Reſent- 


ment, as to give our Friend Time to recollect himſelf, 
and by ſo doing not to break too precipitately the Bonds 


of F riendſhip. 


i OOO OS) 


CHAP... 


| Further Inſtruftions on the Matter of Letters 


with regular Examples. 


| & \ 7 E ſhall divide this Chapter into feveral Parts or 


Articles, according to the Diverſity of Subjects 
we deſign to treat of in it. 


Inſtructions for writing Letters of Praiſe. 


If the Subject of a Letter obliges us to beſtow dt- 


| rect Praiſe on thoſe we write to, we ſhould endeavour 
4 to execute it in a refined Taſte and conciſe Manner. 
Nothing is more fulſome than a prolix and graceleſs 


: Elogium. Several, no doubt, muſt be offended with 


| the Stuff that is uſually crouded into panegyrical Let- 
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ters. Thoſe they are addreſſed to, are treated as Per- 
ſons of little Modeſty. It is true, that, in regard to 
Ladies, it is allowable to extend Flattery much far- 
ther : They are fo accuſtomed to receive Incenſe, that 
to offer it with a ſparing Hand would be held a figna! 
Affront. The Great may in ſome Meaſure be treated 
as Ladies, as it happens but too frequently that they 
require alſo to, be fed with Smoke. 

There are ſeveral Sources from whence Topics of 
Praiſe may be drawn, We may conſider whether 2 


Perſon be of illuſtrious Blood, and is born with the Ad- 


vantages we call Gifts of Nature. Theſe Gifts con- 
ſiſt in being diſtinguiſhed by an elevated Soul, firm, and 
full of Probity ; by an upright, generous, tender, and 
grateful Heart; by a ſublime, extenſive, ready, and 
fiercing Wit; by a happy Memory, ſolid Judgment, 
nice Diſcernment. 


We may next proceed to examine whatever is com- 
mendable in exterior Qualities ; as Beauty in Women, ; 
Comelineſs in Men; in both, upright Stature, free ang 


eaſy. The Countenance noble, devoid of Affecta- 


tion, yet replete with certain inexplicable Charms, 


expreſſive of the Air and Manner of a well-born Per- 
ſon. It muſt more eſpecially be obſerved, whether a a 
good Education has accompanied good natural Parts. 
Whether Succeſs has made appear, that the Parties 


are poſſeſſed of great Virtues, and that theſe Virtues 


are ſuitable, according to their Sex, Age, and Pro- 


feſſion. 

It is granted, that Praiſe may be given on Account 
of the Gifts of Fortune. It is to Fortune that the 
Generality believe they ought to attribute Riches and 
Dignities, together with all proſperous Events. If 
ſome, ſay they, are deſcended from an illuſtrious Fa- 
mily, it is in a great Meaſure to Fortune that they are 
indebted. Nature gives Birth to us only as Men, but 


Fortune is pleaſed that certain Men, among number- - 


leſs Wretches, ſhould be born great Lords, 
| ng As 
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As the Beauties and Endowments of the Mind are 
the moſt conſiderable, and as Piety is the Foundation 
of other Virtues, it is by it we ſhould properly begin, 


Example for the Piety of a Lady. 


&« Her Devotion is not as that of other Women, the 
Reſult of Education and Cuſtom. It it influenced by 
good Senſe and ſolid Reaſoning, which are the Ground- 
work of Chriſtian Perfection, without Oftentation and 
Superſtition. Earth and Time cannot be productive 
of ſufficient Praiſes for a Virtue that ſeeks only for a 
Reward in Heaven; and as true and unfeigned Piety 
is an Enemy to Shew, keeping itſelf concealed in the 
Bottom of the Heart, Men, who ſee nothing but the 
Exterior of Things, cannot pretend to praiſe it but by 
Veneration and Silence,” 

A Lady of Quality may be praiſed for her Wit, Mee 
mory, and moral Virtues. 

„We may judge of her extenſive Wit, by con- 
ſidering that her Capacity for great Things does not 
hinder her Application to little Concerns, when it is 
neceſſary for her to take Care of them in her Family, 
or to ſpeak of them in Converſation. "The Sprightli- 
neſs of her Genius receives an additional Luſtre from 
her being converſant with the beſt Books, and her Me- 
mory is ſo happy, that ſhe never forgets any Thing 
ſhe has read. She can write with Eaſe on all Sorts of 
Subjects, and nothing can exceed the Elegance of her 
Style. Her Modeſty is a ſpeaking Pattern to her Sex; 
her Reputation without Blemiſh, Her Liberality may be 
ſaid to equal that of Princeſſes in the Magnificence of 
her Preſents, and ſurpaſſes it in the Choice of the Per- 

ſons they are beſtowed on, who alone can ſpeak wor- 
thily of her Benefactions.“ 


Elogium of a great Miniſter of State. 
He was a Man, greater by his Genius and by his 


Virtues, than by his Dignities and by his Fortune: 
| Al- 


if 
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Always employed, and always above his Employs ; 
capable of regulating the preſent, and foreſeeing the 
future; of improving proſperous Events, and repairing 
bad: Vaſt in his Deſigns, ſagacious in his Counſels, 
judicious in his Choice, and fortunate in his Enter- 
priſes. A Servant without Paſſion and Intereſt; a 
Favourite without Inſolence and Arrogance; a Mini- 
ſter, whoſe Hands were clear of Rapine and Blood; 
whoſe Heart never conceived Revenge, nor Mind Jea- 
louſy and Deceit: Who never worked upon the good 
Diſpoſition of his King to ſiniſter Purpoſes, nor uſed 
his Credit but with a View to univerſal Beneficence ; 
who kept all Claſſes of Men to a ſtrict Obſervance of 
their reſpective Duties, yet all in a well-regulated Li- 
berty, where there never appeared any of the wretched 
Symptoms of Servility or Oppreſſion. The more pow- 


erful, as during his Life he never ſupplanted any one: 


The more opulent, as, having inriched the whole Na- 
tion, contenting himſelf with what his Condition 
brought him. To ſay all in a few Words, he was 
repleniſhed with thoſe excellent Gifts God grants to 
certain Souls which he created to govern others ; and 
to be the moving Force of thoſe Springs Providence 
adopts to raiſe or pull down, according to his eternal 
Decrees, the Fortune of Kings and Kingdoms, 


Extract from M. Flechier's Elogium of Marſhal Turenne. 


Marſhal Turenne was wiſe, modeſt, liberal, diſin- 
tereſted, devoted to the Service of his Prince and 
Country, great in Adverſity by his Courage, in Proſ- 
perity by his Modeſty, in Difficulties by his Prudence, 
in Perils by his Valour, in Religion by his Piety. He 
ſhewed and poſſeſſed an even Temper, whether he 
was to prepare or decide Matters, ſeek for Victory 
with Ardour, or wait for it with Patience ; whether 
he undertook to prevent the Deſigns of the Enemy by 
ſome bold Attempt, or to diſſipate the Fears 2 K 
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louſies of the Allies by Prudence; whether, in fine, 


he thought it neceſſary to uſe Moderation in the Suc- 
ceſſes of War, or keep himſelf from being dejected 


amidſt its unproſperous Events. His Virtues may be 
ſaid to aſſume different Appearances, according to the 
various Shiftings of Fortune ; for he was happy with- 
out Pride, unhappy with Dignity, his Conduct being 
almoſt as admirable, when with Judgment and Bravery 
he ſaved the Remains of the Troops beaten at Mari- 
endal, as when he beat himſelf the Inperialiſts and 
Bavarians, and with triumphant Troops obliged all 
Germany to alk of France the Peace of Minſter. 
He endeavoured to ſubject the Enemy, and not to de- 
ſtroy them: He often withed he could attack and de- 
fend without hurting, and that he could reduce thoſe 
to right Reaſon and Juſtice, whom his Duty made it 
incumbent on him to uſe Violence againſt. He had 


formed, for his own particular Inſtruction, a Kind of 


military Morality. He had no other Paſſions, than an 
Affection for the Glory of the King, a Deſire for 
Peace, and Zeal {or the public Welfare: He had no 
other Enemies than Pride, Injuſtice, and Uſurpation. 
In ſhort, he had accuſtomed himſelf to fight without 
Anger, to conquer without Ambition, to triumph with— 
out Vanity, and to obſerve no other Rule for his Ac- 
tions than Virtue and Wiſdom, 


Of the Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


We often ſee a Profuſion of Praiſe in Epiſtles Dedi- 
catory ; and, indeed, it is principally in this Species of 
Letters that the Precepts juſt given may be properly 


applied: The following Example is from a late elegant 


and ingenious Performance, intitled, „ The Life and 
Opinions of Bertram Montfichet, Eſq;“ and dedicated 

to the Earl of Cheſterfield : | 
„My Lord, | 
An Author can never be at a Loſs to work up the 
Materials of a Dedication, when he has fo fertile a. 
Subject 
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Subject as your Lordſhip to enlarge upon. What a 
Diverſity of Lights, all reſplendent with the moſt en- 
gaging Charms, all truly characteriſtical of the accom ·- 
pliſhed Man, has not your Lordſhip appeared in? The 
Patriot, the Stateſman, the Philoſopher, the Orator, 
the Poet, all united and perfected in your Perſon, af- 
ford us an illuſtrious Specimen of the Force of Nature, 
when nurtured and cultivated in her proper Soil, But 
theſe bright Qualities are not the only that reflect 
Dignity on your Lordſhip : A thouſand others, though 
not ſo commonly magnified by the Applauſe of Man- 
kind, command our Eſteem. What ſhall I ſay of 
your Virtues in ſocial Life? Your friendly and hu- 
mane Diſpoſition has at all Times attracted Hearts ; 
not in the Spirit of Adulation, but with the Warmth 
of Sincerity. Good Wiſhes, and frequently realiſed 
by their Effects, for promoting the Cauſe of Letters, 
have brought over the whole Tribe of Authors to 
your Side. They juſtly celebrate you as the only 
Macenas of the Age, and repute it àa more than ade- 
quate Reward of the Pains they have taker, to be ho- 
noured with the Patronage of the Earl of Che/ter- 
field; a Patronage fully ſufficient to bring into Re- 
gueſt their Productions. How happy would they be, 
could they lay in a permanent Claim to it ? But, alas! 


the Ravages of Time on the human frail Veſſel a- 


bridge the Proſpect of ſuch fine Hopes: And, what 
is equally diſcomforting to them, they deſpond, with 
good Reaſon, that, when the Gold Branch is cropped, 
a ſucceeding Shoot will not be able to diſplay ſuch vivid 


Rays of pure Luſtre. Yet, your Lordſhip's Memory 
will ever be dear to them. Yes; 


— manibus date lilia plenis, 
Purpureos par gam flores. 


You are the Pride and Admiration of the preſent Age, 
and you will Le the Glory of the future, e 
heſitate 


* 


heſitate to join in theſe Sentiments of your ſupericr 
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Excelience with, 
| Ay Lord, 
Your Lorajhit's 
meſt obliged, 
moſt obedient, and 
* maſt humble Servant, 
THE AUTOR.“ 
It would be adviſable to order a Dedication, ſo as there 
might appear a Sort of Analogy or Agreement between 
the Subject-matter of the Book and the Elogium of 
the Perſon it is preſented to, Of this we have a very 
famous Example in alittle Book, intitled, 4 The Death 
and laſt Words of Seneca,” written and dedicated by 
Monfieur Maſcaren to Cardinal Richelieu: 
«© My Lord, | 
I offer theſe laſt Words of one of the greateſt 
Men of Antiquity to Him, whom it can repreſent 
but imperfectly by its moſt excellent Examples, and 
the moſt noble Death paſt Ages have exhibited, to a 
noble Life, the Glory and Ornament of ours. Se- 
neca, who never ſuffered himſelf to be tempted by 
the Charms of the Roman Court, finds Sweets in 
yours, which Philoſophy permits him to have a Relith 
for; and, fince Virtue has made over to you a juſt 
Claim to Glory, you ſhall, my Lord, be the Witneſs 
and Arbiter of his, This great Man has himſelf in- 
' ſpired me with the Diſcourſe I here make bold to lay 
before your Eminence, when he ſays, that the Strug- 
-  gles of a great Soul againſt adverſe Fortune are a Spec- 
tacle God can look down upon with Pleaſure, Take 
therefore a View of his Conflict; it is worthy of your 
Attention; I ſay worthy, becauſe you are one of our 
Tutelary Deities ; and fet aſide for a Moment your 
high Occupation of deliberating concerning the In- 
| creaſe and Decay of Empires to fee Him die, who 
was formerly engaged in the ſame Cares, but unhap- 
pily, with little Succeſs, 
| I have 
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I have made Choice of for him the SpeQator he has 
deſired; your Genius, by procuring the Tranquillity 
of the State, by watching to maintain it, and by mak- 
ing Juſtice reizn, being as God, the univerſal Cauſe 
of Good, and deſerving by Reſemblance a Name that 
belongs to him by Nature. This Diſcourſe muſt not of- 
tend your Modeſty ; you cannot reſuſe a Name which: 
the Divine Oracles give to all the Faithful “*, anc, 
without finding Fault with the Artificer who has graved 
his Image on your Soul, it cannot be found amils if I 
ſay that this Soul reſembles him, 

In former Times Flattery preſumed to wiſh the 
Romans Gods like unto their Prince, and the Senate 
applauded this Manner of Speech, than which there 
cannot be a greater Impiety : But, my Lord, ſpeak- 


ing as a Chriſtian, and without honouring the Earth - 


at the Expence of Heaven, might not it be ſaid that 
your glorious Life follows and adores its Example, and 


imitates its Perfections? The molt intelligent Minds | 


acknowledge that God has imparted to you ſome Rays 
of that inacceſſible Brightneſs wherein he has choſen 
his Abode; that you are encompaſſed with a Light, 
not leſs conducive to the Good of others than your 
own. That your Prudence diflipates not only the 
Clouds that keep natural and moral Truths hidden 
from us, but that it alſo penetrates to the Bottom of 
human Thoughts, whoſe Secrets are known only to 
him who keeps the Key of the Abyſs. "This Know- 
ledge in you is neither idle nor unfruitful, and, by the 
Wonders it diſplays before our Eyes, imitates, in as 
great a Degree as the human Condition can allow of, 
the eternal Productions of Wiſdom and Love in the 
Boſom of the Divinity. But it bears a much nearer 
Relation to the Effects Providence operates outwardly 
in governing the Univerle : You have, as Providence, 
Ways unknown to and Means hidden from human 
Wiſdom, which deceive the Forecaſt of the moſt Cir- 


cumſpect, 


* Eco dixi Dii eis. Pſalm Ixxxi. 
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cumſpect, or at leaſt ſurpaſs their Thoughts and Hopes, 
If we have ſeen that the Conqueſts of Foreigners have 
. been, by your wiſe Counſels, nothing more than plea- 
' ſing Dreams in regard to our Enemies, and a new 
Subject of Triumph to your Maſter; the Reaſon is, 

that in ſerving him you copy the Manner of Divine 


-} _ Adminiſtration, which draws Good out of Exil, and 
, converts Loſs into Gain. 
* The great God, who may have, if he pleaſes, Lions 


1 to cultivate the Earth, the ſame Way as he has Gnats 
and Flies to infeſt it, makes his Creatures eaſily pro- 

de ductive of Effects, which exceed, or are contrary to 
te | their Nature: And it is alſo no uncommon Wonder, 
in your Conduct, to make Deſigns ſucceed by Means 


5 ſeemingly contrary to their End; as they appear, we 
h deſpair of Succels ; but you have taught us to ſuſpend 
it our Judgments, and we fail not to be agreeably ſur- 


d priſed. I do not ſpeak of thoſe aſtoniſhing Works *, 
which have curbed Rebellion, and braved Nature; 


. to which the one oppoſed its Fleets, as vainly as 
1 the other its Tides: I am not likewiſe ſurpriſed to 
ſee Laurels ſpring up among Ice, and that of the 
> | Alps, which refuſe an Abode to Men, you have 
> | | made a Field of Victory for our Armies. But, my 
Lord, to make ſure of their Paſſes by abandoning 
them, to make this Day a Town important, to ſee it 
, the next with greater Security, and to take it by 
| Treaty more gloriouſly than by Force; is in Appear- 

ance to throw ſome Jewel into the Sea, to pick it 


up on the Shore, and to ſhew notwithſtanding that 
Heroes, in their Thoughts, as well as in their Actions, 
in their Politics, as well as in their Morals, always ſur- 
pals Nature, The Nations, which have ſo often 
quitted their cold Climates, to over-run all Europe, 
and which have kept it from Deſolation the Moment 
you procured their Alliance, do not they make appear 
that Cauſes deſert their natural Inclinations, to follow 

your 
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I have made Choice of for him the SpeQator he has 
deſired; your Genius, by procuring the Tranquillity 
of the State, by watching to maintain it, and by mak- 
ing Juſtice reign, being as God, the univerſal Cauſe 
of Good, and deſerving by Reſemblance a Name that 
belongs to him by Nature. This Diſcourſe muſt not of- 
fend your Modeſty ; you cannot reſuſe a Name which: 
the Divine Oracles give to all the Faithful *, and, 
without finding Fault with the Artificer who has graved 


his Image on your Soul, it cannot be found amils if ! 


ſay that this Soul reſembles him, 


In former Times Flattery preſumed to wiſh the 
Romans Gods like unto their Prince, and the Senate 


applauded this Manner of Speech, than which there 


cannot be a greater Impiety : But, my Lord, ſpeak- 


ing as a Chriſtian, and without honouring the Earth 
at the Expence of Heaven, might not it be ſaid that 
your glorious Life follows and adores its Example, and 
imitates its PerfeCtions ? The moſt intelligent Minds 
acknowledge that God has imparted to you ſome Rays 
of that inacceſſible Brightneſs wherein he has choſen 
his Abode ; that you are encompatled with a Light, 
not leſs conducive to the Good of others than your 
own. That your Prudence diflipates not only the 
Clouds that keep natural and moral Truths hidden 
from us, but that it alſo penetrates to the Bottom of 
human Thoughts, whoſe Secrets are known only to 
him who keeps the Key of the Abyſs. This Know- 
ledge in you is neither idle nor unfruitful, and, by the 
Wonders it diſplays before our Eyes, imitates, in as 
great a Degree as the human Condition can allow of, 
the eternal Productions of Wiſdom and Love in the 
Boſom of the Divinity. But it bears a much nearer 
Relation to the Effects Providence operates outwardly 
in governing the Univerſe: You have, as Providence, 
Ways unknown to and Means hidden from human 
Wiſdom, which deceive the Forecaſt of the moſt Cir- 

| cumſpect, 

* Fro dixi Dii eſlis, Pſalm Ixxxi. 
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cumſpect, or at leaſt ſurpaſs their Thoughts and Hopes, 
If we have ſeen that the Conqueſts of Foreigners have 
. been, by your wiſe Counſels, nothing more than plea- 
' ſing Dreams in regard to our Enemies, and a new 


£ Subject of Triumph to your Maſter; the Reaſon is, 
„ that in ſerving him you copy the Manner of Divine 
- _ Adminiſtration, which draws Good out of Eyil, and 
, converts Loſs into Gain. 

7 The great God, who may have, if he pleaſes, Lions 


] © to cultivate the Earth, the ſame Way as he has Gnats 

and Flies to infeſt it, makes his Creatures eaſily pro- 
ie | duCtive of Effects, which exceed, or are contrary to 
te | their Nature: And it is alſo no uncommon Wonder, 
fe in your Conduct, to make Deſigns ſucceed by Means 
= ſeemingly contrary to their End; as they appear, we 
h _ deſpair of Succeſs ; but you have taught us to ſuſpend 


it our Judgments, and we fail not to be agreeably ſur- 
4 priſed. I do not ſpeak of thoſe aſtoniſhing Works *, 
's | Which have curbed Rebellion, and braved Nature; 
to which the one oppoſed its Fleets, as vainly as 
the other its Tides: I am not likewiſe ſurpriſed to 
| > ſee Laurels ſpring up among Ice, and that of the 
. | Alps, , which refuſe an Abode to Men, you have 
f made a Field of Victory for our Armies. But, my 


Lord, to make ſure of their Paſſes by abandoning 
them, to make this Day a Town important, to ſee it 
the next with greater Secyrity, and to take it by 
Treaty more gloriouſly than by Force; is in Appear- 
ance to throw ſome Jewel into the Sea, to pick it 
up on the Shore, and to ſhew notwithſtanding that 
Heroes, in their Thoughts, as well as in their Actions, 
in their Politics, as well as in their Morals, always ſur- 
paſs Nature. The Nations, which have ſo often 
quitted their cold Climates, to over-run all Europe, 
and which have kept it from Deſolation the Moment 
you procured their Alliance, do not they make appear 
that Cauſes deſert their natural Inclinations, to follow 

your 
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your Motions, whenever you ſet them to Work? You: 
have employed, for reſtraining Injuſtice, tho'e who 
were thought to be capable of doing nothing but Acts 
of Injuſtice, for ſupporting the Right of thoſe who ne- 
ver knew Right but with a View of violating it; and 
their Prince &, whoſe Predeceſſors had oppreſſed the 
Liberties of the moſt diſtant People, after you had 
gained him over to France, generouſly fought and loſt 
his Life for that of his Neighbours. In whatever Re- 


ſpect God may embelliſh in you his Image, nothing 


can be more precious and glorious than the Advantage 
he has given you of ſharing with him the Heart of the 
greateſt King of the Earth, and of inſpiring by your 
Counſels him whom he rules by his Commands. 

I ſtop ſhort, my Lord, and the Echo that does not 
anſwer to the Rattling of Thunder, informs me that 
what Gods do, cannot be exprefied by Men. My Pen 
had taken too adventurous a Flight, and, without con- 
ſidering my Subject, or my Abilities, I laid my Hand 
on thoſe rich Materials at which the beſt Workmen 
cannot help Trembling. Silence and Aſtoniſhment 
are the beſt Rules of Eloquence for ſo ſublime a Sub- 
ject, and thoſe who fancy to ſucceed therein, howſo- 
ever great their Genius may be, reſemble thirſty Tra- 
vellers, who ſometimes think they cannot find Water 
enough in Rivers to quench their extreme "Thirſt, and 
yet fee, after having drank their Fill, that they have 
not even diminiſhed the Flow or Ouantity of Water 
they believed they ſhould have exhauſted. We have 
not Words equal to your Actions ; our Strength fails 
us in Proportion as your Wonders increaſe; and as it 
was formerly ſaid of a valiant Man, that he could re- 
ceive no more Wounds but on the Scars of thoſe he 
had already received, ſo you cannot be praiſed but by 
Repetition, becauſe Truth, which is circumſcribed by 


Limits, has faid for you all that Lyes, which know no 


Bounds, have invented for others, | 
| 8 
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It is not therefore without Reaſon, that Seneca de- 


* fires to die in your Preſence, and to have Him for Spec- 


tator of his laſt Eftorts, whoſe ſingle Voice is better 


than all public Acclamations. You receive him fa- 


vourably, my Lord, becauſe he deſerts, to follow you, 


the Intereſts of his Nation, to the ambitious Deſigns 


of which you oppoſe ſo much Judgment and Gene- 
roſity: His Name makes him worthy of a Reception 


mine is not deſerving of, and, if he gains your Eſteem, 


it will be rather by the Luſtre of his Virtue, than the 
Ornaments of my Pen. I know notwithſtanding that 
he would not die ſatished, unleſs he firſt eaſed his 
Mind of a "Thought, and acknowledged that he ſees 
in you without Jealouſy the great Advantages your Vir- 
tue has over his, except that which you poſſeſs in the 
good Graces of a Prince, who is not leſs worthy of 
your Services, than you are of his Affections. Seneca 
deſerved undoubtedly a better Age than that of Nero; 
but you could not have found a better than that of 
Lewis the Juſt, and Heaven adverſe to him in that Re- 
ſpect was favourable to you. He had the Mortifica- 
tion to have brought up a Monſter, who violated all 
Laws, and diſhonoured Nature. And you, the Sa- 
tisfaction of ſerving a Monarch, who is the Miracle 
of our Days, and of whom the Fruits ſurpaſs the 
Hopes. Seneca's Cares chanced to light upon a Dif- 
poſition that had a Repugnance to the doing of Good, 
and purſued Evil by Inclination; whereas you have 
the Pleaſure to labour for a Prince, to whom nothing 
is agreeable but what is permitted, and whoſe Soul is 
influenced by ſuch regular and generous Motions, that 
it never ſees Good without practiſing it, whatever In- 
tereſt may otherwiſe oppoſe his Reſolutions, or Diffi- 
culties he may have to conquer. | 

Pardon me, my Lord, if, ſpeaking of you as one of 
our viſible Gods, I have touched upon Things which 
ſhould ſeem foreign to my Deſign ; but do not our 
moſt religious Duties repreſent the Inviſible under the 


Form 
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Form of a Man, and is not the Moſt High ſatisfied 
with that Image he has given us? Reaſon which re- 
ceives nothing but through the Channel of the Senſes, 
cannot produce any Thing that is not tinctured with 
their Weakneſs: That which has its Origin in Hea- 
ven, forms its Ideas on Earth, where it cannot find 
more exalted than thoſe it may conceive of you. Still, 
my Lord, I am accountable to the Public for the pre- 
cious Time I abuſe by a Diſcourſe that has nothing 
good in it but its Matter, and I perceive that you more 
defire my laſt Words than thoſe of Seneca. I am, how- 
ever, heme, that, having ſpoken ſo imperfectly of 
the Wonders of your Life, | ould ſpeak ſo much to 
my own Advantage as to ſay, that I am Your Emi- 
nence's moſt humble and moſt obedient Servant. 


Familiar Letters, or of Friendſhip. 


This Kind of Writing, as already intimated, re- 
quires a plain and eaſy Style, and the more natural our 


Thoughts are, the greater the Impreſſion will be on 


the Mind of .thoſe we write to. All that need be ad- 
ded is, that Familiarity ſhould not make an Allowance 
for writing all Sorts of Trifles. 


EXKXAIMPLES. 
Dear Sir, 

Though I was not to receive a Line from you, I 
ſhould not be the leſs convinced of your Friendſhip. 
Some, however, ſay, that none can be ſilent in Re- 
gard to their Friends, without forgetting them. M 
Opinion of the Matter is that People loved before 
Writing was in Faſhion, and that, fince they knew 
how to write, more Lyes have been told than Truth. 
How now ſhould we ſuffer ourſelves to be amuſed by 
ſuch doubtful Signs? Is it not the Heart that muft 
teſtify Aﬀection? I am willing then to believe, that, 
when you do not ſpeak to me, you are thinking of 
me: So it is that I interpret your Silence, and do Jul. 
tice to your Friendſhip. Treat mine the ſame Way, 

and 
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and believe that no one has a more fincere Regard for 
you than, Wc 


NO, Sir, I have not forgot you, and I can ſay that 
I never ſhall, becauſe you {till remember me. But have 
you any Affection ſtill left for me, or muſt I guard 
againſt the flattering Strain of your Letter? Tell me, 
I pray you, leſt I ſhould take falſe Meaſures, and feed 


myſelf with chimerical Notions. A few Years ago I 


was held as a Favourite in your Family; but News» 


comers, no doubt, more deſerving than I am, ſup- 
"planted me. I ſhould be glad notwithſtanding to re- 
ſume the Poſt, but I cannot do it without your Aſſiſt- 


ance. Stir up only in your Heart the Inclination that 


was formerly ſo ſtrong for me, and, on my Side, I 
| will not fail to renew the Sentiments of Reſpect and 
| Gratitude I owe you. | 


Letters of Conſolation, 


In this Sort of Letters, as was mentioned in the 
general Inſtructions, the Heart muſt appear touched, 


and muſt ſpeak without the Aſſiſtance ci the Mind. 
On theſe Occaſions let us ſhew ourſe]ves leſs witty 
than ſenſible, making Choice of tender and natural 
Expreſſions, and rejecting Thoughts either flaſhy or 
too much ſtudied. | 


There is not a more laudable Cuſtom than that of 


I conſoling one another in Affliction. Fortune makes 
us miſerable ſo many different Ways, that we ſhould 
 - repute it inhuman if we were not comforted in this 
- Manner, When the Perſon we write to is overwhelm- 
end with an Exceſs of Grief, inſtead of ſtopping the 
> Flow of his firſt Tears, we may tell him we mingle 
ours with them. We may ſpeak of the Merit of the 


Friend or Relation that is loſt, yet, ſhewing there is 


1 nothing extraordinary in that Death, as may be ſeen 


by more ſurpriſing Examples the afflicted Party is not 
unacquainted with. ie 
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If we addreſs Perſons of ſome Diſtinction by the- 


a8 


Courage or Wit, we may expreſs our Sentiments in 1 
bolder Manner, and repreſent to them that ſuch ex- 
ceſhve Lamentations are not the Way to ſupport their 
Character. We may ſhew the Injuſtice of pretend- 
ing, in a Law condemning us all to Death, that there 
ſhould be an Exception in our Favour which the great- 
eſt Potentates never obtained, 

It is chiefly in Letters of Conſolation we are allow- 
ed to uſe moral Sayings and Maxims, or Sentiment: 
of Piety, which notwithſtanding muſt ſuit the Agc, 


Humour, and Profeſſion of him that writes, or the 


Perſon written to. But it is neceſſary to ſet aſide 
theſe Quotations and ſtrong Arguments, when we 
write to Perſons who have greater Reaſon to rejoice 


than be afflicted on Account of the Death we ſpeak to 


them of: However, we are not even in this Caſe al- 
lowed to adapt our Diſcourſe openly to the ſecret Sen- | 


timents of the Heart; Decency forbids us to do it, and 
Judgment will have us cut it ſhort on ſuch Occaſions. 
When the Matter ſtands otherwiſe, we may enlarge 
more on the Miſeries inſeparable from the human 
Condition, And, indeed, what Diſquietudes and 
Heat-burnings are not even People of Quality liable 
to in making good their Intereſt at Court? To what 
Fatigues and Dangers are they not expoſed in War! 
What Calamities, generally ſpeaking, is not every one 


ſubject to in Lite? Indigence makes ſome labour from 
Morning till Night. Riches are attended with in- 


conceivable Anxieties, both in acquiring and keep- 
ing them, and there is nothing leſs new, nor leſs 
common, than to ſee Tears ſhed for the Death of a 
Parent or Friend, Let us proceed to Examples, and 
produce different ones, according to the Diverſity ot 
Perſons that take upon them to comfort, or ſtand in 
Need of being comforted. A Man, celebrated for his 
Wiſdom and Erudition, may expatiate in ſuch Man- 
ner as he thinks propet on the Subject, He may write, 

as 
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as it were, a Kind of Entertainment, inſert Maxims 
* . * 2 + CY ; 
of Morality, and even add Counſels, if the afflictee 
Party places any Confidence in him. 


EXAMPLES. 


Latter to a Man of Quality, on the Death of his Son. 
The News of the Loſs you have ſuſtained has ſen- 


ſibly affected me, and I doubt not but your Affliction 


4 


is very great. I am well acquainted with your Fen- 


derneſs ; I know the Merit of the Perſon you regret, 


and I confeſs that nothing can be better founded than 
i ered Grief. I will even tell you, if neceſſary, that 


always placed a great Difference between the Friend- 


* ſhirs we contract in the Commerce of Life, and thoſe 
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ariſing from the Sentiments of Nature. The firſt may 
be eſtabliſhed by ſome favourable Opinions, yet are 
eaſily deſtroyed by a ſlight Injury or mere Suſpicion. 
The ſame cannot be ſaid of the AﬀeCtions that are 
deeply rooted in the Heart, Thus it is I judge . 
what you ſuffer, and cannot condemn your Tears, 
But, after all, though you ſhould, by the Excelis of 
your Grief, reject every Thing that might contribute 
to your Conſolation, do you think Time muſt not 
obtain from you what you are not willing to grant 
Reaſon? It ſeems to me, that, conſidering only 
your Experience and Wiſdom, you ought to moderatc 
your Affliction. Your Loſs is great, 1 confeſs, but what 
Right have you to hope of never meeting with ſuch ? 
I have heard of ſeveral Perſons born fortunately, 
and who have received extranrdinary Privileges from 
Heaven; yet you. cannot ſay that God has granted 
them that of not dying. I beg of you to paſs in 
Review all the illuſtrious Families you know; be- 
lieve me, you will not find one of them but has bad 
a like Subject for Tears and Diſtreſs. Death is nat 
the Enemy of one only People or Family, but of 
Mankind in general. i grant, that, by the Order of 

1 Nature, 


. 
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Nature, the Father ſhould die before the Son; but wil! 
Death, continually buſicd in deſtroying Nature, be 
ſubject to her Laws. Let us not complain, that Death 
attacks us ſooner, it ſeems, than it ought to do. The 
Duration of Life is neither ſhort nor long, but as it 
pleaſes him to whom we owe it. Sometimes he crops 
the Fruit in. its green State, and ſometimes he waits 
till it is ripe ; but, whatever he does, we ought always 
to believe with Submiſſion that he does nothing but 
very juſtly. He neither offends thoſe he takes to him- 
ſelf young, nor thoſe he ſuffers to become old. To 
aſk, why he acts by this Diverſity of Ways, is a Queſ- 
tion we ſhall not ſee cleared up but in a World where 
the Light will be greater than in this. "The Depths of 
the Sea can be ſounded, but not the Secrets of God : 
Examine not into them; receive with Veneration what 
has happened to you, and you will calm the Uneaſi- 
neſs of your Mind. You have done your Duty to the 
Memory of the Son you have loſt, think of thoſe that 
remain to you. They are Branches grafted on the 
ſame Stock, and give you the ſame Hopes. Take the 
ſame Care of them, live to ſuccour them in the ſame 
Manner. I conjure you to it by the Affection you 
have for them, and by that you feel for an illuſtrious 
Spouſe, whom you ſhould ſet all Sorts of good Ex- 
amples. Shew her how ſhe ſhould conform to the 
Will of God. If ſhe ſees you inconſolable, if ſhe ſees 
you bent upon afflicting yourſelf, it is to be feared, 
that, being of a weaker and more tender Sex, it may 
do her infinite Prejudice, You always loved Glory, 
and, in Time of War, who has ſignaliſed himſelf 
more than you? Muſt I now aſk you what is become 
of your Courage? Let us not flatter ourſelves, the 
Victories we gain over our Enemies are not intirely 
our's, We are indebted for a great Part of them to 


Fortune, or other Means ; but what lawfully belongs 


to us, and in which no Perſon has a Share, are the 


Advantages we have over our Paſſions, when, in ſpite 


of 
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6! their Violence, we keep their Souls in their proper 
Situation, or can poſſeſs them in Tranquillity, after a 
few Moments Trouble. I fay nothing but what you 
know better than I do; but the Eſteem you have al- 
ways ſhewn for me, obliges me to contribute to the 
mitigating of your Sorrows, and teſtifying to you with 


' what Zeal and Gratitude I am, &c. 


Sentiments of Piety are properly inſerted in Letters 
of Conſolation, particularly thoſe addreſſed to Ladies 
temarkable for their Devotion and Charitics. 


| Letter tz a Lady of Quality, en the Death of her 


Daughter. 


MaDpaAM, 


If, in the Condition you are in, you can admit of 
Conſolation, I ſee none but God can give you any. 


; To loſe nothing, we muſt offer up unto him whatever 
Ve loſe. This is the Way to deprive Fortune of her 
Right, and to deſpiſe the Power of Death. Believe 


me, Madam, make an Offering of the Subject of your 


Grief; 1 aſſure you it will change its Nature, and bo- 


come a Matter of Merit to you. This Kind of Con- 


En will render a Creature more perfect, whom 
Leime had not yet put the finiſhing Hand to, and 


whom you will poſleſs in God more ſecurely, than 
you did in herſelf. God is faithful; he will keep 
what you have given him ; your Gift will be a Depo- 
fit which you cannot loſe any more ; you will find it 
with him in whom all Things are found. The Phi- 
loſophy I here propoſe to be followed, is not too ſub- 
lime for ſo elevated a Soul as your's. You know bet- 


ter than I can tell you, that there are more Remedies 


7 the Chriſtian Religion, than Misfortunes in our 


Life. Your Piety in this Manner may anticipate the 


Aſſiſtance human Reaſon is ready to furniſh you with. 
1 could wiſh a different Opportunity had offered, to 
E 9 2 renew 


vo Chain 
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renew to you the Aſſurances of Reſpect of one that i». 
Ec. 
To a Lady, on the Death of her Huſband. 
MApAM, 
Not one will ſay, that the Cauſe of your Tears i: 


not juſt and reaſonable ; you have loſt a Huſband un 
verſally eſteemed; but permit me to tell you, if God 


does not condemn a well-grounded Affliction, be wil! 


the Exceſs of it, if continued. This would be to 
find Fault with his Conduct, and to oppoſe the Order 


of his Providence. A Sorrow that will leave no Open 


for Comfort, is a Kind of Revolt againſt Heaven, and 
Chriſtian Picty enjoins us to be ſubmiſſive to its Will. 
It finds Advantages in all Things, and even turns to 
ſome Account thoſe which are loſt ; ſo that, the Object 
of your Tenderneſs being out of this World, you 
ſhould not fail to follow it by Thought, and to ſeek a 


cloſer Union with God. Make a willing Sacrifice to 


| 


him of the Loſs you have ſuſtained, and you will ob- 


tain Strength to bear up againſt it. We deal ſafely | 


with God, and though we are to expect no real Joy, 
but in a better World than this, I dare ſay he will not 
leave you without Conſolation, which I with you from 
all my Heart, and am, &c, 


Eulegium, by Pericles, of the Athenians who were killed 


at the Beginning of the Peloponneſian Mar. 


Our Valour has opened a Paſſage for itſelf through 
Lands and Seas, and has every-where left Monu- 
ments of our Friendſhip or Hatred, It is for ſo glo- 
rious a Country that the Citizens, whoſe Memory we 
celebrate, have not feared Death; and I doubt not 
but that thoſe who remain, are of the ſame Senti- 
ment. They ſee that the Companions they have 
loſt, have neither been enervated by Pleaſures nor 
Riches; they ſhewed themſelves willing to abandon 
the Enjoyment of them, to purſue carneſtly their Du- 


ty, 
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ty, and they generouſly expoſed hembhs ves to Perils, 
uncertain as to the Eve nt, but certain as to Glory. 

A longer Life than their's may be wiſhed for, but 
not a more honourable Death; ſor, by immolating 
themſelves for the Public, every one of them has ac- 

red e | Praiſe, Their Coutage has erected © 
quired eternal Praiſe. Their Coutage has erected a 
ſuperb Monument to them, not only in this Pla: 0 
where their Bones reſt, but in the Memory of all 
Men. We ſhall never forget their immortal ACtions, 
we ſhall celebrate them every Time we may have zh 
()ccation to imitate or ty ſeak of tnem, The whole 
Earih is the Fomb of iluftrious Men; their Name is 
known in all Parts where their Glory is ſpread, 


Conſolation to a fuk Friend, 

If I told you, I did not ſhare with you your Illneſs. 
I ſhould not have told the Truth. Your Pains are 
mine, and fuch only as perfect Friendſhip can excite 
in a tender Soul. Alas! how replete is our Life with 
Miſeries? The Profperity of the moſt happy is not 
pure. How then muſt we behave ? The beſt Way I 
know of for our Comfort is to ſeek out for ſome A- 
muſement to deceive Melancholy, though not one may 
be found capable of curing. How I could wiſh that 
it was in my Power to furniſh you with ſome of theſe 
deceiving and diverting Objects, or that my Letters 
could in ſome Meaſure reſemble them. If ſo, I ſhould 
write to you ſo often, that you could not he'p being 
perſuaded that I am, with all Sincetity of Heart, Sc. 


Letters of Congratulation. 


Congratulation differs according to the 13:fF-rence 
of Perſons and Subjects. In writing to the General 
of an Army on the winning of a Battle, or the taking 
of a Place, the Style ſhould riſe according to the Im- 
portance of the Action. The Glory of the Victor is 
celebrated, his Courage and Conduct are praiſed, and 
the Advantages ſome Nations are likely to reap from 


D 3 ſuch 
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ſuch ſignal Succeſs, are pointed out. But we ſpea 
with leſs Magnificence, and more Openneſs of Heart, 
in writing to a Friend, to teſtify our Joy for his Hap- 


pineſs, either by Marriage, or the Birth of a Son, or | 


his Succeſs in a Law-ſuit, or the Recovery of his 


Health; or, in fine, his Preferment to ſome Poſt of 


Honour or Importance. 


EK 4 PEL. 
To a great Man, on his being re inſtated in Favcur 
at Court, 
SIR, 


I ſhould be an Enemy of the public Welfare, if 1 


was not pleaſed with the News which I had from good 
Authority within theſe few Hours. My Veneration 
for Virtue, and not becauſe I am under infinite Ob- 
ligations to you, fills me with Joy to ſee you returned 
where every one wiſhed you. It may be ſaid, how- 
ever, that the Diſtance you have kept for ſome Time 
from Court, to ſay nothing of your Diſapprobation of 


its Meaſures, is one of the fineſt Pailages in your Life, 


23S by it you have made appear that you are the ſame in 
both Fortunes. I myſelf can witneſs, that not a 
Word was ſpoken by you unworthy of your diſlin- 
guiſned Character; yet that rare Virtue had the Miſ- 
fortune to be pent up, as it were, in a Corner; where 
it was thought it could not exert its powerful Influ- 
ence; where, it was fancied, it muſt content itſelt 
with the Satisfaction of laudable Intentions, and the 
Applauſe cf a few Friends. In the mean Time, your 
Enemies triumphed : But could they diſguiſe from 
Strangers the Sickneſs of the Conſtitution, could they 
palliate, with plauſible Reaſons, the Injuſtice of your 
Diſgrace? Now, as a better Seaſon is uſhered in with 
more favourable Aſpects, and as al! Things are in 
their Place, it is Time to rejoice for your Return. 
The Repole you enjoyed was not uſeful to the State; 

for, 
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for, whatever we undertook, it did not ſucceed ſo well, 
as when you was, unbiaſſed and uncontrolled, its 
moving Spring. Every one has ſeen, that you have 
fat at the Helm of Affairs with a pure Mind; that is, 
you have directed its Guidance by that Part of the Sou! 
which is ſeparated from Matter, and detached from 
Paſſions, If I believed you was only capable of ab- 
ſtaining from Evil, I would praiſe nothing more in 
you than the Beginning of Virtue ; but I go farther, 
and am certain, that neither the Dread of Diſgrace, 
which you have ſo nobly deſpiſed ; nor Complaiſance, 
that pailes over the beſt Counſels, to follow the moſt 
agreeable ; nar Intercſt, that conſiders itſelf before the 
Public, will ever hinder you to undertake and execute 
great Things. This is ſo true, that none can be with 
greater Veneration than I am, &c. 


Letters of Perſuaſion or Counſel. 


| Letters, calculated for the Purpoſes of Perſuaſion or 
Counſel, require great Care and Circumſpection. To 
ſucceed in them, the ſtrongeſt Arguments and moſt 
inſinuating Expreſſions are neceſſary. They treat of 
the moſt important Concerns in Life, whether public 
or private, Do not we daily ſee, that the Meaſures, 
concerted in the Cabinet of Sovereigns, contribute, as 
they are juſt or Falſe, to the Felicity or Ruin of Na- 
tions? Do not we alſo perceive that the Succels of a 
Siege or Battle, reſolved upon in a Council of War, 
may change the Face of a Kingdom ? It is not, how- 
ever, of ſuch great Matters we here intend to ſpeak : 
All we want, is to examine the Means that may in- 
duce to a Reſolution ; ſo that we may ſay, in a few 
Words, that, in order to perſuade, it is neceſſary to 
be well acquainted with the Humour of the Perſon 
we. write to, What is propoſed may be repreſented 
to him as honeſt, uſeful, or agreeable, according as we 
judge he may like it; For Inſtance, if I defign to in- 
duce one of my Friends to marry, I will let him fee 
D 4 his 
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his Advantage in the Settlement propoſed to him, and 0 
I will endeavour to give him a Kind of Foretaſte of 

the Satisfaction he his Reaſon to hope for : If I have 


4 Mind to induce him to ſtudy, I ſhall write to him 
much to this Purpoſe : 


EXAMPLE dS. 


„ Nagy 


SIR, 


In what Colours ſhall we paint the Exceilence of a 
Man of Knowledge? He is one of the ercateſt Orna- 
ments of the Creation: He is exalted as much above 
the Ignorant, as a common Man 1s above the Condi- 
tion of Brutes. What can encourage us more to be 
eager in the Purſuit of Knowledge? Nothing can con— 
tribute more to it than preſcribing to our! elves, and 
ſetting apart a Time for regular Study, It ſeems to 
me, that the Morning is fitter for that Purpoſe, than 
any other Time of the Day. The Mind 1s then zt 
Eaſe, free and purged by Ser from the Fumes we 
uſually perccive alter our Meals, However, I would 
not affect to read ſeveral Volumes, nor even to read 
with Avidity ; chuſing rather to read leſs with more 
Application and Reflection: I would alſo look more to 
the Choice than the grcat Number of Books. 


Letter to induce a Gentleman of the Army to reed Hiſtory, 
ks 
J was pleaſed, I aſſure you, to a great Degree, 
when I heard of your Relylution of entering upon 
a regular Study in the Country, and of continuing it 
in Town, and in your Jeifure Hours from Duty i in 
the Army, But you do me too much Honour to con— 
ſult me on that Sort of Reading you ſhould chuſe, be- 
ing ſo capable of making a proper Choice yourſelf : 
Yet, as you abſolutely defire to know my Sentiments 
en the Matter, I will not heſitate to tell you, that I | 
prefer the Reading of Hiſtory to any other, Hiſtory 
inſtructs us in a very inviting and agrecable 2 8 
1e 
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The greater Part of other Sciences inculcates Precepte, 
which the Heart uſually rejects, becauſe, loving Li- 


berty, it diſguſts whatever ſeems impoſed as a Com- 
mand. Inſtead of theſe imperious Maxims, Hiſtory 


furniſhes us only wich the Means of reflecting on the 


Events it lays before us; and theſe Events are as ſo 
many Examples, which we ought to follow or avoid. 
It makes us afliſt at the Councils of Kings, and ſhews 
how we may diſcern Þlattery from good Advice, It 
deſcribes for us Sieges and Battles, and points ont the 
Faults or good Conduct of Generals. It gives us, in 
a few Vears, more Experience, than ſeveral Ages, 
could without its Aſſiſtance. In fhort, Hiſtory Ve 
with juſt Reaſon, called the wiſe Counſellor of Prin- 
ces. In it, the greateſt Kings have no Kank, but by 
their Virtues ; oer degraded by the lands of Deat! ' 
they are obliged, wit bout Court, and without Artend- 
ance, to ſubmit to the Judgment of al! Nations, and 
of all Ages. There it is, we diſcover, that the Lu- 
tre proceeding from Flattery is ſuperficial, and that 
ialſe Colours are not laſting, howfoever den uſly 
they may be laid on. Now, I muſt teil you, what 
H.frorian I ſhould prefer for Pleaſure and Inftruction, 
It is Plutarch, whom rigid Critics will ſcarce own to 
be an Hiſtorian. I allow, be has not written any 
complete Hiſtory, and that he has left only ſome par— 
teular and detached Lives, But what Hiſtories do 
we find fo pleaſing and in{truftive as thoſe Lives ? 
Can we read them, without finding the moſt engag- 
ing Charms, and obſerving, at almoſt every Sentence, 
excellent Maxims of Morality and Politics? Plutarch 
adopts them very naturally; wherever he goes, Flow 
ers ſpring up about bim; he never ſteps out of his Wa 
to gather them. He paints, in genuine Colours, the 
very Man whoſe Life he writes; he repreſents him 
ſuch as he was at the Head of an Army, in the Go— 
vernment of a Nation, in his Family, and in tis Plea- 
ſures, In ſhort, Sir, I mult join in Opinion with that 
1 5 Author, 
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Author, who ſays, that, if he was forced to throw all 
the Baoks of the Ancients into the Sea, Plutarch 
ſhould be the laſt, To hear that theſe imperfect 
Hints are of any Service to you, will be a ſingular 
Pleaſure to, Ec. 


Letters of Diſſuaſicn, 

To diſſuade, we need only have Recourſe to Means 
contrary to Perſuaſion ; that is, to ſhew that the Dit- 
nculties, attending the Execution of an Enterpriſe, 
will be great, many, or inſurmountable, and the Con- 
iequences very prejudicial. Reaſon, and the common 
Occurrences of Life, will point out to us ſufficient 
Arguments for illuſtrating what we intend to ſay on 
this Lead. 


EX A MEE: £ $. 
Letter to Tifjuade a Friend from living in Celivacy. 


SIR. 

ou have declared againſt Metrimony, and for no 
other Reaſon, as I cen learn, than that you are un- 
ACCU, ed with its Sweets, If you conſidered that 
there is no other licit Means for peopling the Weed, 
and eſtabliſning a Kind of Immortality by the Peas 
dudtion of a ſucceſſive Race of Men, you would, 
perhaps, change your Opinion; but without confi- 
ning, ourſelves to general Refiexions, which affect leſs 
than thoſe of « more immediate Concern, let us ſee if 
vou could not live more agrezably with a Woman, 
than in the firgle State yeu are reſulved to make 
Choice cf. Fer my Part, I ſhould think that, if you 
nnd yourlelf caps able of regulating a Family, of li- 
ving upon good 41 erms with an honeſt Perſon, and of 
giving co0d Education to Children, you would find 
that Ih ere is nothing more comfortable than to live 


with a Veman, who has made a Tender of herſelf 


tw you, and who is wilting to diſcharge all the Duties 
; incum- 
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incumbent on that Union, And indeed, if you exa- 
mine every Thing that paſſes in a Family under proper 
Regul: ation, vou will ſee that a good \Woman ſhares 
with her Hul band in whatever may happen; cndea- 


vouring to increue his J y by her Satisfaction, and 


to alleviate his Pains and Sorrows by the Part ſhe bcars 
in them. Though the burſt 13 ranſports of Love ſhould 
ſuſter ſome Abascment, vet the virtuous Woman will 
ſtill be het U aldands belt Friend. They concert to- 
gether the Meaſures they judge conformable to what 
they deſign to un dertake and put in Exccution. They 
never act but by Asreement - their 1 noughts and 
Sentiments reſt on the Foun la tion of mutual Conh- 


dence; and the & od Unde! rſtanding that ſubſiſts be- 


tween them, adils unſyeekable Charms to their Union. 
A Huſband may p: pelt bim telt in perfect rate, ty 
leaving the Care of his Famuy-Concerns to a fruga, 


and g. Jod Houſewite. How (Wert mult it be for hum 
to. have Children, who. are the Eſtects of his Love, 


% 


and who will be heren ker the Su ppO⁰ rt of his a age e 
But it is a much more ſenſible joy, to fee that theſe 
Children grow wp In G0 ne #8, by tho inen N 
ven them. Single Life, in. Man, can no where find 
the real Conſolation and Aititance that are Wy with 
in the Society of a Woman : You know, that it is 
in Quality of Hetp- Mate that God has given fo amia- 
ble + Half to Man; and that, ther fore, the SCripture 
ſays, It is not good for a Man to be alone.“ You 
might even have ſeen in Hiitory, that the Ry;nans ex- 
pelled their City thole that perſiſted to live in the 
State of C: tibacy , a5 being uſelets to the Republic; 
and, for auzht I know, it may be of Service co our 
Government to lay a Tax upon all Bachelors. But 
it would be better to Jay upon yourſelf the Injunction 
of engaging in Matrimony „Which, no doubt, will 
be more agreeable than vou have hit nerto thought 


of. Tou will take I hope, in good Part, the Ad- 
D 6 Nes 
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vice J here preſume to give you, and believe that 
j $835 V itil all Sincerity, e CHE 


Te diſſuads a Fr iend from thinking of Murtying. 
SIR, | 
I can ſcarce imagine that you have written in ear- 

nt to me, and that a Man whom I alw ays thought 
10 iſe, was on the Point of be ing guilty of a Folly, 
which he will ſurely repent of: So it is I call the 
Reſolution you Rave taken of Marrying. Not that 
1 am an Enemy to Matrin nony, having induced ſeveral 
of my Friends to engage in that Sta te; but their 
Health was much better than your's, and their 
Affairs in a far better Situation. Have Jau examined 
what a Man ought to prepare himſelf tor Suſtering, 
wan he renounces his Libs cty for his Whale Lite ? 
i he Sacrifice he m akes 1 is terrible, and all the Reward 
be receives by it, is to be cont: 


* 424 
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33 tormente: 1 by 
bis Wife's Caprichios. If handſome, fhe is uſually 
a Coquet or haughty, and one or other is not very 
greca le to a Hutband, If. of ilufrious Birch, me 
) every Moment deſcanting upon her Anceſtors, and 
ring out your Patience v ith a Recital of their fine 
Actions, and the honourable Poſts they filled. It 
richer : ch vou are, ſhe deſpiſe and rega rds you as 
„W retch, ſubſiſti ing only on the Vortune ſhe brought 
%.. If ill-favourèed, or remarkable for any Defor- 

zity, you are perpetuaily terized and haunted with her 
icalons Notions. If you are old, ſhe will hardiy dif- 
ſerable the Diſguſt ſue at Times conceives againſt your 
Age; and, if ſhe be an honeſt Woman, you may find 
her {till more iniupportable by that Virtue, than the 
other Qualities I haye enumerated. You may now 
judge what Vexations a Man muſt undergo by a W o- 
man's Faults, if her Perfections are attended with ſo 
much Uneaſineſs. That ancicnt Author had good 
Reaſon to ſay, that a Man is never free from Per- 
plexity when he has a Ship or a Woman to govern, 


But 
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But do you think there is Jeſs Trouble 1 ing Chil- 
dren, than go\ erwins a Wife? W ew i they are little, 
they are full of Whims and Humour 8 A F Amer Can- 
not ſee without Regret 3 and, waen they are of more 
advanced Years, they appear every Mornins r before 
him as importunate Creditors, who mult h: ave Money 
for neceliary EXP noc, At id very often ior trifting Oc- 
caſions. In mort. you confult me on What you 
ought o do, I will aniwer YOu as ONC of thote VV ite- 
men of Greece, who laid that it was not vet 1ime to 
marry when he was young, and that the I tne was 
over when he was old. | auld, however, be ſorry 
if my Advice diſpleated you, and ſtill more it you re- 
fuled to follow it. Pray, examine it, and conſider it 


comes from one, who has intirely your Intereſt at 
Heart. 


? 


We need not fay much en this IIead. the Purport 
cf this Sort of Letters (nich may be leon more am- 
ply dil Cu ys V. here 2 Nay: ditecurſéed The LEAL Viat- 
ter of Letters in generai)} being to remind a Perſon 
of n we apprehend amiſs in nis Conguct, or 
to remonſtrate to him in What Reſpect we lind him 
blameable, in order that he may correct hünſelt, 
make Amends for his Fault. 


EAA NME. 
An Expoftulatery Letter to a 1 45 fir not keeping his 


IL gi d. 
in; 

Is it poſſible that the Com; plaints, juſt now made to 
me, are well-crounded, and that you are fallen oft 
from that W ord and 5 you have fo (olemnty 
given for ſettling llatters in an amicable Manner ? 
N ou may remember in What an odious Light you was 

ricaſed to conſider with me all Chcats, and how much 
you 
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vou de :tcited Perfidy. But though you ſeem forgetful 
of ſuch Sentiments, which indeed your Behaviour 
Mees you pay little Regard to, yet you muſt own with 
me, that there is nothing more pernicious for the Com- 
merce of Lite, than not kee ping one's Promiſe. 
Wat Security would there be in the Socie ty of Men, 
2nd where ſhould we hope for any Thing ſolid and 
ſubſt tal, if every Thing was to be under the In- 
guence of Change and Uncert 0 7 It is on Promiſes 
that all is founded, that Artiſans work, that Seamen 
expoſe themſelves to the Perils of the Sea, and that 
the Soldier fheves Al. acrity in fighting. It is on the 
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plighting of mutual Faith, that the Foundation of 
Leagues a and Peace is built. Every T ting, in fine, 
viould accced proſperouſly, if Sincerity reigncd 
among Men, as, on the contrary, every hing runs 
nto Confuſion and Dilorder, whenever it is wanting. 

The Cniefs deceive their Soldiers, and the Soldiers 
abandon their Chiefs. What might not be ſaid on a 
Subject abounding with ſuch a Multi, plicity of Rea- 
ſons? But you know, at lezit, as well as I do, that 
there is nothing better than a due Obſervence of Pro- 
miſes, and that it is impoſſible for Men to do with- 
out it, and to be at the fame. Time happy. Crive me 
Leave to add a Thought which is juſt come into my 
Head: Man is the more Blige to keep his Word, as 
of all Animals he is the only one capable of practiſing 
ſ> laudable a Maxim. Other Qualities are by II.ſtin&t 
or Conſtitution in Animals. Fidelity is found 
Dogs; T urtl:-Doves are conſtant in Lobe - and we 
obſerve, amonzit all Kinds of Beaſts, that the Sires 
and Dams love their Young. If you permit me to 
add fill a few Words, I will ſay, that the Lion is 
generous, the Serpent prudent, the Elephant ingeni- 
ous, and the Ant provident, and an CEconomilt : 
But none except Min can promiſe and perform. Ile 
preſcribes to himfelf what he intends to do, and at the 
lame Time. impoſes on himſelf an indiſpenſable Ne— 


cetity 
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cellity of making good what he has promiſed. In ſhort, 
Sir, 1 ſhould never have done, were I to enter into a 
Detail of every Thing that ought to induce us to 
keep faithfully our Word. I {hall therefore conjure 
you to revoke what you have inconſiderately done, 
more eſpecially as your own Quiet as well as mine 1s 

ntereſted in de ciding, az you promiſed, with Honour 
avid Integrity, the "Aſa r between us. Conſider, I 
pray you, that Law-ſuits ruin Famil: des, as War lays 


waits whole Countries. Not to me >ntion the laſting 
yh nimoſities they create, the Event is always uncer- 
tain, and the Ruin of the Parties infallible. Their 


Subitance ſoon palics out of their Hends; Lawyers 
take Poſteſſion, and kno how to keep it. If you are 
not affected by theſe Reaſons, I mull leave you to 
mne Odfſtinacy of your Temper ; but, on my Part, I 
Mall not ceale complaining £2 you have dealt very 
Th generouſly with, Se. 


Letters of Prayer and Sufpplication, 


Letters that pray and tend to obe Un ſome Favour, 


4 


may be conſidered as a Kind of Requsſt or Petition. 


8 4 A 1 P 7 FOR 
Letter ta a Gentleman to beg he wauld. Pardon ar Offence. 


S.1R, | 

I muſt confeſs he is a Man of nothing, a worthleſs 
Fellow, whom you never difodiige >d, that has dared 
to aſperſe your Character; ; and l am informed that 
you are tei pte 4 to make uſe of an Opportunity, that 
now offers, of revenging yourſelf, and making him 
repent for what he has done. But, Sir, where is that 
generous Soul, and that Heart fo much the IViaſter of 
is Paſſions, which have acquired for you fo much 
Eſteem ? It is true, we find many very induſtrious in 
fi: cking up the Poiſon of Envy and Malignity, and 
Venting it, vcheret er they come, like troublefome In- 


ſects : ; 


* 
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ſects: Yet, though we exterminate infects, we muſt 
ſparc Men, reputing it a ſufficient Satisfaction to de- 
ſpiſe the Malevolent, and to conſian them over to the 
Kemorl: ot Conſcience. By fo doing, Sir, vou wil! 

toon CONQuET yourſelf ; and what can be more glorious 
than ſuch a Conquctt ? ? You will be better latisfied 
with yourſelt, and more eſteemed by your Friends, 

for pardoning than obliging one fo far beneath your 
Iotice to make Reparation. You have been often 
heard to admire one of the Ancients, who thought it 
enough to ſay to one of his Slaves, whom he had de- 
tected in a confiderable Fault: „ Get you gone, I 
would chaſtiſe you, if I was not in a Paſſion.“ He 
ſpoke as A Chriftia 2, before the Eſtabliſhment of 
Gor iftiantty Would you then act as a vindictive Pagan, 
er ſhould you forget that you rofeſs a Religion which 
lays down and nculcates the molt meck and humane 
J. torality that ever was? It teaches us that God re- 
ierves to himf-15 Vengeance, becauſe he 1 can 
puniſh wich Juſtice, and without Paflion. I ima gine, 
you will not incroach upon his Privilege, r "tha! 
YOU Wil perceive, even according to the Maxims fthe 
World, that your Behaviour will be more laudable in 
pardoning than ſeeking Revenge. The proud, yet 
mean Spir it, ſays, that Reye: nge is Weck, and 15 It 
may be to ſuch; but he that weighs Things cooly in 
the Balance of right Rcaſon, recommends the Charms 0 
of Clemency, and is far from ever thinking tha 
Weakneſs may have a Share in the Sentiments Gene. 
roity alone will inſpire you with. 


02 


805 


Lettcrs of Recommentation. 
'There is nothing we ought to be fo cautious, fo 


reſerved, and ſo much upon our Guard in, as the Af- 


fair of recommending, Befides the Dil culty of F at 
certaining any Thing of another, Ian is natur. ally 
ſubject to ſo many Changes, that we have always 
Reaſon to tear, unleſs we are long and thoroughly ac- 

quainted 
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guaitted with the Party we have taken upon us to 
rec ommend. The Faults of thoſe vie have foll:cited 

Favours for, are in ſome Meature imputed to us, as 
it happened to MAencrates, who had recommended a 
Man to Pelzperchon, that alked him the firit Day 
for a Talent. Polyperchon gave it him, and wrote at 
the ſame Time to Aenscrates to be more circumfipect 
zor the tuture in his Recommendation 

We recommend two Ways, according as the Parties 
are dear or indifferent to uz. If we love, we W 
them, and there is no Circumflarce in their Rlerit, 
but we endeavour to ſet in the mot advantageous 
Light, We ſhew how deeply we are intereſted in 
every Thing regarding them, and we promiſe 0 be 
accountab le ſor all the good Offices rendered them. 
We even pray more than once, and this Kind of 
Repetition, whereby the Style would Nag on other 
Occafions, makes the E epretion more lively, as en- 
forced by the Sentiments of the Heart, 

Our Letters are not ala with the ſame Ardour, 
when written only through mere Civility and Com- 
plaiſance. We then content ourſelves with recom- 
mending in a cold Manner, which ſhews that we do 
not make a formal Requeſt but bechuſe we have been 
importuned to it, and that we fhall neither be very 
grateſul, nor full of Reſentment, if what we alk is 
granted or refuſed, —Sce the luſtructions on this Head in 


the Chaper of the Matter of Letters in general, 


EB AA ML E. 
SIR, 

It is Friendſhip that here intercedes, and not the 
Deſire of others. The Gentleman I preſume to re- 
commeud to you for the Favour it lies in your Power 
to grant, is my particular Friend, and well known 
for a Perion of great Merit. I intreat you to deal ſo 
by him, that I may not have the Di nlcaſure of prov- 
ing uſcleis to bim, or of paying him off with nothing 

mote 
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more than good ! antentions, on an 5 rag th whe; 
Fe hopes for much more from my Credit. I write to 
vou with as much Earncitneſs 2 by if wv whole Fortune 
Was depending on the Succeſs of his Affair. You ſee 
that the I hi gs has changed its Nature, and that it is 
no more his Buſineſs I recommend to you. In ſhort, 
it is my Cw Towra ] comm it to your Care, and 
purſue under. a different Name. I moſt humbly beg 
vou to ſupport it: You ſhail ind none more grateful 
than, Ee. 

Letters of Thanks. 

We ſhould always endezvcur to teſtify our Grati- 
tude according to the Obligation we are under, Let 
v3 never be wanting to examine the F avour tccei ved, 

and the Merit of the Perſon who conſerredeit. If a 
Friend has been of Service to us, we may thank him 
familiarly; but we muit thank in very ſubmiſave 
Terms a great Lord, to whom we arc indebted for a 
ſettled Condition of Lif fe, i ny confideral e Pre- 
ſent. Whatever may be the Quality of the Beneſit 
and Benefactor, it is necefiary we ſhould ſeen: nl, ble 
of it, and withal exaggerate its Circumſtances, m. kin 
appear the Utility or Honour that has accrued to us 
from it, and proteſting, in concluting our Letter, that 
we ſhall preſerve it in perpetual Remembrance. 


EXAMPLES. 
Letter of Thanks fer a Seal, 


The Seal you ſent me is the prettieſt Thing I ever 
ſaw, and I am vexed I cannot praite it fuffiviently. 
But let me tell you, that the Poet who would fain 
ſeal up his Miſtreſs's Mouth, becauſe not very reſerved 
in keeping his Sectets, ought to have had ſuch an 
agreeable Seal, to be worthy of ſo nice an Application, 
i he moft excellent Engravers are Botchers to your's ; 
nay, I may ſay, Apelless Pencil never delineated any 
Thing with the Art and Delicacy of your Figures 

ut 
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But as I do not ſo much regard your Preſent as z 
Maſter-picce in its Kind, than as a Pieige of your 
Friendſhip; I cannot thank you enough tor it, no! 


expreſs to what Degree J am, Tc. 


Letter of Thenks to a Freud. 

You are never tired in obliging me. My Letters 
are always troubleſome to you, and your's are ever 
doing me ſome Good. It is an Intercourſe I con- 
tinually gain by, and you loſe. You might employ 
your lime hotter, and conſider that my trifling Con- 
cerns are not worthy ol the Care you take of them. 
But what is there that can put a Stop to your gene- 
rous Diſpoſition ? You are always willing to add good 
Offices to good Counſels. All I can ſay to you, is, 
that I am truly thankful for them, and that none can 
be with more Sincerity your Friend, than, Oc. 


Letters of Accuſation, 


In Matters of Accuſation, we muſt carefully guard 
againſt being reputed Slanderers. There are true Ac- 
cuſations attended with good Effects; but Calumny 
is always malignant, as it attacks Innocence, and iup- 
poles Crimes. Informers arc juitly held as public 
Plagues, and it ſeldom happens they eſcape condign 
Puniſhinent. On the contrary, as Accuſation aims at 
nothing more than particular Crimes, and the I yran- 
ny of the Great; it mav hinder the Continuance of 
Diſorders, and become uſeful to the State. Jo obtain 
ſo laudable an End, the Accufer ſhould never appear 
envious nor obſtinate, but rather moderate, and wil- 
ling to give up the Point, when he perceives himſelf 
miſtaken in his Conjectures. Otherwiſe, far from 
gaining Eſteem he will draw upon himielf the In- 
dignation of thoſe he writes to. If he attacks a Crime, 
let him ſpare the Perſon, eſpecially if this Perſon's Re- 


putation does not ſuifer in other Reſpects. Let him be 


clear and exact in his Narrative of what has happened, 
and 
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and ſtrong in his Proofs, However, it will not be 


amiſs to make known, that he docs not {ay all, that he 
may not be ſuſpected as an Enemy, and that the Ac- 
cuſed may appear more culpable. But when the Crime 
is hcinous, and pbartic: nat concerns tie Ferſon that 
writes, he may exceed the Bounds of the preferibed 
Moderation: For it is not provanie be 


— w 


would com- 
plain in cold Blood, if 2 Po Dnard was hell to his 
Breaſt, and thete was ell a Deſign of taking away 
his Life. 


r : IJ * — w 1 15 
{ NoIc who underta! Ke 0 accuſe One Of a conhderable 


Fault, often begin their Leiters with the gond Quali- 
ties of the Per ſon they inte ad to lame. This Artifice 
makes them appear fircite, whereas, if they were 
thought prejudiced by Avetſion, they would not Pere 
ſuade fo eallly. Such is the fol! owing Example, ac- 
cuſing one Lady to another of a fiong Dif poſition to 
Sander: 
MA DAM, 
J have been row upwards of a Weck at . 
a 10, thi ough in the Tinte! hae: neither conſulted 
Papers nor Hooks, yet, I date fay, I have never ſtudied 
8 much, nor reaped ſo m- 955 Advanta! ge from my 
Study, The Lady of the Place has been the princi- 
pa duhject of my Application, and pe. haps I. have not 
ii ſucceeded in the Deſign, by your Orders, ef knows 
ing periectly her ſtrong and weak Side, I ſry nothing 
to you of her Perſon; you know better than I. da, 
that ſhe is quite handſome and agreeable, AI her 
Actions have a peculiar Grace, and, it Nature has 
left ſome flight Blemith in her Face, ſhe is ingenious 
enough to repair or cover it by ſome particular Charm, 
Her Wit is not leſs ſolid than brilliant. It conceives 
readily, and thinks with ſuſtneſs. It ſeldom fails to 
hit the Mark, though it does not ſeem to take Aim. 
It diſcovers whatever is nice and pretty in all Things 
without the "Trouble of ſearching. Her Humour is 
gay without Levity, and ſerious without . 
0 
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She is free without lagiutcretion, and complatiant with= 
out Meanne's, ther Air is fo natural and Open, that no- 
thing Kiff, fallen, or forbidding, can ever be remark - 
ed in it. She chuſes her Friends with wonderful Dif- 
cernmetrit, and has a te and laſting At! Scion for 
git all "ob excellent Quiilitics, | 
am. O01, 80 od (o tel! vou, Madam, that f have 0 diſcovered 
a i Fal which in a great Degree mult tarnich their 
Lultre. This amiable Woman, vnole Conduct ap- 
pears ſo wiſe and regular, belicves eaſily the Slander 
ſhe is told, takes Pleaſure in pobliſhing it, and even 
ang it by Circumſtances to make it proballle. 


mem. But, «af! O01 1 


here is not a Vice I] deteſt more than this calumni- 
ating Humour, It robs us of Honour, that Honour 
every one is o 2 i to preſerve, which excites the 


ave to expoſe Cailv their Lite to a thouſand Dangers, 
d induces ſo man * others to a wilful Renunclation 
mne Sweets of Reſt, and the Charms of, Pleaſure, 
f my Subſtance is ſtolen from me, I am not deprived 
ef the Mean tc) recruit my Loſſes 
des net tetutn in ſth 


; but Reputation 
is Manner. Once loſt, it is ſcarce 
er rccoverable, and the Wounds made im it are ſel— 
dem cloted. TI have ſought after the Cauſe of the Plea- 
fure ſhe takes in theſe malign Aſperſions, but could not 
find any one that ſeemed ſatisfa Ctory. Does ſhe ima- 
eine the good Name the deprives others of, will turn 
to her Adv «Mage : } Rather. mult not ſhe think, that 
others wil make Repriſals on her? There are few 
Tongues but meet with favourable Ears, when intent 
upon ſpre⸗ ding falſe Reports. However, I am willing 
to believe, that the Lady's Intention is not intirely 
criminal, as meaning only to make herſelf agreeable 
in Company; but cannot A Woman, with ſuch a Va- 
ricty of Charms, pleaſe innocently, without diſoblig- 
ing? Cannot ſhe laugh without a Crime, cannot 
ſhe divert without a Tincture of Malice, cannot ſhe 
be witty without Scandal? Our Morals muſt be 
greatly depraved, if nothing but Obloquy ſhould 
pleaſe ! 
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that no Entertainment of any Kind can be fo pleaſins 
and intereſting, You revive and quicken Converſa- 
tion in its Janguifhing State, by inzenious (Queſtions, 
and by Diſputes, wherem none of the Heat ot Alterca- 
tion appears, but only a decent Warmth for kceping 
them animated and. if „ou z4d ſome Raillery, YOu 
are always ſure to play it off with the moſt delicate 
"Touches. In ſhort. Madam, no hidden Malia nancy 
is obſerved in your Exprefions : on the contrary, your 
Imagination, remarkable for its Purity, is induſtrious 
in adorning its Powers with all Sorts of beautiful Ideas. 
Let me deſire you to perſiſt in this Courſe; you will 
be more wiſe and virtuous by it, and you will ive more 
happy, more revered by the World, and better ſatisfied 
with yourſelt. I could add, if it was « Thing de- 
ſerving of your Attention, that I am, with all poſſible 
Reſpect, &c. 

Letters af A 52 2 9 *. 

When a Perſon undertakes to defend himſelf or ano- 
ther, it will be adviſable firſt to ſhew the Neceſſity of 
anſwering Accuſers. This would be a great Advan- 
tage, if Perſons of Note were intereſted in the Cauſe. 
It is eaſy to ſpeak in Favour of Innocence againſt Ca- 
lumny; but it ſeems the Confidence, ariſing from 
Right and Juſtice, ſhould not exceed the Bounds of 
Moderation, We may obſerve, that in the primitive 
Church the great Men who undertook the Defence of 
Chriſtianity, proteſted to the Emperors, their Tyrants, 
that, except in Matters of Religion, they were always 
obedient to their Orders: They even aſſured them, that 

they 
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Weakneis of the reſt. 
St. Evremont's Apeiggr, at the Requeſt of a Lach, fir 
the Philoſaer Epicutus. 

NIA DAM, ä 

You dsſite to be informed, whether I would chuſe 
to write an Apology for HAficurus, of whoſe Sc, you 
think, I profeis myſelf. Here is a Sort of Apolocy tor, 
or rather the truett Idea I could form to myſelf of that 
Philoſopher. The Word © Pleaſure* recalls him tv 
my Mind, and makes me confeſs, that, of all the Opi- 
nions of Philoſophers concerning the Sovereign Good, 
none appears to me ſo rational as his. It would be to 
no Purpcſe to alledge here the Reaſons, that have been 
given an hundred Times by the Epicureaus, that the 
Love of Pleaſure and the Avoiding of Pain, are the 
firſt an! molt natural Motions, obſerved in Men: 
That Riches, Power, Honour, and Virtue, may con— 
tribute to our Happinels ;* but that the ſole Enjoy- 
ment of Pleaſure, is, to ſpeak all, the ultimate End 
to which our Actions tend. It is a Thing clear 
enough of itſelf, and J am fully perluaded of it. At 
the ſame Time I don't well know what this Pleaſure 
of Epicurus was, for I never found learned Men fo di- 
vided about any Point, as about the Morals of this 
Philoſopher. Philoſophers, and even ſome of his 
own Scholars, have exclaimed againſt him, as a ſen— 
ſual and careleſs Perſon. All Sccts are oppolite to 
his. Magiſtrates have looked upon his Doctrine as 
prejudicial to the Public. Czcero, ſo juſt and wiſe in 
his Opinions, and Platareb, fo much eſtcemed tor his 
Judgment, have not been favourable to him, And, 
as for the Chr:/tians, the ancient Fathers have 8 
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him paſs for the greateſt and moſt dangerous of impious 
Pertons. Thus I have thewn his Enemies; now let 
us ſee who his Friends were, A trodorus, Hermacus, 
Aeraceus, and many others that uſed to diſpute 
with him, had as much Veneration as Friendſhip for 
his Perſon. Dizgenes Laertius could not write his Life 
with more Advantage to his Reputation, than he has 
done. Lucretius was his Adorer; Seneca, as much an 
Enemy as he was to his Sect, hath mentioned him 
with Praiſe. If ſome Cities have exprefied an Averfion 
for him, others have erected Statues in his Honour. 

Now, if I am unwilling to receive all that his Ene- 

mies have publiſhed of him, ſo 1 do no: eahly believe 
what his Defenders ſay. I cannot think that he had 
a Defign to introduce a Pleaſure more tevere than the 
Virtue of the Stor, This Jealouty of Auſter ty 
ſeems to me extravagant in a voluptitous Philoſopher, 
take his Pieaſure in what Senſe Volt picale, A pretty 
Myſtery this, to deciaim againſt a Virtue, that diveſts 
a wite Milan of his Sentes, to efta%lifh a Pleaſure that 
-fords him no Motion! The wiſe Man of the 8727.8 
is a virtuous Inſenſible, that of the Epicureans a volup— 
tous Immoveable. T he frlt bears Afflicti ions, with- 
Gut Afflictions; the ſecond taſtes Pleaſure, without 
Pleaſure, 

But now, ſome one will fay to me, What think 
vou of Epicurus You believe neither his Friends nor 
his Enemies, his Adverſaries nor his Defenders. W hat 
then is your Judgment of him? I am of Opinion, 
that Epicurus was a very wile Philoſopher, who, ac- 
cording to different Times and Occaſions, loved 
Pleaſure in Repoſe, or Pleaſure in Motion; and that 
this different Pleaſure has occaſioned the different 
Reputation he has found in the World. Trmi/ecrates 
and his Enemies have charged him with ſenſual Plea- 
ſures ; thoſe that have defended him, talk of nothing 
but of ſpiritual Fleatures, Both theſe Ailertions may 
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be well grounded. There is a Time to laugh, and a 
Time to weep, according to Selomin; a Lime to be 
ſober, and a Time to be ſenſual, according to Epicu- 
rus. Beſides, a voluptuous Man is not equally ſo all 
his Life. In Religion, the greateſt Libertine is ſome- 
times the moſt devout. In the Study of Wiſdom, 
the moſt Indulgent to Pleaſure is ſometimes the moſt 
ſevere. As for me, I look otherwiſe upon Epicurus in 
Youth and Health, than in Old-age and Sickneſs. 
Indolence, Franquillity, and the Happineſs of idle 
ſick Perſons, cannot be better expreſled, than they 
are in his Writings. Senſual Pleaſure is no leſs ex- 
plained in that formal Paſſage, which Cicero expreſsly 
alledges. I know, indeed, that all imaginable Care 
has been taken to deſtroy its Credit, and to invalidate 
it; but are mere Conjectures to be compared with the 
Teſtimony of Cicero, who was ſo well acquainted 
with the Philoſophers of Greece and their Opinions ? 
It were much better to aſcribe this to the Inconſtancy 
of human Nature and to the Inequality of our Minds, 
Where is a Man ſo uniform, as to have nothing une- 
qual and contradictory in his Actions? Salmen de- 
ſerves the Name of Wiſe, at leaſt as much as Ipicu- 
rus, and was equally miſtaken in his Opinions, and 
in his Conduct, Mentagne, when he was a young 


| Man, believed, that our Thoughts ought to be cter- 


nally fixed upon Death, that we might be prepared 
for it. When be came to be old, he tells us, he al- 
tered his Mind, and would have us ſuffer ourſelves to 


| be ſweetly biaſſed by Nature, which will ſufficiently 


teach us to die. 
Mr. Bermer, that great Favourer of Epicurus, has 
confeſſed, that, aſter a Study of Philoſophy of fifty 


| Years, he has doubted even of thoſe Things he be- 
| lieved to be the moſt certain. All Objects have dit- 


ferent Faces, and our Minds, which are in continual 


Motion, look upon them as they turn: So that, if 1 
may be allowed the Expreſſion, we have nothing but 


new 
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new AſpeAs, while we think we enjoy new Diſcove- 
ries, Beſides, Age brings great Alterations in our 
Humour; and, by the Alteration of Humour, is very 
often introduced that of our Opinions. Jo this we 
may add, that the Pleaſures of the Senfes ſometimes 
make us difreliſh the Satisfaction of the Mind, as too 
Jejune and naked; and that the nice and refined Satiſ- 
factions of the Mind deſpiſe in their T'urn the Plea- 
ſures of the Senſes, as too groſs. So we ought not 
to be ſurpriſed, that, in fo great a Diverſity of Proſ- 
peas and Motions, Epicurus, who wrote more than 
any Philoſopher, ſhould ſay the ſame Thing in a Git— 
ferent Manner, according as he might have different 
Thoughts and Notions of it. What Occaſion is 
there for gereral Arguments to ſhew, that he had no 
Averſion to all Sorts of Pleaſure ? But, if he loved the 
Er.'oyment of them, he managed himſelf prudently ; 
and, as he was indulgent to the Motions of Nature, 
ſo he diſliked any Violence offered to them; not al- 
ways reckoning Abſtemiouſneſs a Virtue, but always 
accounting Luxury a Vice, He would have Sobriety 
and CEconomy regulate the Appetite, and the preſent 
Pleaſures never to hurt thoſe that were to ſucceed : 
„% Sie r voluptatibus fruaris, ut fuluris non no- 
ceas,” He diſengaged Pleaſures from the Diſorders 
that precede, and the Diſtaſte that follows them. 
When he fell into infirmities and Pains, he fixed the 
chieſeſt Good in Indolence ; wiſely, in my Opinion, 
if we conſider the Condition he was then in; for the 
Ceflation of Pain is the Happineſs of thoſe that Jan- 
euiſh under it. As for the Tranquillity of Mind, 
which compoſed the other Part of his Happineſs, it is 
nothing but an Exemption from Trouble : But he 
that can no longer have agreeable Motions, is happy. 
: he can preſerve himſelf from the Vexations of 

ain, 


I now conclude, that Indolence and Repoſe ought 


to make the chiefeſt (Good of Epicurus, when he was 
| infirm 
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infirm and languiſting: But for a Man that is in per- 
tect Health, for a Man that is in a Condition to taſſe 
Pleaſure, I am of Opinion, that Health ſhews itſelf 
by ſomething more lively than a bare Indolence, and 
that a good Diſpoſition of the Soul requires ſomething 
more animating than a peaceable State. 

We live in the Midſt of an infinite Number of 
Goods and Evils, and with Senſes capable of being 
affected with the one, and tormented with the other. 
Without very much Philoſophy, a little Reaſon will 
make us reliſh good Things with all the Satisfaction, 
and inſtruct us to bear the bad with all the Patience we 
can. Such are the Leſſons, Madam, of the Epicurean 
Philoſophy 3 and, if liked by you, as coming from 
one who has a ſingular Eſteem for you, nothing will 
be a more ſenſible Pleaſure to, &c. 


Letters of Complaint and Repreach. 


The Complaints of Friends are uſually more mode- 
rate than thoſe inſpired by Love or Jealouſy ; not but 
Friends may reprimand ſeverely for a Breach of Faith ; 
out, when betrayed, they more frequently proceed 
to an open Rupture. Complaints of the Remiſſnefs 
of Friends, whether they have neglected to write, or 
to acquit themſelves of ſome Commiſſion, require a 
natural Turn of Expreſſion, free from all Affectation. 
Thoſe intended as Accuſations of Crimes, are beſt fet off 
with ſolid Senſe and Sincerity ; ſo that of Courſe they 
exclude Witticiſms, and all Sorts of Pleaſantry. 

Reproach is of a ſimilar Nature to Complaint. In 
the Form of Accuſation, it ought to ſtrike home, like 
2 bitter InveRive ; yet ſome Meaſure ſhould be kept, 
when Perſons of Conſideration are addreſſed. When 
Tenderneſs 's its moving Spring, it ought rather to ap- 
pear animated by the Emotions of the Heart, than 
pointed with the Suhtilities of ſententious Wit. Ex- 
amples of either will be here unneceſlary, becauſe every 
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one, without any great Art, may ſhew and inforce his 
Reaſons for Complaint, or Reproach. 


Letters of Morality, Science, &c. 


Man, in his Infant ſtate, is ignorant of what he is, 
from whence he is, and for what End he is created. 
Nature, it is true, has implanted in him the Defire 
of knowing the primitive Truth, and of acquiring 
the Habit of Science. This is the natural and com- 
mon Inheritance of all Men; for, fince the Begin- 
ning of the World to the preſent Time, the human 
Mind has always endeavoured to diſcover the eaſieſt 
Way for diffipating the Darknefs of the Underſtand- 

ing. But Truth, which is hidden in a Well, as Py- 
thagoras ſaid, has not appeared in 2 vizble Form to 
human Reaſon. Sometimes it may preſent itſelf to 
View at a Diſtance, or under the thick Veil of a 
thouſand Errors; and though Reaſon may labour 


hard to refute ſome of thnie Prom, and confound the. 


reſt, yet, not finding her Reſearches ſuccetstul, ſhe 
muſt call in the Help of Curioſity. Then it is, that, 
excited by the Motive of Knowledge, and animated 
by the Reſolution of being informed, ſhe will reach 
the Source of Arts and Sciences, as may be ſeen more 
amply in the following Diſſertations, treated in the 
Form of Letters. But it will be firſt proper to know 
'to what Perſons thefe Letters ought to be written, and 
what ought io be the Style of them. 

It ſeems, that, as to Letters of Morality, Science, 
and Curioſity, they ought to be written to thoſe only 
whom we believe they would be acceptable to. In 
treating them, Care ſhould be taken not to affect a 
conciſe Style, for Fear of introducing Obſcurity in 
Things which are but too obſcure of themſelves. 
When they are addreſſed to polite Perſons, but not 
verſed in the Study of Literature, whatever is harſh 
in Terms of Art may be ſoſtened, and made more in- 
tellizible by a Kind of Paraphraie ; but theſe Rules 
need 
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need not be obſerved in writing to ſome learned Man 
by Profeſſion: Far from having Recourſe then to 
Circumlocution, in order to be underſtood, the Man- 
ner of ſpeaking that ſuits beſt Sciences, beſides being 
the more proper, will be a Teſtimony how great our 
Opinion is of the Learning of thoſe for whom we ex- 
Plain and diſcuſs Things in fo brief a Manner, It 
ſecms alſo that a Choice of Sciences ſhould be made ac- 
cording to the Taſte of Perſons; for it would be not 
tefs ridiculcus to propoſe Queſtions of Philoſophy, or 
Problems of Geometry and Algebra, to a young La- 
dy, than to aſk of a grave Doctor the Difference of 
Women's Head-dreſſes. Whatever is moſt inſtruc— 
tive in Morality, agreeable in Hiſtory, and amuſing 
in Relations of Things in foreign Countries, may 
furniſh proper Subjects of Entertainment for Ladies ; b 
ſo that, beſore writing theſe Letters, it will be very 
neceflary © conſider the Condition, Sex, Humour, 
Age, and Proſeſſion of the Perſon to whom we ate 
ob ived to wile, 


EXXIGMPLES. 
To H.. 


, on VULGAR OPINIONS. 


SIu, 

I agree with you, that there are but few popular O- 
pinions J would chuſe to approve of; but I muſt alſo 
confeſs, that I do not condemn them al! indiſcrimt— 
natel y. You find ſtrange what is uſually ſaid, that a 
Child, too witty for its Age, cannot live long. I am 
willing to believe, that the Loſs of ſuch a Child, as 
attended with a more ſenſible Concern, is more re— 
markable, However, it way be ſaid, that ſeveral 
great Men are of the Opinion you call vulgar. Con- 
ſider Quintilian's Reflexion on this Head. After hav- 
ing mentioned the good Qualities of a Son he had 
loſt: We afually ſees ys he, that that which ri- 
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pens too ſoon, ſoon corrupts, and that it cannot lait 
as long as we wiſh it would, There is I know not 
what Sort of Envy in the Deſtiny that cuts ſhort the 
great Hopes we have conceived, It might ſeem as it 
it feared that Man would riſe above his Condition, 
and exceed the Bounds preſcribed to him.“ Seneca 
ſpeaks much to the fame Purpoſe, where he conſoles 
HMHarcia- „What, Marcia“ When you conſidered 
that your Son, in early Youth, was poſſeſſed of a con- 
ſummate Prudence that ſeemed to have been ripened 
by a long Courſe of Years ; when you ſaw that he de- 
ſpiſed Voluptuouineſs, that he governed his Paſſions, 
that he loved Riches for no other Reaſon than to diſ- 
penſe them in Liberalities, and that he taſted of Plea- 
{ures without Irregularity and without Exceſs, could 
you believe that he would have remained long with 
you! Did not you repreſent to yourſelf, that whatever 
is arrived at its laſt Degree of Perfection, is ready to 
fall? That a conſummate Virtue vaniſhes in a Mo— 
ment from before our admiring Eyes, and that early 
Fruits wait not for a later Seaſon ? A briſk and clear 
Fire dies away in an Inſtant; that which is kindled in 
Matter not eaſily inflammable, and which affords but a 
ſullen and gloomy Light, keeps in incomparably bet- 
ter. We may ſay the ſame of Wits; the more vivid 
their Light is, the ſooner they are extinguiſned: And, 
generally ſpeaking, that which cannot rite higher, may 
be ſoon expected to fall. Fabian writes, that, in the 
"Time of our Fathers, a Child was ſeen at Rome of the 
Size of the tallcſt Man, This Child, by nct living 
but a ſhort Time, authoriſcd ard verified the Predic- 
tion of all Men of Senſe concerning his Death. They 
judged with Reaſon that he would never arrive at an 
Age which he had anticipated, and which Nature, if I 
may be ſo permitted to ſpeak, had advanced him. This 
Example confirms what we have already ſaid, that per- 
feet Maturity is an infallible Mark of the Ruin of its 
Subject, and that the End of a Thing happens neceſ- 

farily, 
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any, whenever the Virtue and Powers it had ſor 
Growth, are intirely exhauited.“ 

To this it may not be amils to add what the 
fame Author had ſaid before, That great Proſpe- 
rities ate ſeldom ſeen to Jaſt long, and that it is only 
the micedling Felicity that is durable, and holds out 
to the End. Fortune uſually returns the fame Way 
ihe came. She does not tarry long where the is pret- 
ſed to come. Nature in like Manner haftens to take 
back what ſhe has given too ſoon; and, if the has too 
haſtily made conſiderable Loans, the demands them 
before tize Term ſhe ought to have allowed, Aiter 
the Tellimonies of theſe great Authors, I have no- 
thing more to ſay to youu than that I am, &c. 


Toe Myr, — „ on FORTUNE, 


SIR, 


Can ſo ſenſible a Man, as you, ſay, that one need 
only be happy in the Way of the World to be eſteem- 
ed a great Man? I allow, that Fortune often enhan- 
ces and ſpreads a Luſtre upon Actions, which, with— 
out its Aſſiitance, would he buried in Obſcurity ; 
and that temporal Bleſſings may ſometimes and 
in the Place of Merit, and ſupply tne Deficiency 
of good Qualities. But, good Sir, you muſt own that 
this. is rare, and that it would be a wrong Thing to 
Cite it as an Example, I know that Chance is pro- 
dustive of the Succeſs of Things, which Art could 
not bring to the ſame Perfection; and that it happened 
twice, that a Pencil, thrown away twice through Vex- 
ation and Deſpair, had painted admirably well the 
Froth of a Hotie and that of a Dog. But will the 
throwing away of a Pencil, a hundred "I imes over, form 
a Horſe or a Dog, to which nothing is wanting? Let 
us therefore ſay, that, to execute ſomething complete, 
Art and Fortune ſhould. go friendly Hand in Hand. 
A Warrior may, by the Impetuoſity of Courage, and 
the Aſſiſtance of Chance, ſignaliſe himſelf, and gain 
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a great Advantage; but, if he is not well acquainted 
with the Art of War, inſtead of being reputed a great 
Captain, he will commit conſiderable Faults, and ſoon 
loſe the Reputation he had only acquired by a fortu- 
nate Event. It muſt be ſtil] more difficult for an ig- 
2orant Perſon to make himſelf illuſtrious in other Pro- 
ieffions. Will a Stateſman continue long in his Poſt, 
if he neither knows Politics in general, nor the Inte- 
zeſts of Nations in particular? I] ſhould even think, 
tat, if Fortune alone raiſed a Man without Merit to 
mne higheſt Dignities, far from making him appear 
virtuous, ſhe would expoſe the mere his Vices, as a 
5culptor would make a Statue appear much leſs than it 
is in Effect, if he placed it on the Summit of a Pyramid. 
Let us alio acknowledge, that Fortune is equally ma- 
lignu and capricious, when ſhe raiſes to a very high De- 
price thoſe who are undeſerving of her Favours. She 
thus draws down upon them Raillery and Contempt, 
ihewing their Faults in a more conſpicuous Light, and 
preparing them for a more dangerous Fall. Believe 
ne, dear Sir, we may enjoy the Sweets of calm Repoſe, 
without dreading her Malice, or wiſhing for her Be- 
nefits. For my Part, I would not be even indebted to 
her for your Friendſhip. I am willing to acquire it by 
my Services, and to make myſelf worthy of it by the 
Sentiments of Eſteem and Reſpect I ſhall always have 
for you. 
To Mr. ———, on BENEFITS. 
SIR, 

The World, I confeſs, is full of ungrateſul Perſons; 
but, do you know, Sir, that the Number would not 
appear fo great, if we were acquainted with the real 
Cauſe of their Ingratitude. When we have examined 
into the Intention of thoſe that do us Good, we of- 
ten diſcover Motives in it, not much favourable to 
them, and at the ſame Time of little Force to bind 
us down to Gratitude. He who gives to me, to make 
it known to every one, ought to be ſatisfied, when 

every 
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every one knows of it; he has no longer a Right to 
demand any Thing elſe. If he had left to me the 


Care of making known his henefaction, he might 


have Reaſon to complain, if I had not punctually 
done it : But he would not truſt to me, and, as he 
did what I ought to have done, I am releaſed, and 
may give myſelf no further Trouble. He has paid 
himſelf ; will it therefore be juſt for me to pay him over 
again? Let him hold his Tongue, if he would have 
me ſpeak. 

Again, what Obligation is one under to thoſe who 
grant not till the laſt Extremity what they are aſked 
tor ; that is, when they can hold out no longer, and 
have not Strength enough to withſtand the Aſſaults 
of an obſtinate Beſieger? Would you commend a 
timid Man, incapable of an Act of Generoſity, and 
who would 'not have granted you a Favour, if he had 
Courage enough to refuſe you ? Prodigals are in no 
Reſpeck more upright in their Intention, than theſe 
Daſtards. Money falls through their Fingers; they 
do not beſtow it; they throw it away as a Thing 
of no Value. Some alſ+ upbraid the Unfortunate in 
a very outrageous Manner with the Miſery they de- 
fire to be relieved from. They ſell at fo dear a Rate 
the Favours they grant, that it may be ſaid they ſtrixe 
with the ſame Hand they give the Alms. On the 
contrary, Ingratitude would be regarded as a Moniter 
in civil Society, if it was leſs common, and we were 
leſs accuſtomed to it: But, when a Benefactor gives 
with an ill Grace, he ſpoils all, and unhinges himſelt 


of that Merit, which muſt be attributed to him only, 


who can relieve with an upright Heart and cheartul 
Countenance, | 


To. Ir, =—————, e, LyES. 


You give an Account of Things juſt as you pleate 
in your Letter: But, to ſpeak to you frankly, ,vour 
Brother has made great Complaints to me of your in- 
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fincere Way of Dealing. Conſider how unharpy 
Men would de, if they did not live in Society, and 
what Perplexities and Vexations they muſt be liable 
to, if thoſe, who lived together, never ſpoke their 
real Sentiments. A Lye changes the Face of Things. 
It ſtiffes Truth, far from making it appear. It forces 
People to be continually on their Guard. It occaſions 
numberleſs Inconveniencies and Diſorders in Life. If 
Proteſtations of Friendſhip are made us at the Time 
real Hatred is practiſing its Machinations againſt our 
Welfare, can we avoid falling into the Snare ? Har- 
mony and a good Underſtanding may more eaſily be 
maintained between Nations that do not underſtand one 
another's Language, than between pretended Friends, 
who diſguiſe their Thoughts. We can diſcourſe with 
dumb Perſons by Signs; their Silence, it is true, may 
be troubleſome to Society, but it does not prejudice it 
to the Degree that Lying does. Now, Sir, would it 
not be adviſeable for you to relinquiſh the Opinion, 
that Deceiving artfully is the Way to be wiſe in ſome 
Reſpe&, or at leaſt to be poſſeſſed of the Wiſdom of 
the World. Do not think that it is a Point of Pru- 
dence to contiive the Succeſs of an Intrigue for ſome 
wicked Purpoſe. It is allowable in the politer Arts 
to deceive our Senſes, and the Maſters that can form 
the beſt Deception, are deemed the moſt ingenious, 
But Painters and Cheats deceive with very different 
Intentions. The firſt deceive in order to pleaſe. The 
Language of the others is ſmooth, and flows as Oil, 
according to the Expreſſion of the Sc ripture ; but its 
Conſequences are more piercing than Arraws. It is 
a Poiſon that lulls the Senſes, but the Malignity per- 
vades the Heart. In ſhort, they do Evil with good 
Words, and kill us with perfumed and gilded Arms. 
Hence it is, that our vitiated Morals corrupt the Uſe 
of the beſt Things, and Words that may be of Ad- 
vantage to us, become pernicious, God threatens the 
Decentul with a * Puniſhment that feems pretty 


ſtrange, 
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ſtrange. He ſays, that they Hall not ſee in broad 
Day; that is, that God will ſo confound them, as to 
diſconcert all their Politics, They will grope about 
at Noon, as at Midnight, and will go aſtray in the 
moſt frequented and eatieſt Roads, Theſe ſubtle Per- 
ſons, who pride themſelves in diving into Minds, and 
of ſearching into the moſt ſecret Folds of Hearts, be- 
come in their urn the Dupes of thoſe they have de- 
ceived. They confide in the Sincerity of thoſe they 
have abuſed, and whom they repute credulous; but 
thoſe very Perions have opened their Eyes as they fell, 
and obterve the Snares laid again for them. Far from 
expoting themſelves to a ſecond Fall, they think. of 
nothing but Revenge, and, being well acquainted with 
the Artifices of their Enemies, they have Recourſe to 
the ſame, and difſemble, when leaſt thought of. Theſe, 
methinks, may be inſtructive Leſſons for you, to em- 
brace contrary Maxims to thoſe you have hitherto fol- 
lowed. You know that I intereſt myſeif in every 
Thing that affects you, and that you cannot take the 
Advice of one who wiſhes you better than, Oe. 


From an Uncle te his Nephew, on Good CoN DU. 


Dear NEPHEW, 

Doubt not but it is with Pleaſure I fee the Succeſs 
of your Undertakings, and therefore you may thu.& 
I wiſh to fee you maintain in Proſperity the Conduct 
that has contributed to your Fortune, The good 
Things of this Life uſually flatter us to fuch a De- 
gree, that it is with great Difficulty we can preſerye 
ourſelves from Remillneſs in our Duty. TI will ex- 
plain to you what I ſay in a more ſublime Manner, 
if you are willing 1 ſhould borrow the Words of the 
Emperor Galla in Tacitus, on his adopting Pie: ** 141 - 
therto, ſaid he, Fortune has perſecuted you, and you 
have ſuſtained her Efforts with an unſhaken Conſtan- 
cy; but remember that Profperity has its Sime, 
which tries our ſtrong and weak. Side much more 
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powerfully than Adverſity. The chief Tendency of 
Felicity is to corrupt and emaſculate the noble Vigour 
of our Souls; but Miſeries, being nothing more than 
Burdens that threaten to cruſh us by their Weight, 
we ſtiffen up againſt, and call in all our Might to make 
them recoil. Yet, I doubt not, but you will preſerve, 
in this Change of your Fortune, that upright Conduct, 
that Truth and Sincerity, that friendly Diſpoſition, 
you have always made appear. They are, indeed, the 
fineſt Endowments and moſt valuable Advantages of 
the human Mind: But, confider, I pray you, that 
all thoſe who may have Accefs to your Perſon, will 
ftrenuouſly endeavour to weaken and enervate in you 
all theſe excellent Qualities. Flattering Words, baſe 
Complaiſance, will force their Way to unman your 
Heart; and not only to unman, but to poiſon in it all 
virtuous Sentiments.” 

Let me add a Compariſon, which, perhaps, will not 
diſpleaſe you, Fortune's Favourites are as Fountains 
of Water, which it is very difficult to keep fair. The 
Ambitious and Covetous thirſt after them too much, 
not to run thither in Crouds; and they ſeldom fail to 
trouble and infect them. I may ſay alſo, that theſe 
great Sources are like unto Rivers, which ſwell with fo 
many Streams, that they threaten to overflow, and 
cauſe great Ravages, unleſs curbed and kept in by 
ſtrong Ranks That is, our Morals muſt be ſubject to 
the Reſtraint of Laws, and the Deſire of a good Repu- 
fation. All Things in the World muſt meet with 
Oppoſrion. Elements have their Contraries, and ſo 
have States, to circumſeribe our Actions within the 
Bounds Virtue alone perhaps could not. So long as 
Tiberius lived unde: the Authority of Auguſtus, and in 
Competition with Germanicus and Drufus, he artſully 
concealed his moſt vicious Inciinations, and preſerved 
the Appearance of his primitive Virtues, His Govern4 
ment was afterwards a Mixture of Good and Evil 
under his Mother, ; and, whilſt he loved or feared Sa- 
Janus, 
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Janus, if he was guilty of great Cruelties, at leaſt his 


Debaucheries were kept ſecret. But, when neither in- 
fluenced by Fear nor Shame, he followed the Bent 
of his natural Diſpoſition, abandoning himſelf with- 
out Reſerve to all Sorts of Crimes and Impurities. 
This Prince notwithſtanding was brave, and had diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by the (Freatneſs of his Soul; and 
it is certain, that a Man of Virtue, who lived under 


his Reign, attributed chiefly the Depravation of his 


Morals to ſupreme Authority. He ſays, that Indepen- 
dency had altered the Conſtitution of his Mind, and 
robbed his Heart of its native good Qualities. We 
ſee indeed, that his Succeſlors did not better reſiſt the 
ſame Violence. They were almoſt all borne down 
by the Torrent of their Proſperities. Veſpaſian was 
the firſt that became better, on becoming the Maſter 
of others. It is true, that his Son Titus was the Ad- 
miration and Delight of the Roman People ; but, if he 
preſerved his Virtue unblemiſhed, he lived ſo ſhort a 
Time, that we cannot avouch for his perſevering in 
the ſame virtuous Sentiments, it his Reign had been 
longer. The Change that had been obſerved in Nera, 


might have made it apprehended. In ſhort, dear Ne- 


phew, why may we not compare Fortune to thoſe 
tender Mothers, who ſpoil their Children by too much 
Indulgence ? Few can ſpeak as Montagne: © Pref- 
perity does not hurt my Sight; on the contrary, I ſee 
clearer in fair Weather.” Not that Proſperity is 
always an Obſtacle to Moderation, otherwiſe we 
ſhould be obliged to keep at a Diſtance from all Sorts 


of Felicity, as if we were ſtriving to avoid ſome dan- 


erous Precipice, If there be Weakneſs in not makin 


wo good Ute of Riches and Honours, it Perſons of ſlender 


Capacitics, and narrow Views, ſuffer themſelves to be 
inebriated by them, are there not wiſe Men, at the 
ſame Time, who can be ſober in Affluence? They 
are not intirely addicted to the gratifying of their Ap- 
petites; they eat not more at a Feaſt than at a com- 

mon 
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mon Meal. I fancy you will behave in the ſame 
Manner, and that it was not neceſſary to moraliſe ſo 
much to perſuade you to it: I am, with all good 
Wiſhes for your Improvement in Moral Beauty, &c, 


Letters of Science and Criticiſm. 


To Mr. ————, on the TOWER of BABEL, 
SIR, 

Aſk me as many Ecclairciſſements as you pleaſe, 
without fearing to importune me. You tel] me your 
Friend does not believe, that the Deſign of thoſe. 
concerned in building the Tower of Babel was to 
ſecure themſelves from a ſecond Deluge. You main- 
tain the contrary, and chiefly on the Authority of 
Joſephus, and ſome Jewiſh Antiquities z to which you 
add the Probability, after a general Inundation, of 
ſeeking Precautions for guarding againſt the Impetu- 
oſity of the Watery Element. But, dear Sir, have you 
conſidered the Circumſtances that may make void your 
ConjeQures ? If thoſe arrogant People, who deſigned 
to raiſe ſo high the Building they had begun, had no 
other View than procuring for themſelves a Place of 
Refuge beyond the Reach of Water, would they have 
quitted the Tops of Mountains they inhabited, to 
build in a Plain? Would they have choſen a Place ſi- 
tuated between the Euphrates and Tigris, two very 
broad and deep Rivers, and very ſubject to overflow 
the adjacent Country ? Did they diſtruſt God's Pro- 
miſe of not drowning the Earth a ſecond Time? 
Could they forget a "Thing the Rainbow was ſo often 
to put them in Mind of? You ſee, that the beſt Au- 
thors do not always think with Juſtneſs. Some are 
more miſtaken than Joſephus, and yet imagine they can 
ſee farther into Nimred's Intention. They aſſure us, 
that his ſole Motive for building ſo high a Tower was 
to ſecure himſelf againſt the Effects of Lightning, 
without conſidering, that the higheſt Places are moſt 
expoled to it, Others, in order to appear more reli- 

gious 
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vious and exact, take in a literal Senſe the Words of 
the Scripture, imagining, that Nimred and his Adhe- 
rents intended to make the Top of their Buildin 
reach the Heavens, becauſe Gene/rs fays ſo. But this 
is a figurative Manner of ſpeaking, often uſed for mak- 
ing Expreſſions appear more ſublime and magnificent. 
David makes Ships aſcend to the Skies, and atter- 
wards deſcend into the Abyſs, though neither can hap- 
pen, howſoever furious a Storm may be. But, after 
all, we need only read the Scripture Text, to diſcover 
the real Intention of the MHHrians. They ſaid one 
to another, * let us build us a Lower, whoſe Top. 
may reach unto Heaven, and let us make us a Name, 
leſt we be ſcattered abroad upon the Face of the whole 
Earth.” They were therefore willing to become il- 
juſtrious, and, in ſome Reſpect, to immortaliſe them- 
ſelves, by that prodigious Maſs of Stone, as the Kings 
of Egypt by their Pyramids. "This Opinion, beſides 
being plauſible, is corroborated by the expreſs Words 
of the Scripture. Should you have any Diſlike to it, 
J will take another Opportunity to fatisty you to 
the belt of my Abilities, 


To Madam 
MA DAM, 

I with it was in my Power to ſatisfy your Curio- 
ſity in all the Points you want to have cleared up con- 
cerning Eclipſes. I am neither a ſufficiently good 
Aſtronomer, nor able Philoſopher, to decide a Thing 
that has been always ſpoken of ſo differently. How- 
ever, ready to comply, in ſome Meafure, with your 
Requeſt, I have endeavoured to throw together the 
following Animadverfions.—All agree, that an Eclipſe 
is a Privation of Light, occaſioned by the Interpoſition 
of an opaque Body. There are two great Lumina- 
ries, according to the Scripture, one to give us Light 
by Day, and the other by Night. When we are de- 
prived, in an extraordinary Manner, of their Irradia- 

* | tions; 


„ on ECLIPSES, 


* Gen, Chap. xi, Ver, 4. 
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tions (permit me to uſe this great Word) we call it 
a Defection, or Lodge ws and the Greeks, Eclipſe. 
e 


Philoſophers conſider theſe Appearances to a Degree 
of Admiration : They examine their Nature, and in- 
quire into their Cauſes and Effects. Aſtronomers 
proceed till farther in Regard to this particular Ob- 
ject of their Science; and, as by the Obſervations 
they have made, they have diſcovered the Revolutions 
of the Heavens, the Conjunctions of Conſtellations, 
their Diſtances and Approaches, they have often 
ſeen the natural Effects that may reſult from them. 
At leaſt, they preciſely ſpecify the Times of Eclipſes, 
and determine the Bun Months, Weeks, Days, 
Hours, and even Minutes. Aſtrologers would fain 
extend their Predictions farther ; but their pretended 
Science is almoſt univerſully exploded, or, at beſt, is 
but downwright Folly. Judge whether they can, by 
Eclipſes, ſpeak exactly of future Events, which de- 
pend on the Free-will of Men: Whether they can 
redict Rebellions, Confpiracies, Wars, Marriages, 
LE and the like. I allew, that their Science 
may extend to forete] Plenty, Scarcity, Sickneſs, 
D:ought, and Things of the Kind. All Hiſtorians 
have regarded Eclipſes as Events they were obhged 
to take Notice of. They have recorded with Care 
whatever preceded and followed chem. I ſhould tire 
out your Patience, were | to give you a Detail of m 
own Obſervations on this Head. I ſhall therefore 
content myſelf With acquainiing you, that Phyſicians 
are of Opinion, that there will be epidemica] Difeaſes 
when theſe Deicctions are of long Duration, and par- 
ticularly if it is the Sun that is eclipſed, They con- 
ſider the Sun as the Soul and Parent of Nature. And, 
indeed, when he acts on Things here below, and com- 
municates to them his Influences, his Light and his 
Heat, does not he ſeem to inſpire with Life the Ob- 
jects he looks down upon? But, if his Light and Rays 
are obſtructed, we loſe their ſalutary Irradiation, If 
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the Courſe of the animal Spirits was ſtopped by ſome 
cold Humour, occaſioning an Obſtruction, would not 
all the lower Parts of the Body ſuffer ? Muſt not the 
human Body undergo fome Alteration, when the 
Moon hinders the Influences of the Sun to affect it? 
Several, notwithſtanding, fay, that an Eclipſe is 2 
natural Effect, productive of neither Crood nor Harm; 
and that the Rays of the Sun may be turned from 
us, and his Light obſcufed, without our having 
Room to dread any ill Conſequences. They add, we 
do not perceive, that the Ciuuds which hide the Sun 
from us, cauſe Diſorders. Neverthelefs, frequent Ex- 
perience convinces us, that natural Things ſubject us 
to many Indiſpoſitions. L'empeſts, Storms, Thun- 
der, Earthquakes, and their infected V apours, are 
commonly attended with pernicious Effects. If tome 
robuſt Conſtitutions have reſiſted the Malignancy of 
Eclipſes, ſome weak ones have ſuffered by it. When 
contagious Maladies reign, all Perſons are not equally 
ſuſceptible of the Infection of the Air. If the Clouds 
that hide the Sun from us, cauſe leſs Alteration 
in our Health than Eclipſes, it is, that, being leſs 
rare, we are more accuſtomed to them. But, it the 
laſted long, they would infallibly occaſion great Dif. 
orders. We ſhould ſee Fevers multiplied, Gown re- 
turn, and Humours ferment. Perhaps even Apoplex- 
ies may be dreaded; but, as to Megrims, Head-achs, 
and Tooth-achs, Numbers would be afflicted by 
them. I ſhall beg Leave to corroborate what I here 
advance by two remarkable Inſtances in the celebrated 
Dr. Mead's Theory, concerning the Influence of the 


Sun and Moon: A Lady of Quality of his Acquaint- 


ance happened to be ſtruck blind with a © Gutta Sere- 
na,” during the great Storm which happened on the 
27th of November, 1703. The Doctor accounts for 
the Misfortune by faying, that the Moon's Action, 
vaſtly increaſed by the Concurrence of the Storm, was 
capable of obſtructing the Paſlage of the animal Spirits 

to 
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to the optic Nerves in a tender Conſtitution, as cftuc- 
tually as if theſe Nerves had been cut through, and con- 
ſequently of giving Riſe to the © Gutta Serena,” I his 
Caſe is immediately followed by another. It is an Ac- 
count of the Death of Oliver Cromwell, which, as is 
well known, and he obſerves, happened during another 
molt violent Storm, the 3d of September, 1658. © As 
we have no Journals of the Weather for that Year 
that ever came to my Knowledge, ſays the Doctor, I 
can ſay nothing of the preceding State of the Air. 
But this is remarkable, that the Storm happened near 
the Autumnal Equinox, and about the Full Moon ; 
which Concurrence of Cauſes is very well adapted to 
{tir up great Commotions in the Amoſphere. Hows- 
ever that be, continues he, it is to be obſerved, that 
the Diſtemper of that great Man was of that Kind, 
which we have ſthewn to be particularly under the 
Moon's Influence. For it is upon Record, that he 
cied of a Fever, accompanied with Grief, from the 
unhappy State of his domeſtic Affairs; and it is very 
certain, that Grief diipoſes the animal Spirits to- be 
ealtly affected by Cauſes of this Nature.” ——if the 
| Inconveniencies above-mentioned do not afflict certain 
Northern People, who are deprived one Halt of theYear 
| of the Light and Influence of the Sun, it is becauſe they 
are accuſtomed to this Privation, and naturaliſed to theſe 
Climates. As Cold dries up the Body, and concenters 
natural Heat, the Inhabitants of thoſe Parts arc uſu- 
ally robuſt, and able to reſiſt the Groſſneſs of Va- 
pours. I will not ſpeak to you of that wonderful 
| Eclipſe, which was ſeen at the Death of the Son of 
| God. You know that it was ſupernatural and mira— 
culous. It happencd in the Full Moon, laſted three 
Hours, and was univerſal. You have heard what 
Denys, the Areopagite, a great Philoſopher and Mathe- 
| matic1an, remarked concerning it. He was then in 
Egypt, and, having obſerved that this Eclipſe happened 
contrary to the Order of Nature, he ſpoke theſe re- 
| markable 
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markable Words: „Either the God of Natuae fut- 
fers, or the whole Machine of the World is ready to 
be diflolved.” I ſhall enlarge no farther on a Subject 
am not well verſed in; and I even would not have 
hazarded this Anſwer, if I was capable of refuſing you 
any Thing. But I am, Madam, &c, 


75 Ar. —, who deſired to know what Sciences a 
Gentleman ſhould apply himelf to. 
SIR, 


You aſk my Opinion, What are thoſe Sciences, to 
which a Gentleman ſhould apply himſelf? I will give 
it you very impartially, without pretending to deter- 
mine any Man's Judgment yy mine, becauſe I do not 
pretend to ſpeak to you profoundly on thoſe Things, 
which I have but curſorily examined, and upon which 
J have made but ſlight Reflections. Divinity ſeems to 
me very conſiderable, as it is a Science which reſpects 
Salvation ; but, in my Judgment, it is become too 
common; and it is ridiculous, that even Women 
ſhould dare to diſpute on Queſtions, which ought to 
be handled with a great deal of Myſtery and Reve- 
rence. It is ſufficient for us to be obedient and ſub- 
miſſive. Let us leave this Doctrine wholly to our 
Supcriors, and follow, with Reſpect, thoſe that have 
the Care of guiding us. Not but that our Doctors 
contribute to ruin this Deference, and lend their help- 
ing Hand to ſtart nice Curioſities, which inſenſibly 
lead us into Errors. There is nothing fo well eſtab- 
liſhed by the Conſent of all Nations, but they ſubmit 
to the Extravagance of Reaſoning, By this Means 
they confound Men of weak Underſtandings, and 
cauſe a Suſpicion in the Diſtruſtful: By this Means 
they arm the Furious, and permit them to find out 
pernicious Arguments, whereby they combat their own 
real Sentiments, and the true Imprelions of Nature, 
I will fay no more, but only wiſh, that our Directors 
would treat of Matters of Religion with more Mode- 

ration, 
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ration, and that thoſe, who ought to ſubmit to them, 
had leſs Curioſity. 

As Philoſophy allows us a greater Latitude in 
thinking, I have cultivated that a little more. At 
that Part of my Life, when we are fitteſt for the Pur- 
ſuit of Knowledge, I had a great Deſire to compre- 
hend the Nature of "Things, and my Preſumption 
preſently perſuaded me, that I was acquainted with 
them. The leaſt Proof ſeemed to me a Certainty, 
and a Probability paſſed for a Truth. I cannot ex- 
preſs to you with what Contempt I looked down upon 
thoſe whom I imagined to be ignorant of thoſe Things, 
which I ſuppoſed myſelf to know. At length, when 
Ave and Experience, which unhappily come together, 
had cauſed me to make ſerious Reflections, I began 
to lay aſide a Science always conteſted, and about 
which the greateſt Men have had different Sentiments. 
I found, by the univerſal Conſent of Nations, that 
Plato, Ariſtotle, Zeno, and Epicurus, had been the moſt 
celebrated Men of their Age; yet there was nothing 
ſo contrary as their Opinions. Three thouſand Years 
after, I found them equally diſputed, Partiſans on all 
Sides, but nothing certain. Then a Science, which 
I ſuſpected long ago, appeared too vain, for me to en- 
ſlave myſelf to it any longer; I broke off all Commerce 
with it, and began to admire how it was poſſible for a 
wiſe Man to paſs his Life in unprofitable Inquiries. 
The Mathematics have, indeed, much more Cer- 
tainty ; but when I conſider the profound Meditations 
they require, and that they draw us from Action and 
Amuſements, to employ us intirely in Speculation, 
their Demonſtrations ſeem to me very dear, and a 
Man muſt he very fond of Truth, to ſearch for it at that 
Price. You will tell me, that we have but few Con- 
veniencies and Ornaments of Life, but what we owe 
to this Science : I freely own it ; and there are no 
Commendations which 1 will not beſtow upon great 
Mathematicians, provided I am not one of their Num- 
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ber. I admire their Inventions, and the Works they 
produce; but I am of Opinion, that it is enough for 
Gentlemen of good Senſe to know how to apply them 
well; for, in Truth, it is more our Intereſt to enjoy 
the World, than to know it. | 

There are no Sciences, in my Opinion, that par- 
ticularly deſerve the Care of Gentlemen, but Mora- 
lity, Politics, and an Infight into human Learning, 
The firſt has a Relation to Reaſon, the ſecond to So- 
ciety, the third to Converſation : The one teaches us 
to govern our Paſſions ; by the other we are inſtruc- 
ted in Aﬀairs of State, and how to regulate our Con- 
duct in the World; the laſt poliſheth the Mind, and 
makes us nice and agreeable. 

Perſons of Quality among the Ancients.took a par- 
ticular Care to inſtruct themſelves in all Things : 
Every one knows, that Greece has obliged the World 
with the greateſt Philoſophers and the greateſt Legiſ- 
lators: And we cannot deny, but that other Nations 
have borrowed from them all the Politeneſs they can 
boaſt of, The Beginnings of Rome were ignorant and 
ſavage. However, that wild Virtue, which would 
not let them pardon their own Children, was of Ad- 
vantage to the Commonwealth. As their Reaſon be- 
gan to be more gefined, they found a Way for the 
Motions of Nature to conſiſt with the Love of their 
Country. At length, they joined Graces and Orna- 
ment to Juſtice and Reaſon. In the latter Times, 
there was no Perſon of Conſideration, but addicted 
himſelf to ſome Sect or other of Philoſophy ; not with 
a Deſign to comprehend the Principles and Nature 
of Things, but to fortify the Mind by the Study of 
Wiſdom. As for Politics, it is ſcarce to be believed, 
how eaily the Romans informed themſelves of all the 
Interefts of their State; and, with what Vigour they 
applied themſelves to the Knowledge of their Govern- 
ment and Laws, ſo as to render themſelves capable of 
the Affairs of Peace and War, even before they hag 

made 
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made any public Trial of their Abilities. Amongſt 
a hundred Examples, which I could alledge, I will 
content myſelf with that of Ceſar, and the ſingle Au- 
thority of ſo great a Man will juſtify my Aſſertion. 
Of all the Sects then in Repute, he choſe that of Epi- 
curus, as the moſt pleaſant, and moſt conformable to 
his Nature, and Pleaſures; for there were too Sorts 
of Epicureans; the one lived a retired ſtudious Life, 
purſuant to the Precept of the firſt Inſtitutor ; the 
other, who could not approve the Auſterity of too 
rigid a Philoſophy, ſuffered themſelves to be influen- 
ced by more natural Opinions. Of this laſt Claſs 
were the greateſt Part of the ingenious Men of that 
Time, who knew how to diſtinguiſh the Gentleman 
from the ' Magiſtrate, and apply their Cares to the 
Republic, in ſuch a Manner, that there was Time e- 
nough left, both for their Friends, and for themſelves. 
It would be to no Purpoſe to tel you, how well verſed 
Cæſar was in Affairs of State, or to enlarge upon the 
Purity of his Style, and Politeneſs of his Converſa- 
tion : But this I will add, that he was able to diſpute 
the Prize of Eloquence with Cicero; and, if he did 
not affect the Reputation of it, no one can deny, 
but that he wrote and ſpoke infinitely better, than. 


Cicero. | 
To Mr. 
Sin, 

I agree with you, that the French excel us in Dra- 
matic Compoſitions; and I think I may prefer Cor- 
neille's Tragedies to our's, or thoſe of Antiquity, 
I know the ancient Tragedians have had Admirers 
in all Times; but I am not fo ſure, that the Sub- 
lime, which is aſcribed to them, is built upon a 
good Foundation. To believe that Sophocles and 
Euripides are fo admirable, as we are told they are, 
one muſt fancy greater Matters, than can be conceiv= 
ed by reading them in the original Greek, or any 
Tranſlation, however accurate; and, in my Opini- 
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on, Language and Expreſlion ought to have no imall 
Share in their Beauty. Amidſt all the Praiſes, which 
their moſt zealous and celebrated Advocates give them, 
methinks one may perceive, that Greatneſs, Magni- 
ficence, and, above all, Dignity, were Things they 
littie underſtood : Wits they were indeed, but cramyed 
by the Frugality of a ſmall Republic, where a neceſ- 
fitous Liberty was all they had to boaſt of, When 
they were obliged to repreſent the Majeſty of a great 
King, they made horrid Work with a Grandeur that 
was unknown to them, becauſe they ſaw nothing but 
low and mean Objects, to which their Senſes were in 
a Manner enſlaved. It is true, that their Poets, being 
diſguſted with theſe Objects, did ſometimes raiſe them- 
ſelves to what was ſublime and great; but then the 
brought ſo many Gods and Goddeſſes into their Tra- 
gedics, that hardly any Thing human was to be found 
in them : What was great, was fabulous; what was 
natural, was mean and contemptible. 

In Corneille, Grandeur ſeems to have attained the 
laſt Perfection. "The Figures he employs, when he 
would embelliſh it with any Ornament, are proper 
and ſuitable; yet, for the moſt Part, he neglects the 
Pomp of Metaphors, and does not plunder the Hea- 
vens to inrich that, which is conſiderable enough upon 
Earth, with its Spoils. His principal Aim is to ex- 
plore the Nature of Things, and the full Image he 
gives of them, makes that Impreſſion which pleaſes 
Men of Senſe. Indeed, Nature is to be admired 
wherever we find it, and when we have Recourſe to 
figurative Ornaments, with which we think to em- 
belliſh our Subject, it is many Times a tacit Confeſ- 
ſion, that we know not what is proper for it. To this 
are owing moſt of our Figures and Compariſons, which 
I cannot approve, unleſs they are rare, and altogether 
noble and juſt ; otherwiſe it is nothing elſe but a Trick 
in the Author to drop a Subject which he does not un- 

| e | derſtand. 
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derſtand. How beautiful ſoever Compariſons may be, 


yet they ſuit much better with Epic Poetry, than Tra- 
gedy. In an Epic Poem, the Mind ſeeks to pleaſe 


itſelf out of its Subjects: In Tragedy, the Soul, full 


of Thoughts, and poſſeſſed with Paſſions, does not 
care to be interrupted by vain flaſhy Similes. But, to 
do Juſtice to the Ancients, let us acknowledge, that 
they have much better ſucceeded in exprefling the Qua- 
lities of their Heroes, than in deſcribing the Magnifi- 
cence of great Kings. They could not be impoſed 
upon as to Courage, Conſtancy, Juſtice, and Wiſdom, 
of which they had daily Inſtances before their Eyes. 
Their Senſes, being weaned from Pomp in a mean = 
public, gave their Reaſon a greater Latitude to conſi- 
der Men in themſelves. Thus nothing took them off 
from the Study of human Nature, and from applying 
themſelves to the Knowledge of Vice and Virtue, In- 
clinations and Tempers. Hence it is that they learned 
to paint their Characters ſo well, that juſter cannot 
be deſired, conſidering the Time they lived in. If 
they thought it ſufficient to know Perſons by their Ac- 
tions, Corneille thought it not enough to make them 
act; he hath dived to the Bottom of their Soul, to 
find out the Principle of their Actions; he hath de- 
ſcended into their Heart, to ſee how their Paſſions 
are formed there, and to diſcover the moſt hidden 
Springs of their Motions. As for the ancient Tra- 
gedians, either they neglect the Paſſions, by applying 
themſelves to an exact Repreſentation of the Inci- 
dents, or elſe they make Speectes amidſt the greateſt 
Perturbations, and amuſe you with moral Sentences, 
when you expect nothing but Contuſion and Deſpair 
trom them. Corneile takes Notice of the principal 
Events, and expoles as much of the Action as De- 
cency can allow ; but this is not all: He gives the 
Thoughts all the Extent they require, and leads Na- 
ture, without conſtraining or. abandoning her too 
much to herſelf. He has baniſhed from the Theatre 

1 . of 
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of the Ancients all that was barbarous; he has ſweet- 
ened the Horror of their Drama, by ſome tender 
Paſſions of Love, judiciouſly interwoven. But then 
he takes Care all along to preſerve our Fear and Pity 
for tragical Subjects that deſerve them, without di- 
verting us from real Paſſions, to wining tireſome 
Scenes of Love, which, though an hundred ſeveral 
Times varied, are for all that {fill the fame. 

There are but few of our Fneliſuh Tragedies that can 
be called good; in theſe too, feveral Thin: 2s ought to 
be retrenched, and with that Reformation might be 
made in de Plays, In all the reſt you ſee nothing 
but a ſhapeleſs and indigeſted Maſs, a Croud of con- 
fuled Adventures, without Conſideration of Time and 
Place, and without any Regard to Decency, where 
Eyes that delight in cruel Sights, may be ted with 
Murders, and Bodies weltering in Blood. Should 
our Poets palliate the Horror of them by Relations, 
as it is the Cuſtom in France, they would deprive the 
Spectators of that Sight which p'ea'es them muſt, 
Thoſe of better Breeding among us Tandem this 
Cuſtom, through a Senſe of Humanity perhaps; but 
an ancient Habit, or the Humour of the Nation in 
general, prevails over the D-licacy of a fe Perſons, 
To die is fo ſmall a Matter to the Engl, that they 
want Images more ghaſtly than Death "itſelf to affect 
them. Hence it is, that the Prench, upen very gocd 
Grounds, object to them, that top allow too much 
to their Senſes upon the Stage, The French, in their 
Turn, muſt bear with the Re broach of paſting to the 
other Extreme, when they admire Tragedies- for the 
little Tenderncis of Faſhon, which make not an Im- 
preſton ſtrong enough upon the Mind. For this 
Reaſon being 4 me times diſſatisſied with a Paſſion that 
is worked up ill, they expect a fuller Emotion from the 
Action of their Pla yers. And ſometimes they would 
have the Actor, more tranſported than the Poet, lend 
Fury and Deipair to an ordin ary Agitation and common 


Grief. 
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Grief, The Truth is, what ought to be tender, is 
with them always ſoft; what ought to form Pity, 
ſcarcely amounts to Tenderneſs; Emotion ſerves them 
inſtead of Surpriſe, Aſtoniſhment inſtead of Horror, 
Their Thoughts have not Depth enough; ane Paſ- 
ſions, when they are not thoroughly touched, only ex- 
cite impetſect Motions in our Souls, that neither 
leave them wholly. to tranſport them out of them» 
ſelves. 


70 Nr. — on Coups. 
53 


Comedy, which ought to be the Repreſentation of 
the Actions of common Life, is now in almoſt all po- 
lite Nations made to run chiefy upon Gallantry, not 
conſidering, that the Ancients made it their Buſineſs 
to repteſent Man's Life according to the Diverſity of 
Hamours. 1 grant, that the Comedy of the Anci- 
ents might have had a more noble Air with ſome- 
what more of Gallantry too; but this was rather the 
Detect 3 thoſe Ages, than the Fault of the Authors. 
Nowa days, moſt of cur Poets know as little what 
ay to the Manners, as in thoſe Times they 
knew what belonged to Gallantr y, One would think, 
that there were no more Miſers, Prodigals, ſoft caſy 
Tempers, no more ſurly Moroſes to be found in the 
Vw ld; ind; as if Nature herſelf were changed, and 
Men had laid aſide theſe various Diſpoſitions, they 
are always repreſented under one and the fame Cha- 
rater; for what Reaſon I cannot tell, unleſs it be, 
that the Women of this Age think all the Men ought 
to he Gallants. There is no Comedy, in the main, 
wore conformable to that of the Ancients, than the 
Lrgiili, as for what relates to Manners. It is not a 
pure Picce of Gall antry, | full of Adventures and amo- 
Tous 1)ifrourtes 8, 28 in Spadin and F Follces It is a Re- 
prefentation of the ordinary Way of living, e 
ine to the various Humouts and different Characters 
of Alen. It is an Alchymiit, who, by the Illuſions of 


his 
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his Art, feeds the deceitful Hopes of a vain Curto/5 : 
It is a hilly credulous Coxcomb, whole fooliſſi Factlity 
is continually abuſed: It is ſometimes a ridiculous Pa- 
litician, grave and compoſed, ſtarched in every Thing, 
myſteriouſly jealous headed, that things to find out 
hidden Deſigns in the moſt common Intentions, and 
to diſcover Artihce in the moſt innocent Actions of 
Life: It is a whimſical Lover, a ſwaggering Bully, a 
pedantic Scholar; the one with natural Excravagan= 
cies, the other with ridiculous Aflectations. 1 heſe 
Cheats and Cullies, theſe Politicians, and other Cha- 
racters, ſo ingeniouſly deviſed, are cariied on too far 
in the Opinion of the French; as thoſe which are to 
be ſeen on their Stage, are a little too taint to the Re- 
liſh of the Engliſb; and the Reaſon of that perhaps is, 
becauſe the Engliſh think too much, and the French 
commonly think not enough. 

The Prench, it ſeems, being zealous to copy the 
Regularity of the Ancients, ſtil] drive to the principal 
Action, without any other Variety than that of the 
Means that bring them to it. It it not to be denied, 
but that the Repreſentation of one principal Event 
ought to be the ſole Scope and End propotcd ii T'ra- 
gedy; for we cannot, without ſome Violence and 
Pain, find ourſelves taken off from what employed 
our firſt Thoughts. The Misfortune of an uihappy 
King, the ſad and tragical Death of a great Hero, 
wholly confine the Mind*'to thoſe OtjeQs, and all the 
Variety it cares for, is to know the different Means 
that contributed to bring about this principal Action; 
but, Comedy being made to divert, and not to buſy 
us, provided Probability be obſerved, and Extrava- 
gance avoided, Variety then, in the Opinion ot the 
Engliſh Taſte, is an agreeable Surpriſe and Change 
that pleaſes; whereas the continual Expectation of 
one and the ſame Thing, wherein there ſeems to be 
no great Matter of Importance, mult, of Neceſfity, 
make the Attention flag. So then, inſtead of repre- 
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fonting a ſignal Cheat, carried on by Means all relat- 
27 to the lame End, we bring upon the Stage a no- 
table Rogue, with ſeveral Cheats, each of which pro- 
duces its kao der Effect. As our Poets ſcarce ever 
ſtick to the Unity of Action, that they may repre- 
ſent a pr inelpat Perſon, who diverts them by difter- 
ent Actions; ſo they often quit that principal Pe:tſon, 
to ſhe what various Things happen to ſeveral Per- 
ſons in public Places. Ben Jeuſan takes this Courſe 
in bis Particiomew-F ir. Ve nnd the ſame Thing 
in Ef z1i-Tulls; and, in both theſe Comedies, the ri 
diculous Adventures of thoſe public Places are comi- 
cally repreſented. There are ſome other Plays which 


* 


have in 2 Manner two Plots, that are interwoven ſo 


| ing 2eniouly the one into the other, that the Mind of 


the © 5 tators (w hich might be offended by too ſen- 
ſible a C ange) f Ends nothing but Satisfaction in the 
agreeable * ariety they produce, It is to be conſeſſed, 
that Regular ty is here u. anting ; but the Generality 
of our People ate of Opinion, that the Liberties which 
are taken for better Pleaſing, ought to be preferred be- 
fore exact Rules, It is true, Rules are to be obſerved 
for avoiding Conſuſion, and good Senſe is to be fol- 
owe! for moderating the Flight of a luxuriant ! ancy; 
but Rules muſt not ſo conſtrain the Mind, as to fetter 
it; and a ſcrupulous Reaſun ought to be baniſhed, 
which, adhering too ſtriétly to Exactneſs, leaves no- 
thing free and natural. They who cannot attain a 
Genius, when Nature hath denied them one, aſcribe 
all to Art, which they may acquire; and to ſct a Va- 
lue upon the only Merit they Kage, which is that of 
being regular, they empioy ail their Intereſt to damn 
4% Pie ce th: at is not altogether fo. For thoſe, who 
Ive Ridicule, who are e pleaſed to ſee the Follies ot 
[\ lankind . who are affected with true Characters, they 
win ſind ſome of our. I 1 Comedies as much, or 
erhaps more to their Relith, than any they have ever 


5 n. 
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Ta my Lerd „ en OPER A's. 

J have long had a Defire to tell your Lordſhip my 

houghts of Opera's, I confeſs, I am not d1j; les d 
vith their Magniſicence; the Machinery bas ſome— 
thing that is . the Muſic, in ſome Parts, is 
charming; the Whole together ſeems wonderful. But 
it muſt be granted me allo, that this Wonderful is 
rery tedious: For, where the Mind has fo little to do, 

nere the Senſes mult of Neceſüty languitn, after the 
ft Pleaſure that the Surpriſ ſe gave them 820 over. Ine 
Eycs are taken up, and 6 t length grow weary. of be- 
ing continus ily h: _ n the fame Object. In the 
Beginning of the Coricer ts, We obſerve the l 
of the Concords, and, amidſt all the Varieties chat 


unite to make the Sweetnels of the IN mony, n. nine 
eſcapes u But it is not long be che Infrum: nts 
fun us, 2 the Muſic is nothing « cle to our Kars bin 


a, con! ſuled Sound, that ſuffers nothing to be diſtin— 
guiſhed? How now 13 it poſſible to avoid being tired 
with ſuch an Entertainment, where there is nothing 
in the Mluſic to charm, nor in the Words to plece ! 
'The Soul, fatigued by a long Attention, Wwavrein 
nothing is found to affect it, feeks ſome Relief within 
itielt ; and the Mind, which in vain expected to be 
entertained with the Chewy, either gives Way to idle 

Muſing, or is diflatished that it has nothing to em ploy 
it. In a Word, the Fatigue is ſo uiverſal, that every 
one wiſhes himſelf out of the Houſe, and the only Come 
fort left to the poor Spectators, is, the Hopes of feci ng 
the Shew ſoon over. 

Another Reaſon, my Lord, why commonly I foon 
grow weary at Opera's, is, that I never et ſaw any, 
which appeared not to me deſpicable, both as to the 
Contrivance of the Subj-ct, op.” the Poctrv. Now it 
is in vain to charm the Ears, or to flatter the Eyes, 
if the Mind be not ſatisſied; for my Soul, being in 
better Intelligence wich my Mind, than with my Sen- 
F 3 ſes, 
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ſes, ſtruggles againſt the Impreſſions which it ma! 
receive, or at leaſt does not give an agreeable Con- 
ſent to them, without which, even the moſt delightful 
()bjects can never afford me any great Plezſure. A 
Repreſentation, ſet off with Mukic, Dances, Machines, 
and Decorations, is a pompous 1 Jece of Folly; but it 
is fill a Folly. Though the Embroidery | is rich, yet 
the Ground it is wrought upon is ſuch wretched Stuit, 
that it offends the Sight. 

There is alto another Thing in Opera's ſo contrary 
to Nature, that I cannot be reconciled to it; and that 
is the ſinging of the whole Piece from Beginning to 
End, as if che Perſons repreſented had ridiculouſly 

agreed to treat in Muſic both the moſt common and 
modi important Affairs of Life. Is it to be imagined, 
that x Maſter calls his Servant, or ſends him on an 
Errand, ſinging; that one Friend imparts a Secret to 
another, ſinging 3 that Men deliberate in Council, 
{inging; that Orders in Time of Patile are giving, 
ſingingz; and that Men are melodiouſly killed with 
Sword, Pike, and Muſquet? This is the downright 
Way to loſe the Life of Repreſentation, which, with- 
out doubt, is p:cferable to that of Harmony; for Har- 
mony ought to be no more than a bare Attendant; and 
the great Maſters of the Stage have introduced it as 
pleaſing, not as neceſſary, after they have performed all 
that relates to the Subject and Diſcourſe. In the mean 
Time, our Thoughts run more upon the Mutician, 
than the Hero in the Opera. The Mind, not being 
able to conceive a Hero that ſings, thinks only of the 
Compoſer that ſet the Song. | 

I pretend not, however, to baniſh all Manner of 
Singing from the Stage; there are fome Things which 
ought to be ſung, ard others that may be ſung , with- 
out treſpaiting azainſt Reaſon or Decency. ” Vows, 
Prayers, Praiſes, Sacrifices, and 33 all that re- 
Jates to the Service of the Gods, h ave been ſung in all 

(ations, and in all Times, Tender and movrnful 


Paſſions 
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Paſſions expreſs themſelves naturally in a Sort of queru— 
Jous Tobe; the Expreſſion of Love in its Birth, tt.e 
Irreſolution of a Soul agitated by different Motions, 
are proper Matter for Stanza's, as Stanza's are for 
Muſic. Every one knows, that the Chorus was in- 
troduced upon the Oc Theatre; and it is not to 
be denied, but that with equal Reaſon it might be 

brought upon ours. This ot may to be the Diſtribution 
in my Opinion: : All that belongs to Converſation, all 
that relates to Intrigues and Affairs, all that belongs 
to Counſel and Action, is proper for Actors to repeats 
but ridicilous in the Mouth of XI. uſicians to fil. g. 
The Ereciaus mace admirable Tragedies, where ther 

had ſome Singing; the Italiaus and the French make 
vile ones, where they ſing all, 

Would Fol know, my Lord, whay an Opera is? 
It is an odd Nledley of Poctry and Muſic, wherein 
the Poet 10 Niu! iCian, - qually confined one by the 
other, take a World of Pains to compete a wretched 
Performance Not but that vau may find agreeable 
Words and very fine Airs in Operi's ; but vou will 
more certainly lud at lenoth a Diſlike of Dy Verſes, 
where the Genius of the Pet is fo cramped, the Spec 
tator cloyed with the Singing, and the Muſcian 11 ent 
by too lor & a Service, 

Did I think myſelf capable of giving Counfel to Pere 
ſons of Quality, who delight in the "Theat;c, 1 would 
adviſe them to take up their old Reliſh tor good Co— 
medies, where Dances and Muſic might be intruguced, 
that would not in the leaſt wound the Repretentation, 
Thus enough might be found to tatisfy buth the Senſes 
and the Mind, wanting neither the Charms of Singing 
in a bare Repreſentation, nor r the Beauty of Acting in 
a long continued Courſe of Nluſic. 

The Italian Singipg is eicher feigned, or, at leaſt, 
forced, for Want of knowing exactly the Nature or 
Degree of the Paſſions, I' hey burſt out into I augh- 
ter, rather than ing, when they would expreſs any 

F 4 Joy 3 
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Joy; if they ſigh, you ſhall hear violent Sobs formed 
in the Throat, and not Sighs which unzwares eſcape 
from the Paſſio n of an amorous Heart; inſſead of a 
doleful Tone, they fall into the ſtropgeſt Exclama- 
tions; the Tears of Abſence are like the Mournings at 
a Funeral 3 Sadneſs becomes fo forrowiul in their 
Mouths, that they roar, rather than complain; and 
ſometimes th wy expreſs a languiſhing Pathon as a 
natural Faintir | 

As to Machines, they may ſatisfy the Curioſity of 
ingenious Men that love mathematical Inventions ; 
but they will never pleaſe Perſons of good Judgment 
in the Theatre. The more they ſurpriſe, the more 
they divert the Mind from attending to the Diſcourte ; ; 
and, the more admirable they are, the leſs Room they 
leave in us to be touched and charmed with the Mulic, 
The Ancients made no Uſe of Machines, but when 
there was a Neceſſity of bringing in ſome God; 
nay, the Poets themſelves were generally laughed at 
for ſuff:11ng themſelves to be reduced to that Neceſſity. 
I, Men love to be at Expences, let them lay out 
th ir Muncy upon fine Decorations, of which the 
Uſe is more natural and more agreeable than that of 
Machines, Antiquity, which made the Gods no 
Strangers to th Poets, and expoſed them even in their 
Chimney: corners; Antiquity, I fay, as vain and cre- 
dulous as it was, expoſe -4 them, nevertheleſs, but 
very rarely upon the Stage. Now the Belief of them 
is gone, the lralians, in their Opera's, have brovght 
the Pagan Gods again into the W. ord, and have not 
ſcrupled to amuſe Men with theſe ridiculous V anities, 
together with a confuſed Aſſembly of Shepherds, He- 
roes, Inchanters, Apparitions, Furies, and Devils, 
aur to make their Pieces look great by the Introduc- 
tion of that dazzling and ſurpriſing Wonderful, 

* His, my Lord, the Conſtitution of the Opera 
muſt appear very extravagant to thoſe who are true 
Judges of the Probable and "the Wonderful, W 

leſs, 
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leſs, one runs a Riſque of having bis Judgment cal! led 
in Queſtion, if he dares to ſhew it, But ſhould not 
we reſolve to ſtrike in with good Senſe, though fo 
much forſaken; and to follow Reafon, though in 
Diſgrace, with as much Zeal, as if it were till in 
Vogue; and if for no other Motive than that Opera's 
tend to ruin the fineſt theatrical Exhibitio: 1, 1 mean 
the Drama, than which nothing is more proper to ele- 
vate the Soul, or more capable to form the Mind ? 
I hope your Lordi ſhip will not take it amiſs in me {or 
cenſuring with ſo much Freedom your tavourite Re- 
creation; but, in all other Reſpects, believe me to be, 


Ee. 
Satyrical Leiters. 

It is unneceſſary to preſcribe Rules for this Sor 
Writing. Our Inclination is fo ſtrong for it, a 
are ſo well pleaſed to hear any Thing of Satvr, that 
Art has no great Occafion to lay down J\iarxims for 
ſuccceding therein. However, a a Man m: iy be decried 
for the Obſcurit ty of his Birth, his impolite Air and 
Manner, his avaricious chews 24 and ee eng de, the 
ſame Way as the Luſtre of bis Fam: „ his anal 


Addreſs and Behaviour, his Live: alis y and, Valour, 
may be made the Subjects of Panegyr.c, It nice W EX. 
preſſions ſet off an Elo zium to Advantage, Satyr may 


be ſaid to require a ſtill more de one” T urn. Hence, 


"#4. © Bc 


it ſhould with Reaſon exclude all op>robrious Chlogiy 
all low and common "8 ective, ſince, Otherwiſe, th 
Language of Bil rate would be preferable to tha 
of the moſt polite 287 ons. But, as nothing hey 
the Exquiſiteneſs of Paſte fo vell as the forming © 
little Complaints, ſeat 3 with ingenious Ea 
we may think that this is all We ou? It to aim at in ſatva 
rical Letters, for Which the following may be a ſuſli- 
ent Example, 
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LETTER from DEAN SwIFT, to a Young Lady, whe 


had morricd atove herſelf, grew vain, and deſpiſed her 
Hiuſtand, 


MADAM, 


Give me Leave to ſpeak my Mind to you a little 
ſure you will, becauſe you know whatever I ſhall ſay, 
proceeds from my Value for you. Conſider, that a 
Surgeon muſt probe a Wound, if he would make a 
perfect Cure; and give Pain, to give Health. Would 
a Perſon in his Senſes, whom 1 ſhould fave from 
drowning, by pulling him out by the Hair, quarrel 
with me for hurting him, when he is ſafe out of the 
Water? therefore ſay, Down, down, Self, and read 
what ſollovꝰs. 

Chri/? ianity, common Hnmanity, and my Profeſſion 
oblige me to co every body all the real Service I can; 
but the Civility, the kind and friendly Welcome, 
which you have always received me with, more parti- 
cularly oblige me to do all I can to promote your 
Satisfaction ; therefore let me put you in a Way to 
be eaſy in this World, and happy in the next. Do 
not imagine now that you are fated to be unhappy : 
There is no ſuch Thing : God puts it in all our Pow- 
ers to be happy; it is We make ourſclves miſerable : 
The Reaſon we don't find Happineſs, is, that we ſeek 
it without us, and would rather bring Things to agree 
with our Humour, than ſuit our Humours to what 
happens. Let us do as Mabamet did, when he called 
the Mountain to come to him, to ew a Miracle to 
5 gaping Diſciples, and the ſullen Mountain did not 

He * to them, wich all the Chcarfulneſs in 

Nh World, Since the Mountain will not come to Ma- 
howet, Mabe met ſhall go to the Mountain; and fo, 

| climbing up, he plea led the People, and was perfectly 
ſatished himſclf. Since therefore Happineſs is to be 
found only within, give me Leave to draw your Pic- 
ture, by ſetting the Mirrour of Truth before you; 


which, 
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which, if vou view attentively, and without Partiality, 
you will find your Happineſs, and lay Hold of it: 1 
don't mean vour outward Form, or wha it Hatter ring 
Fellows call Rofes, Lillies, Diamonds, Pear!s, Balls 
of Snow, and Bowers of Bliſs ; ſhould { attemp! ity 
I might do you as much Wrong as the Vainter has 
done: I don't mean what may be ſeen or felt, but 
what may be heard or underſtood : Your Inſide there- 
fore is doubly compoſed of Soul and Self, which God 
having made, united together like Man and Wife: 
Now "they can never be parted from one another 
whilſt Lite continues; and yet they often jar by the 
Devil's ſubtle Arts, who continually endeavours to ſet 
them at Variance; in which, when he ſucceeds, he 
makes a Perſon miſerable :. But when Sa and Sei, 
go Hand in Hand, Scl, like a good Huſband, by his 
{trons Reaſon, governing with eaſy Sway, and Self, 
diffident of her own Strength, gladly ſubmitting to. 
be governed; how bleſſed are both! Guardian An— 
gels attend to protect them, and nothing f from without 
can diſturb their Happineſs: But if S happens to be 
puſillanimous, or tyrannical ; or if Seh gets it in her 
Head to wear the Breeches ; then al! the Gdardian 
Angels leave Se., and the Devil fends Ei Gα to 
take Poſteſſion, and {tir up all the Paſhons to become 
Tormentors of Seh, which, beiore that, were all Ser- 
vants, very ſubmiſfve and uteful, when Sou helped to- 
keep them under. Oa the other Hand, the E Ge- 
nii are ſo continually contending with harraſhng Sorl's 
(Guard! ans, that they grow tired, "and oon Heep, regard 
leſs of their Charge; then dees Unhappine!s fill the 
whole mortal Frame; then it is we feel NT the Racks 
and Lortures poſſible z and, if we ars now and then. 
eaſy, it is when we are in moit Danger; it is then the 
Black Genii have put on the Appar el of the ſleeping 
Angel, and make us miſtake Evil for Good : 1 his 4 13 
my poor Friend's Cafe at preſent; but Sal has Rijt 
Force enough to overcome wy. and Reaſon to bring 
© W. 
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it to a right Temper, if we can but rouſe Soul's Guar- 
dians to our Aſſiſtance, which we will do, by drawing 
Self*'s PiQure, as it is at preſent ; but I am afraid you'll 
ſcarce know or own it, on Account of its Deformity : 
But, if you do know it, and bring it to an Examen, 
a little Converſation with Soul will ſtrangely mend it, 
and then Reaſon will make the Colours have a quite 
contrary Effect to Sir Godfrey Kneller's ; for they will 
brighten and beautify by Time, and the Picture which 
was ſhocking, will become the Admiration of all Be- 
holders, I have been thus long before I begin to draw, 
to prepare you ; and, in order to make you read with 
Patience, I promiſe you that Sus Picture which fol- 
lows after this, will pleaſe better. 


Firſt then, Sch is plaguy forgetful ; ſhe does not re- 


member that ſhe was ever younger or handſomer ; ſhe 


does not remember that ſhe was ever worſe in Circum- 
ſtances, and much unhappier than ſhe is at preſent ; 
ſne does not remember the Time when ſhe was much 
leſs reſpected than ſhe is at preſent ; ſhe does not re- 
member that ſhe was taught, and ſhou! Id believe, that 
Religion is the moſt uſeful Thing in Life; and I am 
afraid poor Self has forgot to ſay her Prayers. 

Secondly, SH is very vain and arrogant; for Self 
does not attribute her good Succeſs to the Bleffing and 


unbounded Mercy of Providence, but fancics that all 


is owing to Wit and Beauty, and a fine Voice; but, 
to ſhew you how much Se is miſtaken, though you 
may have theſe Qualities, remember, that all is a Gift 
from Heaven: It is a Sign of too much Arrogance in 
Self, to let the Word and every new Acquaintance 
ſee, that ſhe manages All, by too often expoſing the 
Weaknetfs of her Conſort; for, tho* fome may praiſe that 
Spirit which conquers a Man, others will put wrong 
Conſtructions upon it, not only reflecting upon Se{f”s 
Choice, which calls her Judgment in Queſtion, but 
ay hard Things, though very undeſerved; and Self 
won't believe it, without ſhe hears it ; however, when 


Hou. 
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$:ul gets the Management again, Se/f will only do it 
in Caſes of Neceſlity, and before particular Friends, 
Thirdly, Self is very ſhort-ſighted, and a little Duſt, 
called Praiſe, thrown into her Eyes, makes her quite 
blind; for otherwiſe ſhe would not do the very fame 
Thing ſhe blames and diſlikes in others. Seff will of- 
ten ſwallow down a Heap of Flattery offered by 
Sneerers, drink Poiſon becauſe ſweetened with Honey; 
and believes the Givers to be ſincere, though the next 
Moment they expoſe the Credulity of the Perſon whom 
they here have been praiſing : If they call her a God- 
dels, ſhe believes herſelf divine, and expeAs to be wor- 
ſhipped ; if the next that comes pays no Homage, but 
is more ſincere, and gives Advice or Reproo', he is 
called an Enemy, or at leaſt ſaid to be very ill-bred; 
and, if any comes to mortiſy her with direct Contra- 
dition, the would cruſh him to Atoms; and, if the 
has no Power to hurt him, ſhe will tear and pinch her 
own Fleſh. "Though it was ridiculous in Teague to 
ſay, „ Arra Faith, my Maſter was my very good 
Friend and a Man of Senſe, and I am a very honeſt 
Man ;” and in ſomebody elſe to fay, Do you know 
what it is to affront one of my Character? Il am a 
“ yet, if Se, could remember, ſhe often 


- favs the very ſame Things in other Words. But, when 


Soul teaches, Self, even as a Dart thrown from an Ene- 
my that wounds, may be made uſeful ; if the Point 
be taken off, it will prove a good Walking-cane to 
help Seh to go upright. 

Fourthly, Self is very paſſionate, and therefore can- 
not bear to be controuled; ſhe thinks him an Enemy, 
that does it in earneſt; 3 believes he can be no 
Friend, that does it in jeſt: She miſcalls her Paſ- 
ſions, not to part with them; Rage ſhe calls High- 


ſpirit and Courage; and Falling i in with her Humour, 


true Friendſhip ; but ſhe is a great Coward, though 
ſhe can ſcratch and tear: If I miſtake not, Self: is 
terribly afraid of Se, and the Thoughts of being a- 
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lone is a moſt uncomfortable Proſpect : To have one 
that we can unboſom to without Reſerve or Fear, 
mey be called having a Friend; but it is not natural 
Friendſhip to have one that ſhall love, where we love, 
and hate, becauſe we hate, without any Regard to the 
Unreaſonableneſs of every Paſſion, or the Juſtice or 
Injuſtice of Affection and Reſentment ; this is by no 
Means to be called Friendſhip ; it is only a Union of 
Intereſt ; God forbid that ſhould be called Friendſhip. 
Can Highway men be called Friends ? Yet they do all 
this, they fing together, they kill together, they eat, 
drink, and whore together ; ; but, as they do not act up- 
on Principle, upon the leaſt Jar, or Falling out, they 
hang one another. Friendſhip is a Virtue, and nothin 
of Crime can be conſiſtent with it: Follies and Weak- 
neſles we cannot be without in this Life; but a true 
Friencſhip is to pity and forgive, not to encourage 
them: It is having a Slave and fawning Paraſite, not 
a Friend, to have ſuch a one as Se/f calls ſo: A true 
Friend will adviſe, and reprove, and condemn 6e/f for 
the ſake of Soul, even to the Hazard of difobliging 
Self: A Friend muſt help us to curb our Paſſions, re- 
fute Aſſiſtance in Things unjuſt, endeavour to engage 
Heaven in our Cauſe, when juſt, and never let us alone, 
till we apply alſo to the Almighty Power, and make 
him our common Friend: In a Word, Friendſhip is. 
directed by tight Reafon, and cannot conſiſt without 
Chriſtianity, 

Fifthly, Se is a great Fop, and a great Slattern : 
Soul has given her very good Cloaths, fine Orna- 
ments, plain and neat ; but Self either leaves them, 
like a Slut, in every Corner of che Houſe ; ; or, when 
ſhe puts them on, ſhe does bedizen them with Lace 
and Embroidery, Fringes and Ruffles, Patches and 
Powder, that you can hardly ſee enough of the Gar- 
ment, to diſtinguiſh the excellent Stuff which it is 
made of: Sel has given her a fine Gown, called Good 


Humour, whoſe Outſide was a celeſtial Blue, called 


M eernefs, 
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nh lined with a white Perſian, called Humility; 
what does Self, but throws off the Outſide, faying it 
was fooliſh Stuff, and tramples the Lining under Foot, 
ſo that one could ſcarce know it? S had given her 
a Stomacher, called Sincerity, and charged her to wear 
it only on Sundays and Hly- Days, and never to put it 
on without Serpentine Lace, called Diſcretion, with a 
Charge to let other People diſcover it, and not do as 
Court Ladies commonly do by their Cloaths, that is, 
ſhew them to all their Acquaintance as ſoon as they 
get them; but the giddy Thing wears i: every Day, 
loſes her Lace, and, as Children do, cries every Mo- 
ment, Who fee my fine Stomacher ? ſo that it muſt be 


a diſcerning Eye that knows it to be genuine: Seu 


gives her a fine Snuff-Box, in the Shape of a Heart, 
full of plain Sparyh Snuff; Self throws it out, and 
fills it with Gunpowder and Hellebore : Soul gives 
her a Cenſer full of Balm, called Gratitude, charging 
her to turn the Pipe of it upwards, and ſet it on Fire 
twice a Day, to make the Smoke of it riſe up to Hea- 
ven; aſſuring her, that ſhe would then find ſuch a 
Fragrancy ſpread around, that would cure all Diſtem- 
pers of Mind, and eaſe all bodily Pain; but poor Self 
ſaid, there was too much Trouble in the Manage- 
ment of it; that ſhe had forgot her Inſtructions, and 
the Book was too big that gave an Account of it; that 
there was indeed a Place where People met to uſe 
their Cenſers, but the had more Inclination to ſleep, 
than manage her Cenſer, when ſhe came there; and 
therefore thought it better to ſtay at home: Since that, 
Self has never been rightly eaſy. 


SouL's Picture in Miniature. 

Sou! is honeſt, generous, gratcful, unwilling to 
do, but unwilling to bear Wrong; ſincere and open, 
but wants Help to diſtinguiſh and correct the Faults of 
Self, and has not enough been uſed to reaſon and re- 
lect, which makes us ſometimes miſtake Right for 

Wrong; 
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Wrong; but let him put on Paſſions and Conſidera- 
tion, and once rouſe his good Qualities, and Self will 
be reformed and re- united; the Angels will refume 
their Charge ; Hell will be baffled, Heaven will re- 
Joice, and Earth will honour and admire. If Scul will 
learn to forgive, he will learn to be eaſy ; and ſuch is 
the Pleaſure of Victory over Self, in that Caſe, that it 
is worth all the Pains, and none know but thoſe who 
have felt it: It is of the Nature of Generoſity, but far 
ſuperior 3 without Forgiveneſs here, there is no For- 
. in Heaven; with it there is endleſs Joy, and 
umility is the Way to Exaltation here and hereafter, 
To become good, conſider how many you may ſee ex- 
cel you in Goodneſs, on whom Heaven has not be- 
ſtowed the tenth Part of what you enjoy, to make 
yourſelf happy; nor can you murmur, when you con— 
fider how many, far more deſerving than yourſelf, in e- 
very Reſpect, are” infinitely more miſerable than ever 
you was in your Life, I do not doubt but the good 
Senſe you are Miſtreſs of, will make you know, when 
you read, and conſider what I have ſaid; and I hope 
you will believe, I with you as well, and am as much 


you Friend, as any one living. I am, Madam, 
our, &c, 


LETTERS, giving an Account of ſome extraordinary News, 
or ADVENTURE, 

The Way of writing theſe Letters is beſt learned 
by reading them in good Authors, where one ſeldom 
fails to meet with all the Beauties in Narration. We 
have made Choice of an Example from St. Evremont, 
which, it is preſumed, will prove ſufficiently entertain- 
ing. 

To Monſieur „at Paris. 
S1R, 


A Man of your Taſte will, perhaps, find the Ac- 
count, I here ſend you, equally curious and intereſt— 
ing. Your Ambaſſador, Monſicur de Comminges, was 


not 
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not long ſettled at Lendon, when a Phyſician, who 
was ſaid to be an Jri/hman, drew upon him all of a 
ſudden the Attention of the Public. He paſſed for a 
great Philoſopher, and a great Worker of Prodigies, 
accorcing to the Opinion of the Credulous, and his 
own Perſuaſion; and the Manner of his curing the 
Sick made Lim ſuſpected in feveral Places to be a Ma- 
gician. 

Some Perſons of Quality having intreated Monſieur 
de Comminges to invite him to his Houie, that they 
night fee ſome of his Prodigies, he was willing to 
graut them that Satisfaction; and, indeed, as much 
with the View of gratifying his own Curioſity, as 
through Complaiſance for them. 

This Picce of News had ſcarce got Wind, when 
the Ambaſſador ſaw his Houſe filled with ſick Folks, 
who came from all Parts in full Confidence of being 
cured. 

The Iriſhman, for ſome Time impatiently expected 
both by the Sick and Curious, at laſt arrived. His 
Countenance was grave, but ſimple; ſo that nothing 
of the Cheat appeared in him. Monlieur de Commin— 
ges thought to examine him ſtrictly, but could not do 
it; for the Croud became ſo great, and the Infirm 
preſſed ſo hard to be cured firſt, that with Threats and 
even Force they could ſcarce be brought under any 
Regulation, | 

The Ii Doctor attributed all Diſtempers to Spi- 
rits, and all Diſorders and Indiſpoſitions were, in his 
Opinion, Poſleſions. The firſt preſented to him 
was a Man afflicted with the Gout and certain Rheu- 
matiſms, it was impoſſible for him to get cured of; 
which our Wonder-worker obſerving, ** I have ſeen, 
& ſaid he, long ago, this Sort of Spirits in Ireland. 
„ They are aquatic Spirits, that bring Cold and Chilli- 
& neſs, and excite Inundations of Humours in theſe 
c poor Bodies. Thou wicked Spirit! Thou that haſt 
left the Abode of Waters to afflict this wretched 

„ Body, 
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* Body, I command thee to deſert thy new Habita- 
tion, and return to thy old one,” This ſaid, 
the Patient retired, and another came in his Place, 
who ſaid he was tormented by melancholic Vapours, 

He was, indeed, one of thoſe called Hypochonariac, 
and ſick by Imagination, though they are ſo but too 
much in Reality, „ Aerial Spirit! ſaid the Doctor, 
« begone; return into the Air, to excrciſe your 
40 Trade. for Storms, and raiſe no more Winds in this 
„ pour and diſtreſſed Body 

This Patient made Room for another, diſturbed, as 
the Doctor ſaid, by nothing more than a common 
Imp, who would not have Power encugh to reſiſt 
one Moment his Word of Command, He fancied 
he knew him very well by certain Marks that did not 
appear to us; and, ſmiling at the Aſſembly, ** This 
4 Kind of Spirit, ſaid he, is a little troubleſome, and is 
« almoſt always very diverting, 

To hear him, he was ignorant of nothing belong- 
ing to Spirits, He knew their Number, their Order, 
their Names, their Employments, and all the Func- 
tions they were deſtined to; and he withal boaſted, 
that he was much more intelligent in the Intrigues of 
Demons than the Affairs of Men. You cannot believe 
how great his Reputation was in a very little Time. 
All Sects and Parties flocked from all Parts to have his 
Advice; and you would have ſaid that the Power of 
Heaven was conſigned over to him, when an unexpec- 
ted Accident made him forfeit the good Opinion the 
Public entertained of him. 


A Man and Woman from the Country, who had 


been ſome Time married together, came to beg his 
Aſſiſtance againſt certain Spirits of Diſcord, which 
conſt:ntly diſturbed, as they faid, their Fami ly Peace, 
He was a good-looking Ge about Five- and- 
forty Years of Age, and was not without ſome Opinion 
of his Birth and Subſtance. I think the Lady is ſtill 
preſent to my Mind, She was about Thirty vow 
0! 
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old, and ſeemed well made; but it might be feen by 
her Face, that ſhe had formerly a much more agree- 
able Delicacy in her Features. I named the Huſband 
friſt, by Reaſon of the Dignity of his Rank; the 
Wife, however, would fain ſpeak firſt ; either that 
ſne believed the was more tormented by her Spirit, or 
was only incited by the natural Deſire of her Sex for 
opeaking. 
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I have a Huſband, ſaid ſhe, the honeſteſt Man 
lieing, whom I vex and teize a thouſand different 
Ways, and he in his Turn is not leſs troubleſome 
to me, My Intention would be to live upon good 
Terms with him, and I would do ſo always, were 
it not for a ſgange Sort of Spirit, which, by ſeizing 
me at a certain Moment, makes me ſo hauzhty and 
inſupportable, that it is not poſſible to bear me. 
My Agitations over, I return to my natural good 
Temper, and I then forget no Care or Point of 
Complaiſance, in order to pleaſe my Huſband : 
But the Miſchief is, his Demon comes to take Poſ- 
ſeſſion of him, when mine has left me; and the 
Huſband, fo patient amidſt my Tranſports, grows 
quite outrageous in my State of cool Reaſon. 
Alas! I ſufter not leſs from him, than he does from 
me.” Here the Wife held her 'Tongue, in all Ap- 


pearance very ſincere; and the Huſband, who was not 
leſs ſo, began his Diſcourſe in the Manner follow- 


ing: 


6 
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«© Whatever Cauſe I may have to complain of this 
Devil of a Wife of mine, I muſt do her at leaſt 
this Juſtice, that I have not taught her to lye ; and 
I muit confeſs, that ſhe has ſaid nothing but what 
is very true. All the Time ſhe is flying out into 
her Airs, I am as patient as %; but, ſo ſoon as 
her Spirit leaves her at Reſt, mine begins to diſturb 
me ; and, with new Courage and new Strength, 
whereby I find myſelf animated, I make her ſenſi- 
ble, in as great a Degree as I poſſibly can, of the 
«© Dependence 
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„ Dependence of a Wife, and the Superiority of a 
* Huſband, Thus our Lite is ſpent in doing or en- 
* during Evil; which makes our Condition the 
worſt that can be imagined. Theſe are our Por- 
ments, Sir ; and, if it be practicable to find any 
Remedy for them, I beſeech you would uſe your 
beſt Endeavours for delivering us. The Cure of 
ſo extraordinary a Diſeaſe, as ours, will add ſurpri- 
ſinzly to the great Reputation you have already ac- 
quired.” | 

&« heſe are ncicher Iraps nor Hobgoblins, ſaid 
& the 11; Doctor: "They are Spirits of the fuſt Or- 
% der, and of the Legion of Lucifer: Proud Des ans, 
great Enemies of Obedience, and very hard to be 
% driven out. You will not take it ill, Gentlemen, 
% added he, turning to the Aſſembly, if 1 ſhould look 
%a little into my Books; for I want Words, which 
“ mult beſomething more than common.” Hereupon 
he withdrew into a Cloſet, to turn over his Books and 
Papers; and, after rejecting a hundred Forms, as in- 
eſffectual againſt ſuch potent Enemies, he hit at laſt up- 
on one capable in his Opinion of contounding and cx- 
pelling al! the Devils in Hell. 

The firſt Effect of his Incantation was on himſelf ; 
for his Eyes began to roll in his Head with fo many 
Grimaces and Contorſions, that he might well ap- 
pear to be the Patient to thoſe that came to ſeck after 
his Advice. After turning about his wandering Eyes on 
all Sides, he at laſt fixed them on the good Couple, 
and ſtriking them both with a Wand, which you mutt 
think was not without its Share of Virtue : © Get 
* you gone, Devils! ſaid he; go, Spirits of Diſſen- 
„ ſton; exerciſe Diſcord in Hell; and, by your De- 
«© parture, let that happy Union be eſtabliſhed, which 
* you have wickedly broken.” Then drawing near 
ſoftly to the Ear of the pretended Poſſeſſed, and raiſing 
his Voice a little, “ I hear you grumble, Devils! at 
the Obedience you are forced to render me: But, 
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< if you were to burſt, out you muſt go: Go, I ſay, 
«© go. And you, my Friends, go now and taſte, a- 
% midſt Joy and Pleaſure, the Peace you have been 
© long Acres of. All's over, Gentlemen; I pro- 
« teſt to you, the Reſiſtance of theſe obſtinate Devils 
& has made me ſweat from Head to Foot. Let me 
<< ſee, I have had to do, in my Lite- Time, with ſeven 
*© thouſand Spirits, and all of them together have not 
% given me ſo much Trouble as theſe damned Hell- 
& hounds of Diſcord.” 

As after this the Doctor withdrew, the Houſe was 
ſoon cleared of the Throng of People, and our good 
Folks 1eturned to their Lodging with a more wonder- 
ful Satisfaction than the Wonder that had been ope- 
rated in their Favour. 

When they were at Home, every Thing ſeemed to 
them agreeable, by a Change of Spirit that diffuſed 
a new Diſpoſition throughout their Senſes. Every 
Thing ſeemed to aſſume for them a ſmiling Air. They 
beheld cach other pleaſing and pleaſed, charming and 
charmed; and ſoft and tender Words were not want- 
ing to grace the Language of Love. But, vain Plea- 
fures 1 how little ought) vour Duration be confided in; 
and how ill timed is the Joy of Perfons born to be un- 
fortunate, when a fraa!l Portion of Happineſs falls to 

their Lot! 

Such was their Situa ation. vrhen a Lady of their Ac- 
quaintance came to compliment them on their Cure. 

They anſwered this Civility with all the Diſcretion 
in the 5 orld ; and, all the other uſual Compliments 
on theſe Occations being paid and returned, the 
Huſband began a very rational Converſation on their 
preſent happy State, which had ſucceeded one ſo 
wretched, The Wife, either with the View of in- 
creaſin Admiration ſor wonderful Things, or for the 
ſake © "indulowa g a malien Humour, enlarged on th: 
arch T ricks ber Devil hau inſpired her with, in order 
to torment her Huſband. Whereupon the Huſband, 

jealous 
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jealous of the Honour of his own Devil, or of his own 


Authority, let her underſtand, that it was ſpeaking too 
much of Things paſt, of which the Remembrance was 
painful to him. He added, that, in the peaceful 
State they were reſtored to, ſhe ſhould think of 
nothing but the Obedience a Wife owed to her 
Huſband ; as he on his Side would think of nothing 
but the lawful Uſe of his Right, to make their Con- 
dition as happy for the future, as it had been heretoſore 
unfortunate, 

The Wife, offended by the Word Obedience, and 
ſtill more by the Order of holding her Tongue, forgot 
no Argument that might inforce the Equality of Mar- 
riage, ſaying, ** That the Devils were not ſo far off, 
&« but that they might be called back, in Caſe this 
“ Equality was violated,” 

The female Acquaintance I ſpoke of, as diſcreet and 


judicious as any of her Sex, was very earneſt in repre- 


ſenting to her the Duty of Wives, without forgetting 
the complaiſant and reſpectful Behaviour Huſbands 
were obliged to, But her wiſe Remonſtrances, inſtead 
of ſoftening her, ſerved only to irritate her the more, 
ſo that at laſt ſhe became more inſupportable than 
ever. “ You are in the right on't Wife, replied the 
„% Fuſband, the Devils were not ſo far off but that 
& they might be called back, or rather you have 
& been fo indeared to your Devil, that he was glad 
„ to ſtay with you, notwithſtanding the Command 
& impoſed upon him to the contrary. I am too weak 
& to deal alone with you and him; fo that, Madam, 


« not able to withſtand ſuch dangerous Forces, I find 


&« it is beſt for me to withdraw.” And fo will Itoo, 
& ſaid ſhe, with the Spirit that has not a Mind to 
& leave me. And indeed he muſt be very bad, if he 
ce is not more tractable than ſo peeviſh and troubleſome 
% a Huſband.” Then turning to her Friend, „ Be- 
&« fore I go, ſaid ſhe to her, I muſt tell you, Madam, 
„ very freely, that I expected quite different Matters 

«© from 


| 
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« from your Friendſhip, and the Intereſt you ſhould 
c have taken in that of a Wife againſt the Violence 
« of a Huſband, It is very ſtrange to ſee me inſulted 
& by one that ought to take my Part. Farewell, Ma- 
„ dam, farewell! Your Viſits, you may think, do me 
great Honour; but I can caſily diſpenſe with ſuch 
“ filly ones as this“. 

What could equal the Aſtoniſnment of the good- 
natured and wiſe Lady, now fully taught, by her own 
Experience, that even Wiſdom has its Excelies ;- and 
that an indiſcreet Uſe is commonly made of Reaſon, in 
Regard to thoſe whoſe Conduct thews them deſtitute 
of it? 

You may judge that ſhe did not remain long alone 
in a Place where nothing was heard talked of but De- 
vils, and nothing but devilith Pranks tranſacted. 

The Huſband ſpent the reſt of the Day and the. 
whole Night in his Chamber, aſhamed of his paſt Joy, 
full of Vexation on Account of his preſent Cauſe of 
Diſpleaſure, and perplexed with anxious Thoughts in 
Regard to future Diſturbances. 

As the Ferment the Wife had been in was much 
greater, it was of ſhorter Continuance; ſo that, re- 
turned to her good Senſe, ſhe made melancholy Re- 
flexions on the Loſs of the Sweets ſhe ſaw herſclf de- 
prived ot. 

A Sort of Spirit that will admit of being compoſed, 
lets few Moments paſs away without Expoitulating 
with that of Ditcord, for tending to the Ruin of its 
Intereſt and Pleaſure. This Spirit, that reigns ſtill 
more amongſt Women, and particularly. during the 
Nights they paſs without Sleep, had the Alcendant 
over all other Conſiderations ; ſo that the good Wife, 
returned to pure Nature, went to fee her Huſband ſo 
ſoon as it was Day, to throw the Blame of all paſt Diſ- 
orders on an unnatural and inhuman forci;n Power, 
] am ſenſible, ſaid ſhe, in my preſent lucid Inter- 
« yal, that our Spirits haye not ſurrendered at the 

Doctor 
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«© Doctor's Command; and, if you believe me, my 
dear unfortunate Huſband ! we ought to return, to 
« beg his conjuring the Spirits out of us in a more 
C powerful and effectual Manner.” 

The poor Huſband, dejected with Grief, though 
he could not reſiſt an Injury, was glad to hear theſe 
ſoothing Words. Now tender, and compaſſionate, 
and ſenſible of this Return of Love, „Let us lament, 
&« dear Heart! ſaid he, let us lament our common 
„ Misfortunes : Come, I'll go with you, whenever 
& you will, to ſeek again for a Remedy, which per- 
& haps will be attended with much better Effect.“ 

The Wife was agrecably ſurpriſed at this Diſcourſe ; 
for, inſtead of a turbulent Devil, whoſe Inſults ſhe ex- 
pected, ſhe had the good Luck to find a Man in a re- 
lenting Mood, who conſoled her for the Evil ſhe did. 
and which he himſelf was obliged to bear with. 

They ſpent an Hour or two in forming Sentiments 
fit for inſpiring mutual Confidence; and, having pla- 
ced together their whole Hopes in the Phyſician's Vir- 
tue, they returned to the Ambaſlador's Houſe. They 
were ſcarce entered, when the Ii Doctor perceiving 
them, and calling out loud enough to them to be heard 
by every one preſent, “Come, ſaid he, declare the 
& Wonders that have been wrought in you, and bear 
& Teſtimony of the all-powerful Virtue that has reſ- 
« cucd you from the miſerable Slavery in which you 
“ groaned.” 

The Wife, without conſulting her Huſband, an- 
ſwered immediately, and without Heſitation, That, as 
for the "Teſtimony he required, they were obliged to 
bear it rather in Regard to the Obitinacy of the De- 
vils than his Virtue : “For really, venerable Father! 
ce added ſhe, ſince your fine Operation they have tor- 
« mented us, as it were through Spite, more violent] 


« than ever.“ You are Unbelievers, cried the Doctor 


cin a great Paſſion,or at leaſt ungrateful, for maliciouſly 


* concealing the Good done you, Come hither, draw 
. 6% 
near 


Or 
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de near, and I will convince you of Incredulity or 
& Malice.“ 
When they were cloſe up to him, he examined ex- 


actly all the Features of their Faces: He obſerved par- 


ticujarly their Looks, and, as if he had diſcovered in 
the Sight of their Eyes ſome Impreſſion of the Spirits, 
* You are in the Right of it, ſaid he, (in ſome Con- 
„ fuſion, and aſking their Pardon) they are not yet 
© diſlodged. They were too deeply rooted in your 
« Bodies; and indeed they will ſtand their Ground, 
& unleſs I drag them forth by the Virtue of the Words 
I am going to utter, — Quit, wicked Race]! an 
Abode of Reſt too ſweet and charming for you; quit 
it, I fay, and go and roar for ever in the Manſions 
of Horror, Rage, and Deſpair — There's an End 
of it; Friends, you are ſurely delivered; but do 
not come again, I pray you. I owe my Time to 
every one; and you have had your due Share of 
* 

Here it was our Patients believed they ſaw an End 
of all their Misfortunes: That Day ſeemed to them as 
the firſt of their Marriage; and the Night was expect- 
ed with the ſame Impatience as ſormerly that of their 
Wedding, The ſo- much-wiſhed- for Night came at 
laſt : But alas! it did not anſwer their Wiſhes. Too 
much Love makes the Shame of Lovers ; the Exceſs 
of Defire cut ſhort the Enjoyment of real Pleaſure, 
Happily for the Huſband, the Wife accuſed the inno- 
cent Devils; and the Confuſion was laid to the Charge 


of the Iriſb Doctor, who did not know how to defeat 


their Malice, 

ce It is long, ſaid ſhe haſtily, and as if ſhe hal been 
„ inſpired, that the Iriſbman's Simplicity has amuſed 
& ours, and I am well \. isfied that it is to no Manner 


of Purpoſe for us to expect our Cure from him; but 


eit is not ſufficient to be undeceived on elyes, Juſtice 
«© obliges us to undeceive o:hers, and to let the Pub- 
lic know the Vanity of thuſe Quacks,” 

| G « My 
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* My Dear, replied the Huſband, there is nothing 
ſo true but that this N. oht's Misfortune is the pure 
« Work of our Devils. Ihe Iriſhman thought to get 
the better of them, but they have got the better of 
e him and us too. You know me, and I know my - 

ſelf; what you know could not naturally be, and | 
„e this is the Effect of his Incantations. But, my | 
& Dear, when you upbraid this fine Phyſician with 
his Folly, take Care not to mention any Particular 
of this Kind ; and let nothing ſlip from you, I pray, 
that may bring Shame upon us. All Family Se- | 
& crets ſhould be buried in Silence; and this ſhould 
ce be leſs revealed than any other.“ 

The Wife was ready to fly out to ſee herſelf ſuſ- 
pected of ſo much Indifcretion ; but, not to ſpoil Mat- 
ters upon the Point of being made up, ſhe promiſed to 
ſpeak and hold her Tongue ſo ſeafonably, that none 
put the 7r;hnan ſhould have Caule to complain ot her 
Wk Proceeding 
ark The Night is uſually ſought FM to hide one's 
"ar | Shame, the Day appeared here to di llipate it; and 
Wi theſe poor "People, Who were not yet well recovered 
trom their Sufferings, turned with the Hun, that re- 
vives ail, to the Hopes of better Succeſs for the future. 

de hey got out of Bed veith more I ranquillity than they 
ſtaid in it, and aſter a little Breakfaſt and Converſation, 
to ſortify their Bodies and reconcile their Minds, they 
walked ia Peace and good Union towards the Houſe 
where they had been twice with Confidence, and from 
whence they twice returned without receiving any Be 
ncfit. They learned from the Ambaſtidor's Servants 
that the Iriſoman was gone, by Deſire, to St. James's, 
there to gratify the Court's Curioſity with a few of his 
Miracles, 

Here the Blind thought they ſaw the J. ight they did 
not ſee; here the Deaf fancied they heard, and did not 
hear ; here the Lame believed they walked firajobe. and 
the Bed-ridden found in Imagination the firſt Uſe of all 
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their Limbs: A ſtrong Idea of Health wal the Sick 
forget their Ailments ; ; and Imagination, which was 
not Jeſs hot in the Curious than the Sick, held before 
the former, through the Eagerneſs of ſeeing, a falſe 
View, as it did betore the latter a falſc Cure, through 
the Deſire of being cured, 

Such was the P. man's Power over Minds; ſuch 
was the Force of Minds over the Senſes ! Nothing 
was ſpoken of but Prodigies; and theſe Prodigies were 
grounded on ſuch good Authority, that the aſtoniſhed 
Multitude received them with Submiſſion, whilſt ſome 
Perſons who knew better dared not reject them, 

Timid and ſubmiſfive Knowledge reſpected impe- 
rious and authoriſed Error : The Soul was weak where 
the Underſtanding was ſound ; and thoſe who ſaw 
clearly into theſe imaginary 8 dared not declare 
their real Sentiments amidſt a prepoſſeſſed and inchanted 
Populace. 

Thus it was that the Irißß Doctor triumphed, when 
our Couple courageouſly broke through the Croud 0 
inſult him in al! his Majeſty. “ Are you not aſhamed, 


ſaid the Wiſe, to abuſe as you do the ſimple and 


e credulous People, by the Oftentation of a Power you 
& never had? You commanded our Devils to leave us 
at Reſt, and they have ſtill more tormented us; you 
commanded them to go out of us, and they ob 
nately ſtay with us in Spite of your Orders, equally 
66 mocking our filly Credulity and your fooliſh Im- 
8 potence.” 

The Huſband continued the ſame reproachful Lan— 
guage with the fame Contempt; and went fo far as to 
refuſe him the Name of Impoſtor ; ; becauſe one mult 
have ſome Wit and Cunning, faid he, for being fo, 
and this Wretch has none. 

The Doctor loſt his Speech in loſing the Authority 
that made him venerable; and this grand Power, raiſed 
on the Ground-work of a ſuperftitious Servility of 
Minds, vaniſhed into nothing fo ſoon as there were 
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People bold enough not to acknowledge it. Surpriſed 
and confounded, he retircd, and ſtole out by the back 
Door. 

His Confuſion extremely mortified the Aſſembly, 
there being nothing that the human Mind receives with 
ſo much Pleaſure as the Opinion of marvellous Things, 
nor that it relinquiſhes with more Difficulty and Re- 
gret. 'This is the Foible of the ſuperſtitious and un- 
thinking World ; and I know of no People that give 
into it more than the Engliſß. Beſides their extreme 
Curioſity, they are toſſed about, as St. Paul ſays, by 
every Wind of Doctrine. Whoſo will, may preach up 
any Doctrine to them, and he is ſure to find Proſelytes 
and the moſt ignorant Pretender to Phyſic will not fail 
to meet with Cuſtomers for his Pills and Powders. 

The whole Company now diſperſed, aſhamed of ha- 
ving ſuffered themſelves to be ſo deceived, and yet vexed 
at having loſt their Error. The married Pair enjoyed 
the Sweets of Victory, without thinking more of their 
Devils: And indeed Monſieur ' Aubiguy, fo well 
known for being the moſt agreeable Man that ever was, 
contributed not alittle to convince them that they were 
their own Devils, their own Tormentors, and that 
they were no otherwiſe poſſeſſed than by a Contrariety 
of Humours, © Is it poſſible, ſaid he, that you really 
« thought you had Devils? There is no Man but 
„ ſometimes is out of Humour at, and cannot endure 
„ himſelf. The wiſeſt Man is tired of himſelf after 
« being tired of others: And do you think that a Huſ- 
„ band and Wife, almoſt always of different Spirits 


* 


and different Humours, can live eternally together 


« without Diſguſt, without Vexation and Diſputes ? 
«+ Believe me, out of a Hundred married People, there 
are Fourſcore at leaſt poſſeſſed, without any Devils, 
& the ſame Way you are: The only Difference I find 
« js, that they endure their Ills with Patience, and 
© hide them with Diſcretion; when you importune 
« with yours both Heaven and Hell, accuſing the in— 
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* nocent Devils of your Miſhap, and going in Queſt 
of ſupernatural Principles, in a Thing fo natural as 
*© you mult think your Caſe to be.” 


To thele Reflections I myſeli added, when this good 


Couple, now quite happy and joyous, were taking 
their Leave, with Thanks for the good Advice given 


vs 
14 
ce 


66 


cc 
ce 
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them, «„ That, of all the Remedies that could be ap- 


plied to unhappy Marriages, there was not one 
ſurer, nor more wiſely practiſed, than that of not 
believing ourſelves more unfortunate than others, 
and of remaining in that Error; for that Man mutt 
certainly be unhappy in this World who lines with- 
out being deceived: Our greateſt Enemy mike: 
himſelf azrecable when he deceives us, and our beit 
Friend ſeldom undeceives us without giviny 


Offence.” 


End of the Firſt Part. 
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Cautaininxg Thoughts vpn a Diverſity of 
Subjects; Meſlages for Cards or Billets ; 
and Letters ſuited ta moſt Occaſions in 
Lite. | 
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Thoughts «por à Variety of Subjects, intended 
es @ Repoſitory or Common-Place to furni cut 
Aatter for Writing, 


Sea I happens with the Original of Na— 
CREED: 8 tions, as with the Genealogies of pri- 
FN | 1 ev vate Perſons, they cannot endure low 
RF IH - and obſcure Beginnings ; and, as theſe 
{C 8 are purely imaginary, ſo the former 

| ſhew themſelves in Fables. Men are 


naturally defe&tive in many Things, and naturally 
vain; among whom the Founders of States, Legiſla- 


tors, 
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tors, and Conquerors, not ſatisfied with their bum 
Condition, whoſe Defects and Infirmities they wer 
but too well d with, frequently aſcribed the 
Cauſes of their Merits to ſomething ſupernatural. 

Though new Inſtitutions ſhould bring all the Ad- 
vantages we expected from them, yet it frequently 
happens, from the Diverſity of Applic ations, that 
ſeveral Things are fortunately enos gn be egun, which 
cannot be brought to a happy Concluſio 

Every Thing that appears extraor ina iy, paſſes for 
great, if it be ſucceſsful ; - a5 every Thing which 13 
great, appears fooliſh, when it meets a contrary 
Event. | 

Few People could enjoy themſclves, if they were 
hurried along in a Carriage, and knew that there was 
no Driver to ditect it; yet many People ſeem content 
in the World, without regarding whether it 7s under 
the Guidance of Providence, and ſome People 
ſcem picaſed with the Hope cf there being no ſuch 
T! ning. 

Learning, like Money, is not an End, but a 


Means; and it is as ridiculous to poſſeſs one as the 


other, without uſing it for the Good of Mankind. 

No Man has a Right to be idle, who has not been 
buſy, Let him that "thinks he has a Right to live as 
a Recluſe, aſæ himſelf, how he would be fed and 
clothed, if the ſame ſuppoſed Right was claimed by 
others. 

If all that is called Learning was brought to the 
Teſt, and nothing retained but Truth, the largeſt Li- 
brary might ſoon be read, 

He that lives in a College, after his Mind is ſuffi- 
ciently ſtocked with Learning, is like a Man, who, 
having built, rigged, and victualled a Ship, ſhould lock 
her up in a ary Hock. 

He who aims at univerſal Knowledge, may know 
concerning many Things, but he will properly know 
Rs 
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To ſpeak well is a good Thing, to think well is 
better, but to feel well is infinitely preferable to both, 

Renned and elegant Senſibility is a ſhorter Way to 
Rectitude than Reaſon. 

hoſe who find Occaſion to complain of the Ave 
they live in, afford a thouſand Encomiums to Antiquity, 
tom which they can ſuffer nothing; and thoſe who 
are ſo moroſe as to cenſure and blame every Thing in 
View, make that, by the Strength of their Imagina- 
tion, eſtimable, which rea ly is not ſo. More polite 
Perſons, indeed, who want not Diſcernment, know- 
ing that al! Ages have their Impertections and Virtues, 
toim a true judgment in themſelves of the Time 
of their Anceſtors, as well as their own; but they 
are obliged to admire with the People, and to ex- 
claim, ſometimes with Reaſon enough, and ſome- 
times without it, Our Anceſtors ! Our Anceſtors !*? 
when they obſerve others to concur in ſo general an 
Admiration, 

It is a trite Obſervation, that Men ſuffer more pa- 
tiently an Imputation upon their Morals than their 
Underſtanding; and it has always been thought 
ſtrange, becauſe in one a Man is culpable, in the other 
innocent; but the Reaſon is, that a Fault in Morals 
a Man has the Power of correcting when he will, but 
a Defe of Underſtanding he. muſt ſuffer for ever. 

In a miſerable Condition, where all Things are 
deſpaired of, a Man is more eaſily perſuaded to confide 
in another, than in himſelf. | 

There is one ſure Way of pleaſing in Company, 
which is in every one's Power to practiſe, by ſhewing 
a Diſpoſition to be pleaſed, 

It is with the Science of War, as with Arts and Po- 
liteneſs ; it paſſes from one Nation to another, and 
reigns at different Times, and in different Places. 

base we cannot help deſpiſing thoſe who have 
very mean Intellects; but it is our indiſpenſable Duty 
not to ſhew that we deſpiſe them: to take 0 
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of ſuperior Parts, to give another Pain, is as cruel, 
and as baſe, as for a Giant to take Advantage of the 
diminutive Stature of a Dwarf to beat him. 

Some Perſons are diſordered by a Multitude and 
Variety of Superfluities, who in Repoſe would taſte 
Things convenient, and even Neceſſaries with De— 
light; and ſome others, who have but a falſe Know- 
ledge of Things, admire the Appearance of Modera- 
tion, when, it they had an exact Judgment, thev 
would ſoon diſcover it to proceed from the ſmall Ex- 
tent of a confined Spirit, or the Indolence of ſome 
unactive Soul. In the Opinion of theſe Perfons, to 
be content with a little reſcinds rather from our 
Pain than our Pleaſure. Beſides, when it is not de— 
ſpicable to be poor, we want fewer Things to live in 
Poverty with Satisfaction, than to live magnificently 
with Riches. 

It often happens, that thoſe are molt deſirous of 
governing others, who are leaſt able to govern them- 
ſelves. 

Men. eſtabliſhed: Society out of a Motive of private 
Intereſt, imagining to live more pleatant and ſecure in 
Company, than where they were perpetually upon 
their Guard in Solitudes. 

A ſingle Life is but juſt half a Life. 

Thoſe who live magnihcently, tor the moſt Part, 
are the real Poor; they contend for Wealth on all 
Sides with Inquietude and Diſorder, to maintain the 
Pleaſures of others; and, whilſt they expoſe their 
Abundance, which Strangers profit more by than them 
ſelves, they are uneaſy at Home by the Importunity of 
tyrannical Creditors, and by the miſerable State of 
their Affairs, which they ſee tending to Ruin, 

The Art of Courtſhip depends upon ſuch a Variety 
of Circumſtances, that it cannot be reduced to a 
regular Syſtem; in other Words, it is impoſſible to 


court ſyſtematically. 
8 5 A5 
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As the Belief of a God is the Foundation of all 
Religion, there can be no Religion without Faith ; 
but, as true Religion includes Virtue, Religion cannot 
be perfect without Works. There is the ſame Dif- 
ference between Faith and Works, that there 1s be- 
tween believing a Man is poor, and relieving him ; 
you will not relieve him, if you do not believe he is 
poor; but if you believe him poor, and do not relieve 
him, you may as well believe nothing at all about 
him. The Cauſe of Religion has been more injured 
by thoſe who have talked and written againſt it, merely 
to gratify a Spirit of Pride, and a Singularity of Opt- 
nion, than by thoſe who have oppoſed it from Princi- 
ple: For the Effect of what a Man ſays is in Propor- 
tion to his Parts, not his Motives ; and there have 
been very few Men of Parts, who have been ſincere 
in their Oppoſition to Chr:i/?:any. 

It happens ſometimes in imminent Danger, that 
Perſons of no remarkable Prudence are obſerved to 
take good Reſolutions ; it happens, that the moſt in— 
tereſted Perſ ins contribute largely to the public Good 
when, by taking other Meaſures, they are afraid to 
rain themſelves with the Public. 

. e, who, by the Fineneſs of his Conduct, can 
make others g uilty of Miſtakes, becomes dimſelk 
irequently a Fanal Inſtance of the Weakneſs of hu- 
man Nature, and cannot preſerve himſelf from falling. 
je has ſhewn himſelf, perhaps, invincible in the 
greateſt Difficulties, but not able to reſiſt the Sweet- 
nals of his good Fortune; he ſufters himſelf to yield to 
Eaſe, when a little Action would have fixed him in a 
State of Repoſe for all his Life. If you enquire the 
Reaſun of it; it is, that every Thing hath Bounds 
in Man. Patience, Courage, Reſolution, are worn 
cut at Jaſt, 

He that aſtects to di iſtinguiſh himſelf by Singularities 
that are hurtful to Society, gives an indubitable Proof 
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of a little Mind, that has no other Power of gratifying 


its Vanity. 

Men of too delicate an Imagination make Diff 
culties in Undertakings, and ſtop themſelves by Ob- 
ſtacles, which proceed more from the Imagination, 
than the Thing itſelf. 

He that will quarrel with me for a mere Difference 
of Opinion, has no Reafon to blame me, if I quarrel 
with him for the Colour of his Eyes or his Beard. 
Says Tom Soph to Harry Buck, „ hate a Fellow that 
holds ſuch d—n'd Abfurdities as you do, ſuch Fools 
are not fit for human Society.” „ Sirrah, ſays Buck, 
how dare you come into a Gentleman's Company 
with ſuch a goggling Pair of grey Eyes as you have 
got! Get you out of the Room this Minute, or Ii 
knock 'em out of your Head!“ 

There is a critical Minute in the Deciine of 3 
where their Ruin would be inevitable, if a Man knew 
how ealy it was to deſtroy them; but for Want of a 


— 


Sight quick enough, or a ſufficient Courage, we are 
content with a little, when we might do more; mak— 
ing either \ieanneſs of Spirit, or Want of Greatneſs 
in the Soul, to paſs for Prudence. In theſe Conjec- 
tures, a Min is not the Inſtrument of his own Pre- 
ſervation ; it is his old Reputation pure!y that main- 
tains him in the Imagination of his Enemies, when 
his real Forces have abandoned him. 

A Man that knows how to mingle Pleaſure with 
Buſin: ſs, is never intirely poſſeſſed by Pleaſure. He 
ſets it aſide, and reſumes it at Difcretion ; and, in the 
Uſe he makes of it, rather finds a Relaxation of 
Mind, than a dangerous Charm that might corrupt 
him. It is not {fo with auſtere Perſons, whenever, b 
an Alteration. of Temper, they come to taſte of Plea- 
ſure, They are immediately inchanted with its 
Sweets ; they are full of Averſion againſt the Severi- 
ties of their paſt Life; and Nature, being harrafled 
out in them by Inconveniencies and Pains, abandons 
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herſelf to the. firſt Delights ſhe finds. Then what 


appeared virtuous, preſents itſelf with a groſs and mo- 
roſe Air; and the Soul, fancying to be undeceived of 
an old Error, pleaſes herſelf with her new Affection 
for Things agreeable. 

Proſperous Events ſtrike the Eyes or Imagination 
of all the World: Judgment is hardly admired by 
any, being known only by Reflections, which few 
People are able to make. For, let a Man ſhew all 
the good Conduct that is poſſible, if the Event does 
not anſwer, ill Fortune paſles ſor a Fault, and is juſti- 
hed but by a very few Perſons. 

To know barely how to ſlaughter Men, to be bet- 
ter ſkilled than others in rooting out Society, and 
deflroying Nature, is to excel in a very fatal Science. 
The Application of this Science ought to be juſt, 
or at leaſt honourable ; it ſhould turn, if poſſible, to 
the Good of thoſe whom it has ſubdued ; but always 
to the Intereſt of one's Country, or the Neceſſity 
of a private Advantage. When it is governed by a 
capricious Humour, and ſerves the Purpoſes of Irregu- 
larity and Fury; when its End is to oppreſs the World; 
then that Glory which is aſcribed to it, ſhould be 
taken away, and it ought to be as igrminious as it is 
unjuſt, 

When Men ſeparate their private from the public 


ntereſt, the Bonds of Society, which were once 


thought agreeable, ſeem at length to be troubleſome 
Chains, and every one, growing uneaſy under the Laws, 
endeavours to reſume his primitive Right of diſpoſing 
of himſelf, and in this Choice to follow the Motions 
of his oven Will. 

It is vo lefs extraordinary than true, that the Cor- 
ruptor remains a Perſon of Credit amongſt thoſe whom 
he corrupts, and acts more nobly than thoſe who op- 
poſe the Corruption, But the Conſequences are, Ho- 
nour will begin to paſs for a Chimera, Glory for a 
mere Vanity, and every one will baſely purſue his 

own 
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own private Intereſt, while he vainly imagines he 
ſhews his good Senſe and Judgment by uſing this 
Conduct. 

The Love of our Country makes us abandon our 
Fortune, and even our Lives, for its Security ; but 
Ambition and Deſire of Glory much more excite our 
Induſtry, than this Paſſion of the Love of our Coun- 
try, which is always virtuous and noble, but rarely 
cunning and ingenious, | 

It often happens, that thoſe who are poſleſſed of a 
true Greatneſs of Mind, ſtrive to acquire Power ; 
while inferior Souls content themſelves by heaping up 
Riches all Manner of Ways, 

'T'o diſpoſe Men aright, it is convenient to gain their 
Minds before Duties are exacted from them. 

We paſs with much Reluctance from Liberty to 
Subjection, and a Prince might eſteem himſelf happy 
to command, in whatever Manner it is, a free People. 

There are ſome herce Souls, who fecl but an im- 
perfect Pleaſure in being Maſters, it they do not make 
their Power felt by others ; placing their Greatneſs in 
Force, and the Happineſs of their Condition, in mak- 
ing Perſons miſerable at their Pleaſure, 

The Good of the State is the firſt Thought of a 
Patriot Prince, who does not underſtand, by the Good 
of the State, a vain and fantaſtical Name, but the real 
Benefit of thoſe that compoſe it. 

It is much better to tall naturally into the good 
Senſe of others by one's Reaſon, than to make one's 
capricious Humours be received by Force. 

To conter a Place on one that is undeſerving is a 
Favour but to one, and an Injury to a great many, 
On the contrary, the Diſgrace of a worthy Man 
is reſented by all Men of Virtue, by the Compal. 


hon it gives to ſome, and the Alarm it gives to 
others, 


The 
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The Liberty of Opinion ſhould not be di iſpleaſing, 
at leaſt, in general Affairs. It is a Man's Birth« 
right to ſpeak his Sentiments. Indeed, it is a Crime 
to pry curiouſly into the Secrets of one's Prince, and 
a Piece of Infidelity, not to make a good Uſe of his 
Confidence: But Affairs, when once they become 
public, ought of Neceſſity to be ſubmitted to the public 
Judgment. 

Aecænas gave Auguſtus an Advice, which is very 
difficult to be practiſed ; it was, Never to be concerned 
at whatever was ſpoken againſt him. If what is 
alledoed of us be true, added he, it is our Bufineſs 
rather to reform ourſelves, than ſor others to hold their 
Tongues; but, if what is ſaid of is be ſalſe, fo ſoon 
as we ſhew a Concern at it, we make it ſuſpected for 
Truth, The Contempt of ſuch Diſcourſes diſcredits 
them, and takes away the Pleaſure from thoſe that 
raiſe them. If you reſent them more than you ought 
to do, it is in the Power of the molt contemptible 
Enemy, of the moſt Pens Raſcal, to diſturb the Re- 
poſe of your Life, and all your Power cannot defend 
you from perpetual Vexation.“ 

As there are but few Revolutions, where we con- 
tinue ſteady for a Time, a happy and honourable State 
is frequem ly changed into a miſerable and baſe 
Condition, 

'The Intereſt of the Prince, ſeparate from the In- 
tereſt of the State, is deſtructive of the public Good. 
Then it happens, that Judgment, Capacity, Secreſy, 
are changed into Craft, Artifice, Diſſimulation. Good 
and evil Actions are no longer known by themſelves ; 
every Thing is interpreted according to ſome nice Ja- 
tention, or judged by the Curiouſneſs of ron matt - 
cious Speculation, Every Thing is made I'reaſon; 
innocent Words are maliciouſiy 2 Com- 
plaints, which in all Ages of che World have been 
allowed to the Unfortunate, for the Relief of their 
Miſeries; Tears, thoſe natural Expreſſions of our 


Grief; 
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Grief ; and Sighs, which flip from us in Spite of our 
Will; nay, bare Looks at laſt become fatal. The 
Simplicity of Diſcourſe is thought to cover evil De- 
ſigns, the Diſcretion of Silence to conceal miſchievous 
Intentions. If you ſeem joyful, it is ſuppoſed you are 
ſo, becauſe you hope the Prince will ſoon die. It 
melancholy, it is concluded you are vexed at his Proſ- 
perity, or weary of his Reign. In the Midſt of Dan- 
gers, if that of Oppreſſion g zives you the leaſt Appre- 
henſion, your Fear is taken for the Teſtimony of a 
frighted Conſcience ; which, betraying itſelf, diſcovers 
what you are going to do, or what you have done. 
If you are reputed to have Courage and Reſolution, 
you are feared as a bold Man, capable of undertaking 
all Things. To ſpeak, to be ſllent, to rejoice, to be 
afflicted, to be fearful or indaunted: all is criminal, 
and very often incurs the moſt rigorous Puniſhments. 
Thus, the Suſpicions of others render you guilty; 
but it is not enough to eſcape the malicious Gloſſes 
of your Accuſers, the falſe Neports of Spies, the Sup— 
poſitions of ſome infamous Informer you are alſo to 
fear the Imagination of the Prince; and when you 
think yourſelf ſecure by the Innocence not only of your 
Actions, but of your Thoughts, you cannot fail of 
being ruined by the Malice of his Conjectures. A 
Man muſt have a great Stock of Rlerit, in a Time 
of ſo much Iniquity, to be a Perſon of Integrity, be- 
cauſe it expoſes him to ſo many Dangers and Hard- 
ſhips. That Virtue which dares appear, is infallibly 
loſt; and that which is but guelied at, is never 
ſecure. | 

Some People think it a Mark of Inſufficiency or 
Weakneſs to obſerve the Laws of their Countr 
Sometimes the Art of eluding them is the chief S880 
of their Policy, and ſometimes the Violence of break- 


ing through them Pailes for true Greatneſs, and decent 
Authority, 


fy 
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As thofe, who concert Things the beſt, do not al- 
ways adhere to the Exactneſs of Rules, ſo the moſt 
Irregular do not eternally follow the Diſorders of their 
Inclinations and Humours. They will at leaſt make 
their Temper paſs for Policy. Even thoſe, who do 
every Thing without Deliberation, do not fail to reflect 
upon all their Actions, when they are over, and make 
that to be the Effect of Judgment, which was the pure 
Reſult of Nature. 

The Government of Heroes is ſo agreeable, that 
we ſubmit to it without Trouble. Under them we 
have none of thoſe ſecret Repugnances, nor thoſe in- 
ternal Regrets of Liberty, which are ſo painful to us 
in a forced Obedience, We are all Duty and Sub- 


miſſion, though their Humours are often inſupportable. 


When they have made themſelves our Maſters by 


their Power, and are ſo much above us by their 
Merit, they are for erecting a double Empire, which 
exacts a double Subjection; and very often the Con- 
dition is miſerable, that we muſt depend upon Men 
who are ſo great, that they may with Reaſon deſpiſe 
us. In the mean Time, ſince they do not rule in 
Deſarts, but are under a Neceſſity of living among us, 
methinks, it ſhould be their Intereſt to accommodate 


themſelves to our Infirmities, and we would then juſtly 


reſpect them as Gods, if they would be content to 
live as Men. | 


We ought to ſtand upon our Guard againſt what- 


ever appears to have a Delign upon our Reaſon, 
With this View we are obliged to beſtow our utmoſt 
Attention on different Singularities, and to examine 
ſeparately each Feature of the Picture. 

Prudence governs the Wife ; but there are but a 
few of that Sort, and the moſt wiſe are not ſo at all 
Times. Paſſion governs almuſt all the World, and 
almoſt always, 

In Commonwealths, where the Maxims of true 
Intereſt ought to be better purſued, we ſee moſt Things 

carried 
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carried on by a Spirit of Faction, and all Factions are 
paſſionate. Paſſion is found every-where : The Zeal 
of the beſt Perſons is not free from it. 

As Men are weary of the Troubles, Perplexities, 

and Dangers, which they muſt undergo to live always 
independent, they follow any ambitious Man that 
pleaſes them, and fall eaſily from a troubleſome Li- 
berty to an agreeable Subjection. 8 
A Man retires, perhaps, with a general Applauſe, 
who, the next Day, finds himſelf the Subject of our 
Raillery, without knowing how he came to forfeit the 
good Opinion we had of him fo lately. The true 
Reaſon is, becauſe we rarely judge of Men by ſolid 
Advantages, which good Senſe diſcovers ; but by the 
Faſhion, whoſe Applauſe ends, as ſoon as the Fancy 
which produced it. 
Induſtry ſupplies often the Place of the greateſt Me- 
rit; and the Art of making one's ſelf valued more fre- 
quently gives us a Reputation, than our intrinſic 
Value. | 

Novelty is a Temptation, from which our Minds 
cannot eaſily defend themſelves. The Merit we are 
accuſtomed to, does not fail in Time to raiſe our 
Envy ; and even Defects are capable of ſurpriſing us 
agreeably, in Things that we never ſaw. The moſt 
valuable Things, after they have appeared for ſome 
Time among us, no longer make an Impreſſion upon 
us as good, but diſguſt us as old. On the other Side, 
Things that deſerve no Eſteem, are leſs rejected as 
deſpicable, than deſired as new. 

When we are arrived to the Perfection of any 
Thing, we ought to ſhew our Nicenels by reliſhing, 
and our Juſtice by always eſteeming it. | 

In the melancholy Scene of Old-age, we impute 
the Defects which proceed purely from our Moroſe- 
neſs to exterior Objects; and, when a pleaſant Re- 
membrance turns our I houghts from what we are 
to what we have becn, we attribute Agreements to 

| man, 
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many Things. which really had none, becauſe they 


revive in our Minds the Idea of ohr Youth, when 
every Thing pleaſed us by the Warmth of our 
Temper. 

To make a ſound Tudzment of Mc 95 and of their 

WW orks, it is necefary to coniider them by themſelves 
and to have a Contempt or a Refpect for Things pal, 
according to their intrinſic Wor = whatever it is. 
We ought not to oppoſe al: new Things, mere! 
out of a Spirit of Avertiion ; nor, on the other Hand, 
to hunt after them out of a Love of Novelty; but to 
reject or receive them according to true Opinion. 
However, we ſhould part with our Cap:ichios, and 
the Fantaſticalneſs of our Humour, which, after all, 
is a Hindrance to know T hings well. The molt 
eſſential Point is to acquire a true Judgment and a pure 
Underſtanding. Nature prepares us for it, but Expe- 
rience and Converſation with polite Perſons brings 1t 
to Perfection. 

They, to whom Reaſon affords Repoſe, which 
Fancy takes away from us, live free from many Miſ- 
fortunes, and are in a Condition of taſting the moſt real 
Good. 

A Man, advanced to Greatneſs, who makes others 
find their Fortune in his, joins a great Merit to a 
great Happineſs: He is not the more happy by the 
Wealth which he enjoys, than by that which he 
knows how to give, But he that courts all Mankind 
for his Intereſt, and will not ſuffer any to ſhare Ad- 
vantages with him, makes himſeif unworthy of com- 
mon Society, and deſerves to be excluded from all 
Converſation. | 

A Man is not abſolutely ungzrateful with Impunity ; 
he does not betray without Remorſe ; nor is he fo 
greedy of another's Wealth, and fo tenacious of his 
own, Without ſome Shame. But though one is 
never ſo compoſed within himſelf, free from internal 
Combats, and ſecret Agitations, he is ſtill to account 


with 
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with the World, whoſe importunate Reproaches and 
troubleſome Accuſations he mult be forced to endure. 

Grandeur of Soul cannot conſiſt with the ſordid 
Baſeneis of Ararice, Besides, what can be more un- 
juſt, than to heap up that which is the Sou] of Com- 
merce, and affords us the Conveniencies of Liſe, to 
make no Cie at all of it? | 

dome are fo jeatvus of the Honour of their own 
Actions, that they reject every Thing which is re- 
commended to them by others. This may proceed 
ſometimes from a good Principle, and be found in no- 
ble Diſpoſitions; but, for the moit Part, they are 
Cifhonelt Feelouſes, and falſe Niceties of Honour, 
which proceed from a real Unwillingneſs to do Kind- 
nelles. 

Let us ſuffer the Miſerable to explain their Neceſſi- 
ties to us, ſince we do not ſo much as think of them in 
our Abundance, 

Every one fears the Aſcendant of his Friends, if he 
receives any good Offices from them; every one takes 
a malicious Secret, and the Artifice of thofe ill Im- 
preſſions that are given him, to come from a Sincerity 
of Heart, and a real Friendſhip. In this latter Caſe, 
our Caution is warrantable; it is here we may be 
upon our Guard with Jealouſy ; it is here we ought to 
defend ourſelves from nice Inſinuations, which inſen 
ſibly lead us to do amiſs. 

Let us not be aſhamed of owning the Thoughts of 
a good Action to another, and let us leave all Ave- 
nues free to thoſe who adviſe us to do well, In the 
mean Time, we ſhould think ourſelves too eaſy, did 
we not ſhew ourſelves difficult to be perſuaded to 
what is good, while we receive what is ill with the 
moſt implicit Credulity, and believe we are Maſters of 
ourſelves, 

What ſignifies that great Art, which rules every 
Line of your Face, which governs your Smiles and 
Frowrs? To give ſeaſcnatly, and to refuſe with 

Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, would be more beneficial for others, and 
more advantageous for yourſelf. 


Dependence on you. 

Virtues, once eſtabliſhed amongſt us, demand our 
Love; and it is impoſſible to make the leaſt Altera- 
tion in them, without making us feel the Change with 
Violence, 

Honour, which diſguiſeth itſelf under the Name of 
Friendſhip, is nothing elſe but Self-love, that ſerves 
itſelf in the Perſon it pretends to ſerve. The Friend, 


who acts only by this Motive, acts in Proportion only 


to the Increaſe of his Reputation. He ſtops ſhort, 
when his Witneſſes are gone; it is a vain Diſſembler, 
that turns his Eyes to ſee if the World looks upon 
him; it is a Hypocrite, that gives Alms with an un- 
willing Hand, and pays his Tribute to God, only to 
impoſe upon Men. There are others again, who pro- 
poſe no other End in their Friendſhip but their own 
Satisfaction ; this internal Law, which they lay upon 
themſelves, makes them faithful and generous : But 
there is in all their Actions a ſtiff Regularity, that 
thoſe whom they oblige cannot tell what to make of. 
They do every Thing by Weight and Meaſure, 
Unhappy is the Man, that has any Occaſion of their 
Service, when they think they have diſcharged their 
uty. 

There is no Sympathy ſo perfect, that is not mixed 
with ſome Contrariety ; no Agreement, that can bear 
an eternal Familiarity, The nobleſt Paſſions become 
ridiculous, when they grow old. The ſtrongeſt 
Friendſhips decay with Time; every Day makes a 
Breach in them. Some People are for going ſo faſt at 
their firſt ſetting out, that they are out of Breath in 
the Midſt of their Journey. They weary themſelves 
as well as others, 

Into whatever Place you go, you may expect to 
find the World compoſed of two Sorts of N ; 

tne 


There is no great 
Merit in being able to over-reach thoſe who have their 
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the former mind Buſineſs, the others purſue their Plea- 
ſures. The firſt fly from the Acceſs of the Miſera- 
ble, and are afraid of becoming ſo by Contagion, It 
one has a Mind to be introduced into their Acquaint- 
ance, he muſt conceal his Misfortunes, and be ſer- 
viceable to them in ſome Reſpect or other. Intereſt 
is the only infallible Bait to procure their Confi- 
dence; but Compaſſion ſignifies nothing with them; 
for they are hardened, by long Experience, againſt 
the Miſeries of others, and preſerve a Tenderneſs for 
none but themſelves. 'T hoſe that give themſelves up 
intirely to their Diverſions, have ſomething more of 
Humanity in them, and are eaſier of Acceſs, Their 
Miſtreſſes and their Confidents make good Uſe of thoſe 
Follies, which employ them. Their Souls are more 
open, but their Conduct is more uncertain : Paſſion 
always carries it above Friendſhip, and they look upon 
the Duties of Life as an inſupportable Burden. To 
live long with them, you mult follow the Courſe of 
their Pleaſures, confide but little in them, and know 
their Minds as much as you can. 

A Man of Senſe is always to be pitied in Adverſity, 
and a Fop is always to be deſpiſed, whatever Condi- 
tion he is in, But to hate Favourites, purely for that 
very Reaſon; and to love the Miſerable, merely out 
of the Conſideration of their Ditgrace ; is a very odd 
Sort of Conduct, incommodious to one's ſelf, inſup- 
portable to others, and always prejudicial. _ 

There are Perſons enough at Court, that break 
with their Friends the very Moment any Mi-fortune 
happens to them, and have neither Friendſhip nor 
Averſion, but what is meaſured by Intereſt. The Man 
that is not uſeful to them, never wants Defects; and 
he that is in a State of ſerving them, is poſſeſſed of all 
Perfections. 

There is a juſt Medium between Baſeneſs and falſe 
Generoſity; there is a true Honour, that regulates 
the Conduct of reaſonable Perſons. It is not difal- 

lowable 
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Reaſon, would be more beneficial for others, and 
more advantageous for yourſelf. There is no great 
Merit in being able to over-reach thoſe who have their 
Dependence on you. | 
Virtues, once eſtabliſned amongſt us, demand our 
Love; and it is impoſſible to make the leaſt Altera- 
tion in them, without making us feel the Change with 
Violence, | 
Honour, which diſguiſeth itſelf under the Name of 
Friendſhip, is nothing elſe but Self-love, that ſerves 
itſelf in the Perſon it pretends to ſerve. The Friend, 


who acts only by this Motive, acts in Proportion only 


to the Increaſe of his Reputation. He ſtops ſhort, 
when his Witneſſes are gone; it is a vain Diſſembler, 


that turns his Eyes to fee if the World looks upon 
him; it is a Hypocrite, that gives Alms with an un 


willing Hand, and pays his Tribute to God, only to 
impoſe upon Men. There are others again, who pro- 
poſe no other End in their Friendſhip but their own 
Satisfaction; this internal Law, which they lay upon 
themſelves, makes them faithful and generous: But 
there is in all their Actions a ſtiff Regularity, that 
thoſe whom they oblige cannot tell what to make of. 
They do every Thing by Weight and Meaſure. 
Unhappy is the Man, that has any Occaſion of their 
8 when they think they have diſcharged their 
uty. 

There is no Sympathy ſo perfect, that is not mixed 
with ſome Contrariety ; no Agreement, that can bear 
an eternal Familiarity, The nobleſt Paſſions become 
ridiculous, when they grow old. The ſtrongeſt 
Friendſhips decay with Time; every Day makes a 
Breach in them. Some People are for going ſo faſt at 
their firſt ſetting out, that they are out of Breath in 
the Midſt of their Journey. They weary themſelves 
as well as others, 

Into whatever Place you go, you may expect to 
find the World compoſed of two Sorts of Daring ; 

the 
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the former mind Buſineſs, the others purſue their Plea- 
ſures, The firſt fly from the Acceſs of the Miſera- 
ble, and are afraid of becoming ſo by Contagion, It 
one has a Mind to be introduced into their Acquaint- 
ance, he muſt conceal his Misfortunes, and be ſer- 
viceable to them in ſome Reſpect or other. Intereſt 
is the only infallible Bait to procure their Confi— 
dence; but Compaſſion ſignifies nothing with them; 
for they are hardened, by long Experience, againſt 
the Miſeries of others, and preſerve a Tenderneſs for 
none but themſelves. 'T hoſe that give themſelves up 
intirely to their Diverſions, have ſomething more of 
Humanity in them, and are eaſier of Acceſs, Their 
Miſtreſſes and their Confidents make good Uſe of thoſe 
Follies, which employ them. Their Souls are more 
open, but their Conduct is more uncertain : Paſſion 
always carries it above Friendſhip, and they look upon 
the Duties of Life as an inſupportable Burden. To 
live long with them, you mult follow the Courſe of 
their Pleaſures, confide but little in them, and know 
their Minds as much as you can. 

A Man of Senſe is always to be pitied in Adverſity, 
and a Fop is always to be deſpiſed, whatever Condi- 
tion he is ih, But to hate Favourites, purely for that 
very Reaſon; and to love the Miſerable, merely out 
of the Conſideration of their Diſgtace; is a very odd 
Sort of Conduct, incommodious to one's ſelf, inſup- 
portable to others, and always prejudicial]. 

There are Perſons enough at Court, that break 
with their Friends the very Moment any Mi-fortune 
happens to them, and have neither Friendſhip nor 
Averſion, but what is meaſured by Intereſt. The Man 
that is not uſeful to them, never wants Defects; and 
he that is in a State of ſerving them, is poſſeſſed of all 
Perfections. 

There is a juſt Medium between Baſeneſs and falſe 
Generoſity; there is a true Honour, that regulates 
the Conduct of reaſonable Perſons. It is not diſal- 


lowable 
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lowable for a Man of Virtue to have his Ambition 
and his Intereſt ; but he mult cultivate them by law- 
ful Means. He may have Art without Subtlety, 
Dexterity without Deceit, and Complaiſance without 
Flattery. 

Let Philoſophers, let the Learned ſtudy ; they will 
often find an Alteration, and now and then an abſo— 
Jute  Contrariety in their Judgments. Unleſs Faith 
ſubjects our Reaſon, we paſs our Lives between Be- 
lief and Unbelief, in endeavouring to perſuade, while 
we are unable to convince ourſelves; the Activity of 
our Mind gives us Buſineſs enough, but its Light is 
too dim to conduct us. Some that are in Love with 
their own Opinions, help their Imagination to carry 
on this Flattery. They think they have found what 
they ſeek for; they triumph ſome Time in their Er- 
ror, but are undeceived in the End. Others are mor- 
tified at their own Ignorance, every Thing ſtops, but 
nothing ſatishes them ; they debate upon all Queſ— 
tions that are propoſed to them ; more unhappy in 
this Reſpect than the former, ſince "they have not Wit 
enough to deceive tnemfeives. In ſhort, the trueſt 

Viſdom is, if a Man is always deceived, or never dii- 
quicts himſelf about what is difficult; if he thinks of 
the future only to reap more Advantage from the pre- 
ſent; and has at laſt brought his Reaſon to ſuch a Paſs, 
as not to diſpute upon Things that God has not been 
pleaſed to ſubmit to Reaſoning ; this is all that he can 
de ſire. 

Not to diſpleaſe the Patrons of the Virtues of the 
Pagans, it would be adviſable to believe with ſome 
great Saints, that Vain-glory occaſioned more than 
Half of thoſe Heroic Actions, which create our Ad- 
miration, When once we are arrived at ſuch a Pitch, 
it is no longer Reaſon, but Paſſion that draws us a- 
long ; it is an Ambition to be in a better State; it is 
a Vanity to die with Courage, which we love more 


than Life itſelf; it is a Wearineſs of preſeut Mlisfor- 
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tunes; it is a Hope of future Rewards, à blind Love 
of Glory; in a Word, a Diſtemper, a F ury, that of- 
ſers Violence to Natural Inſtinct, and tranſports us 
beyond ourſelves. But a ſerene Mind, that examines 
in cold Blood this terrible Alteration, is ſcarce moved 
by reading Plato or Seneca. I hey may preach up, 
that De 22th is not an Evil: But, if Grace does not 
come to our Relief, they cannot fully ſatisfy us. It 
belon; 23 only to the Sovereign Maſter of Reaſon to 
make * Mart; rs, to inſpire us wi ich a courageous Con- 
tempt of the Vanities of this World, and to perſuade 
us by his Word, that he prepares real Happineſs for 
us in another. 

Converſation is an Advantage peculiar to Man, as 
well as Reaſon. It is the Bond of Society, and by it 
the Commerce of civil Life is kept up. The Miad 
communicates its Thoughts, and the Heart expreſſes 
its Inclinations. The Converſation of two Friends 
renders their Happineſs and their Misfortunes com- 
mon; it augments their Pleaſures, and leſſens their 
Afflictions. Notbi ing alleviates Grief ſy much, as the 
Liberty of complaining; nothing makes one more 
ſenſible of Joy, than the Delight of expreſiing it. 
To live then as Man, it is neceſſary to converſe with 
Men; ir is fit Converſation ſhould be the moſt agree- 
ahe Pleaſure of Life, but it is alſo fit it ſhould be re- 
culated, We ought to enjoy it with Choice, and mo— 
derate the Uſe of it with Diſcretion. 

Study is the moſt ſolid Nourithment of the Mind; 
it is the Source of its moſt noble Acquilitions. It is 
Study that increaſes our natural Talent; but it is 
Converſation that ſets it to Work, and refining 3 
is the great Book of the World, that teaches us the 
good Uſe of other Books, and can improve a learned 
Man into a complete Gentleman. In a Word, Study 
makes a greater Difference between a learned and an 
ignorant Man, than there is between an ignorant 
Mau and a Brute: But the Air of the World makes 

a greater 
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a greater Diſtinction till between a polite and a learn- 
ed Perſon. Knowledge begins the Gentleman, and 
the Correſpondence of the World gives him the finiſh- 
ing Stroke, 25 

Dependence is inſupportable to a Man of Spirit, 
eſpecially that of the Mind. When any one pre- 
tends to exerciſe a Tyranny upon the freeſt Part of 
our Soul, it is a hard Matter not to revolt againſt 
Reaſon, out of mere Contradiction to the Perſon that 
reaſons, 

It is no common Blefling to meet with a faithful, 
ſenſible, and diſcreet Friend : Faithful to conceal no- 
thing from us; ſenſible to remark our Faults, and 
diſcreet to reprimand us for them. But to be able to 
believe and follow his Advice is the Perfection of Hap- 
pineſs: It frequently happens, that we take a Pride 
in following our own Conceits ; like thoſe Travellers, 
that loſe their Way for want of taking a Guide, or 
enquiring for the Road. 

A bad Example may ſerve to deter us from Evil, 
as a good one to excite us to what is good. Let us 
reap the Advantage of it from whatever Part it comes, 
and after whatever Manner it is given us. 

It is our Buſineſs to diſtinguiſh Gold from Earth ; 
we find it ſeldom pure, but it is nevertheleſs Gold. 
It is the Fault of the Workman, not the Metal. 

We prefer the Diſcourſe of an ignorant Flatterer, 
before the Converſation of a learned Man, when he 
is moroſe and fevere. The Authority, which he 
uſurps over us, is indeed troubleſome; but is not 
this a Privilege acquired by Learning ? If he lets us 
partake of what he knows, is it too great an Acknow- 
ledgement to pay a ſeeming Deference to his Senti- 
ments ? , 

To be able to paſs a true Judgment upon Things, 
we ought always to be upon our Guard againſt the 
Reputation of him that ſp:aks concerning them. The 
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Air of the Face, the Manne of $; eaking, the Qua- 
lity, the Time, the Place, if help to impoſe upon 
you. Admiration is the Mark of a little Genius, and 
your great Admirers are for the molt Part very hallow 
People. 

The Love of Women has ſoſtened the Courage of 
Men; the Virtue of good Men has been altered by 
it. The Gtandeur of a magnaumous Soul may be 
weakened, but true Wiſdom incurs little Danger from 
the female Sex. The wiſe Man, who is abore their 

Veakneſs, their Incqualitics, and their Fancies, can 
govern them at his Pleaſure. While he behelds others 
in Slavery) and tormented by an unfortunate Pail: on, 
he is eaſy and ſedate, and knows nothing of thoſe 
Diſturbances which ate not to be cured by Reaſon 
alone. Not but ihat he may fall into an Error; for 
there is no ſuch Thing as Stability in human Nature, 
However, it is not long before he recovers his Ways 

nd comes to enjoy his former Re: Ofc. 

If Homer was now alive, he would undoubted ly 
write admirable Poems; but then he would ſit them 
to the preſent Age. Our Poets make bad ones, be- 

cauſe they mode them by thoſe of the Ancients, 

and are guided by Things which Time has altere. 

" $18 true, there are certain eternal Rules, grounded 
upon good Senſe and ſolid Reaſon, that will always 
laſt, Vet there are but fery that bear this Character. 

Of all Commerces, Friendſhip is that which mot 
of all requires Sincerity, and generally has the lea t. 
True Greatneſs of Saul being no longer in Faſhion, 
we readily pardon the Perüdious; and, as according 
to the 983 of the Duke de la Roc Lenau, the 
ſeeming Vices of Men are nothing but Virtucs 
concealed, thoſe Friendihips which appear to be 
flrongeſt, are only Deſigns well laid, or Malice cun- 
ningly managed, 
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Man W deſires 1197 ineſs, — knows not 
how to obtain it: He dns or ever 1s deceived by 
this genera) Prine iple, that what we love is not Hap- 
pinels, unleſs it be conformable to Virtue ; but he de- 
ccives himſelf in the Application, and, in order to re- 
concile his Inclinations to his Idea of Happineſs, he 
lays it down {or a private Rule to himſclf, that what- 
ever is repugnant to his Deſues, can never be vir- 
tuouU®, 

T hoſe ſupple Slaves, who are ſuch rank Idolaters 
of a lan in Proſperity, are the Rrſt that abandon him 
when he fal's into Diſgrace; for, as their Inclinations 
wholly center in Intercit, they loſe all their Warmth 
when that begins to decline, and their Friendſhip, 
REY was built upon Fortune, fails and riſes exactly 
with i 

As God is the ſovereign Good, it is the Effence of 
his Nature to be happy without Res ection; but it is 
not ſo with Man who cannot be happy but by com- 
municating hir nſelt. We may ; fn People enough 
r2 6 5 to mcet e 4: Wia in th at deſe rves to receive it, 

If e conſidlerf Man in civil St ociety, we {hall find 
that Juſtice is neceſſary, though it is rigorous, It is 
for cur Good, that it checks the Impetuoſity of our 
Paſſions, but it is not without Conſtraint and Vio- 
lence, that N ſorces the Heart to Peng its Tranſ- 
ports, In the ate of Nature, Libercy has ſomething 
of Pen and Brutality in * W bich cannot be re- 
{trained but by Eftorts of Fear, 

To be able to ſpear of Virtue is no certain Sign 
that a Xlan is Virtugus, By doing it, we ſometimes 
gain the Eſteem of Perſons of Probity : : But we do 
ourſelves more Prejudice than we imagine; we con- 
tent ourſelves with appearing to be what we e are not, 
whereas we ſhould delire to be what we appear. 


* 
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In the moſt pleaſant and charming Solitude, we aic 
often diſappointed of that Popoie, which we hoped 
to enjoy there, becauſe it depends much more upon 
ourſelves than the Tra nouilli: y of the Retirement, 


How can barely ſeparating ourſelves ſtam the Noiſe 


and Buſtle of the World appeaſe the 1 rouble of our 
Mind, if our Reaſon d oes not come to relieve it? 

We generally condemn with greater V\ Ge the 
Defects we find in ourſelves, than thoſe from which we 
find owrſelves exempt, but in vain do we endeavour to 
diſguiſe ourſelves, We daily betray Gurielycs by ſome— 
thing cr other. It is a much greater Confinement to 


be at the perpetual Lxpence of Hvpocriſy to a. uſt all 


our Looks and! Motions, than to hate our Vices heartily, 


and in good Earneſt. 

The Heart may be allowed ro have an Inclination 
ſor any Thing that pleaſes, and charms at firſt, It 
* attained its End when 5 18 found Pleaſure, but 

en the NI. rd ſnould not ſtop there, and nothing but 
T ruth ought to ſatisfy it. For this Reaſon the v wiſeſt 
Philoſophers ſo often adviſe us not to judge by the 
Manner, but by the "Things themſelves, 

Let a Man's Condition be what it will, he ma 
enjoy a true and perſect Liberty, if he never diſturbs 
his Reſt to court the Favour of great Men, and the 
Preſents of Fortune. | 

All your Actions will appear at one Time or an- 
other, and nothing can continue hidden always. For 
this Reaſon, do nothing which you fear Men ſhould 
know, as you ought not ſo much as to think of what 
you are afraid that God ſhould know. 

Virtue is never more fafe than when it is afraid to 
appear upon the Theatre of the World, where it is too 
much expoſcd to Vanity; for, whereas all other Vices 
are propagated by Vices, Vanity ſubſiſts, and grows 
by the Shew we make of Virtue. 
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We complai uin of all, vet ought to complain of none 
but ourſelves, We im pute our Clamitics to ill For- 
nav, cven in thole V ices that are of our own 
zurſing up, we lay all the Blame upon Occa- 
ons and emergent Accidents. Ho Weser, there nc- 
ver happens: uy Mis fortune to a wie Man: And, as 
for whit relates to Occalions, they Co not render a 
lan weak, but only diſcover his Weakneis. 

Nam ples cupht never to pals for Lavis. Men are 
too ſubject to Infirn. idies, to ferve 3s Copics for others 
to follows. In the greateſt Virtues there will be e- 
ternally ſore Mixture of l Imperfection, and a Man 
is in Danger of taking Eis Example from the blind 
Side he diſcovers : But Reaſon and Juſtice can never 
miſſead him. 

Hl Examples cannot hurt one that makes never ſo 
litle Uſe of his Reaſon, NMeicher the Quality nor 
Nunber of thoſe that {et them, are authe ntic enough to 
rec 3 them. Grandeur of Firth dees not take 
ay their Infamy, and Cuſtom cannot permit that 


„i. 25 is contrary to Reaion and Juſtice. So that 


the moſt faſhionable Vices are but fo m. my Irregu- 
larities we ought to avoid, and not Laws we ought 
to follow. 

Don't complain of another for not kceping your 
Secret, but ſuit complain of youriclf, How can you 
imagine a Stranger v. vill be more faithful ro yuu than 
vou are to yourſelf? We have no Reaſon to hope 2 
that others will keep that, which ourſelves firſt abun. 
doned. 

It is a diſßcult Matter to Feprove. 5 a Nan ſcaſonably, 
and to v1ve Advice: It is no 1515 difhcult to be re- 
proved, and to receive Fer be ©. To fave yourſelf this 
double Pain, take ſuch Pains to know yourſelf, that 
you may have no I ime left upon your Hands to ** 
amine the Faul ts of Others, and correct yourſelf ; 
ſuch a Manner that you may be above Cen ſure. 
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I ſhould be well, cries one, if I kad but my Hea! 
and I, cries another, if I were but rich. But nobody 
lays, Is I U ved A cor ding Re Th ſon. 

We frequently (ok Pleasure with more Pain than 
the Purchaſe is worth. It is frequently bought? too 
dear. 

A Man might very well wilh to he of an eaf\ 
per, if it were only to live agreeably with himſelf: 
For, when once he abanJons himſelf to the Caprices 
of his ill Hamour, he cannot ſhake it off whenever 
he pleaſes, and he juſtly ſufters that which he made 
others ſufter, 

There needs as much Diſctetion to give Advice, a8 


Compliance to follo mit: Nothing is {5 dreadiul as a 


Friend that takes the Advantage of his own Expe- 
rience ; that propoſes all his Counſels as Laws, and 
with the Air of a Rlaſter; that takes from us the Pri- 
vilege of examining what he ſays, and would force the 
Mind by Authority, rather than win it by Arg 
ment. 

If we don't know bow to deſpiſe ſomotimes, and 
be without ſuperflagus Things, they become novel ry 
to us at laſt, by Reaſon of our being ſo long accu- 
ftomed to them ; Me are impatient at any Thing that 
incommodes us, and faint cakes the leaſt Neceſſitw. 
We muſt be perſecuted every Day by what they call 
Pomp and Magnificence, whereas other Men who do 
not live in this ſoft and delicate Manner, find Plea - 
ſure with more Eaſe, and enjoy their Fortune with 
leſs Pain. 

It is no leſs a Defect to think the worſe of ourſelves 
when we have not Riches, than to think ourſelves 
honourable, becauſe we poſſeſs them. Though it 
ſhould be our Misfortune to want the commom Con— 
veniencies cf Life, and upon that Score ſhould ſufter 
a great deal of Miſery, yet we Gught not therefore 
to look upon ourſelves as infamous, any more than 
for being ſick, or not ſo well made as the generality 
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o Eien are. True Merit cught never to loſe the leaſt 
Grain of its intrinſic Value, no more than a Diamond, 
wich is not always ſet in Gold. 

We fcarce know any Perſons well, but ſuch as we 
bave been long acquainted wich. When we fee a 
Iizn do a good Office to another, we are not imme- 
ately to paſs a deciſwe Sentence upon him. Te is 
very often nothing but a feigned Part which he acts. 
Integrity is far above ſuch little Tricks; it takes ſuch 
extraordinary Care to be regular, that it never leaves 
v0 A) Gion either to Chance or Paſſion, 

in the Commerce ef Lite the leaſt falſe Step is 
oo /ctrved When this Misfortune happens, it is not 
a Man's Power to raiſe himſelf up again as he 
ſes, For a Fall is like a Wound; it is almoſt 
mpoſüble to hezl it, but it will leave a laſting Scar 
behind, 

The Wiſdom of Men bas its Bounds ; but the Piety 
which God requires from us, is infinite. Charity 
eatly perſuades us to perform thoſe Duties which 
Policy commands us to obſerve by the Rigour of 
Laws, and Morality prefciibes to us by the ſevere 
Dictates of Reaſon, It teaches us to ſuccour the Af- 
flicted, when human Juſtice contents itſelf with only 


* 


prohibiting us to do them any Miſcnief, When Re- 


ligian has truly got the Aſcendant over our Heart, 
nothing of Infidelity mixes with our Friendſhip, net- 
ther can we be ungrateſul after Kindneſles received, 
Thoſe Perſons who are whcliy devoted to their Senſes, 
complain that Religion forbids them Pleaſure : But it 
is Religion alone that can calm all Agitations within 
our Breaſts, and foften whatever appears harſh to us, 
It captivates the Heart by the agrecable and innocent 
Pleaſure it inſpires, It leaves nothing in us which 
may prove injurious to our Neighbour, or vexatiuus 
to outlelves 3 no Paſſion that may be prejudicial either 
to him that feels, or to him that excites it, It employs 
all our Charity and Good nature, all that we Fane 
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ſweet and tender within us, not only for our Friends, 
but for thole that are moſt indifferent to us, nay even 


for our very Enemies, 
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HII. 
Meſſages for Cards er Billets, which may be va- 
ried at Pleaſure, fo as to ſerve all Occaſicns. 


V R. and Mrs. A's Compliments to Mr. and Ars. 

B, and defire the Favour of their Company 

Medlioſclay next, to drink Tea, and ſpend the Evening. 
AAenda) Morning. 


Mr. and Mrs. B. return their Compliments to Mr. 
and Mrs. 4, and will certainly do themſelves the Plea- 
ſure to wait on them. 

Monday Noon. 


Mr. and Mrs. B. return their Compliments, and are 
ſorry it happens, that a Pre engagement will not per- 
mit them the Pleaſure of waiting on Mr, and Mrs, 4, 
which they would otherwite have readily done. 

Monday Noon. | 


Mr. and Mrs. C's Compliments to Mr. and Mrs. D; 


- 


and, if they are not otherwiſe engaged this Afternoon, 


Will take the Pleaſure of waiting on them, 


Tueſday Morning. 


Mr. and Mrs. D. are perfectly diſengaged, beg their 
Compliments, and will be extremely glad of Mr. and 
Mrs. C's agreeable Company. 

Tueſday Noon. | 
H 4 Mr. 
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Ar. and Mrs. D. are very. forry it ſo happens that 
they are ergaged this Afternoon and E Evening, but beg 
their Co mpliments, and any other Time, that fa! 
te agretable to Mr. and Mrs, C, will be + ans of the 
Pleaſure of their Company. 

Tus ſduy Noon, 


Miſs E. ſends her Compliments to Miſs F, and de- 
res to know how ſhe does, and, it well enough to ſee 
Coinpany, and it te agreeable, will wait on her this 
Afternoon in the Coach, and give her an Aiting for 
211 Hour before Te 

Ii edneſday Morning. 


Piſs F, without a Compliment, is very agrecably 
cbliged to Miſs E, whom the will be extremely glad 
to ſee, and accept of her kind Offer of an Airing in 
ter Coach, at the Time propoſed, 

IWednejday Morning. 


Miſs F, inſtead of Compliments, begs Leave to re- 
turn Mis E. her beſt Thanks; for ter very obliging 
Card, and is extremely ſorry ſhe is not well enounh 
to have the Pleaſure of her Compa ny, which, hows 
ever, ſhe hopes very ſoon for a fall Enjoyment of, 
and to be able to accept of her kind Offer of an Airs 


ing in the Coach, 


I edneſday Noon, and not up. 
Mrs. G. preſents her Compliments to Mrs. V, hope 


ſhe is well, and to have the Favour of her ods 
Jo morrow Evening, with a ſmall but agrecable Party 
at Whit, 

Thurſday Afternoon. 


Mrs. H. is not fo well as ſhe could wiſh to be, but 
rauch at Mrs. G's Service, and will endeavour to wait 
on her. 


Thurſday Evenin TG. | 
Mr, 
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Mr. Ts Compliments wait on Miſs K, to beg the 
Favour of being her Partner To-morrow Evening at 
the Aſſembly. 
Friday Morning. 


Miſs A's Compliments, and ſhe is engaged. 
Friday. 


Miſs Fs Compliments; ſhe is not certain of being 
at the Aſſembly, and undetermined about Dancing; 
ſo Mr. J. muſt not abſolutely depend on her for a 
Partner. 

Friday Morning. 


Miſs L. is ſorry to trouble Miſs A, on fo trifling an 
Occaſion, as how to ditect to her Aunt N, begs 
her Compliments, and a Line of Information by tlie 
Bearcr. 

Saturday Evening. 


Mrs. O's Reſpects, {Compliments ſhe has done with) 
to Miſs P, and, if not engaged, ber Company, as it 
will be extremly agreeable, is greatly defired this E. 
vening at a Party of Whiſt, about four Fables in the 
Whole. | . 

Aonday Morning. 


Miss P's beſt Services; ſhe has the Pleaſure of Ars. 


O's reſpectful Meſſage, and it is much againit her In- 
clination, that ſhe is obliged to ſay ſhe can't poſſbly 


wait on her, having this Evening an Engagement that 


OS 
cannot be diſpenſed with, 


Monday Morning. 


If Miſs © be well enough, Lady R's Compli- 


ments. She propoſes a Viſit this Afternoon to Miſs 
9, and will be very glad of her Company; the Coach 


5 18. 
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* is ordered exactly at Four, and an Airing will not be 
1 amiis. 


iy | Tucſuay Morning. 
M!iſs 2, has the Honour of Lady R's Card; ſhe | 


begs to return her Compliments, and is very much at 
her Ladyſaip's Service, and will certainly wait on 
; her, 

Trefday Eleven o'Clock, 


Mrs. T. has a Party at Cards next Vedncſaay Se'n- 
nie t of eight 1 ablas; ſhe preſents her Compliments | 
to Mr. / and deſires the Favour of his Company. 
IA 15. Kay. 


Mr. F. has the Honour of Mrs. T's Card, thinks 
ſelf extremely obliged in the Remem brance, and 
vill ce rtainly do himf:1; the Pleaſure of wai iting on her, 
75 fal, December 5 


—— EA 4. 


Mr. , ater the Honour of dancing laſt Night with 
Mis L is concerned that he is prevented waiting on 
ner this Morning, by a ſudden Call to the Country; 
\ | ? 08 h e 11 to . 1 I } 151 
| of 118 GE IHMET: 5 75 bg ceptab Cy 10 zCS INIS 
| Neff. ge will und her in perfect Health, and that ſhe 
| CK 90 DAD Id. 
| ay Morning, Eight o Clock. 
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1 Ker II. | 
1 Letters ſuited to the moſt intereſting Occaficns | 
i in Life. | 
{| Letters of Compliment. 

| Or Ry 


T is ſo great a Pleaſure to me to pay my Reſpects 

A to you, thet J am always the firſt ſatisfied, every 

ine Lacquit myſelf of this Duty: And this is alſo 
4: 

wat 


. 
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what makes me fo careful to ſcek after Opportunities 
for ſo doing, that you may never have it in your Power 
to accule me of havi ing loſt one. I do not, however, 
intteat you to believe it, deſiring to let you fee by 
Deeds, rather than by Words, that I am, without 


Compliment, Sir, Your moſt humble Servant. 


Another Letter on the ſame S ulſſect. 
SIR, 

If you expect nothing from me but Compliments, 
you will never receive any; for you may well know, 
by this Time, that I am a ſworn Enemy of Civilicies 
and Courteſies, in Regard to Perſons, whom I honour 
to the Degree I do you. It will be ſufficient for me to 
pay my Reſpects to them, and to take Care to do ſo 

with a good Grace, Herein lies my whole Study, and 
I beg you to believe, that I will omit no Opportunity 
to aflure you of it, finding it is ſo much my Intereſt, 
in the Reſolution I have taken, to be, my whole Lite, 
Sir, Your humble Servant. 


Another en the ſame Sulject. 
© 
81 Rg , 
Though I have told you a thouſand Times by Word 


of Mou: h, that I was your Servant, I am now willing 


that my Pen ſhould aſſure you of it, till ſuch J'ime as 
I had you in the Humour of obliging me to produce 
ſtronger Proots of my being ſo. l'bis I conjure you 
to do, and even to forezo the Opportunity by ſome 
Command, conſidering the continued State of Impati- 
ence I] am in of Jerting you know, and confeſſing, at 
the ſame Time, that you may have more powerful and 
conſiderable Friends, but not one more ready to oblize 
you, nor more faithful than, Cc. 


H 6 Anſwers 


— — — 
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Anſwers to Letters of Compliment, 
SIR, 

I th hat be ſo vain as to believe, ſince you will have 
it ſo, that you have a ſingular Affection for me; but 
It is on Cond: tion, that you will not doubt, at the 
fime Time, of my ſincere Deſire for ſerving you; for, 
as it is this alone that has metited for me the Honour 
of your Friendſhip, I ſhould be glad you would al- 
ways pieſerve the Remembrance of it, that you might 
rot paſs fer unerateful; and the rather, as I cannot 
etherwiſe make a Return for the Honour you do me. 
Continue then to love me as much as you pleaſe ; but 


depend upon it, that none can conſult your Intereſt 


more than, Sir, &c. 


Letters complaining of a long Silence. 
81 Ry 
I ſhall break at laſt with you, if you do not break 
Silence, Indeed, I fancy you eſteem me very little, 
fince you have intirely forgot me. But, if my Friend- 
ſnip is ſtill of any Account to you, or it you {till 


judge me worthy of yours, pray, treat me more fami— 


liarly. In the Humour I now am, I think, the Moment 
you biot me out of your Memory, I ok blot you out 


of my Reart, without preſerving, by pure Inclination, 


any Thing more than the Quality of, Sir, Your moſt 
hurable $ derv and. 


Another Leiter en the ſame Subject. 
Blk, 


Tf you are ſworn to write no more to me, ſend me 
back 1 leaſt the Letters you have had from me, that I 
may have the Hongur of receiving ſomething from 
you. Silence is the declared Enemy of Friendſhip ; 
and it is therefore my Friendſhip upbraids you with 
your Silence, not being able to endure, that, after ſo 
many Proteſtations of never forgetting me, you ſhould 


loſe 


. 
| 
k 
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oſe Sight even of the Remembrance of having made 


them. You will be of a quite different Opinion, when 
you pleaſe, if you deſire to oblige a- new, &c, 


] 


Another on the ſame Sul jcct. 
SIR, 


If I did not honour you extremely, I would be re- 
venged of your Forgetſulneſs, by my Silence; but the 
great Eſteem your Merit has acquired in my Thoughts, 
tozether with my Inclination for ſerving you, by in- 
ſpiring me with quite contrary Sentiments, obliges me 
to aſſure you, that, though you ſhould even forget my 
Name, I will never alter the Reſolution I have takea 
of being, my whoie Lite, &c, 


Another on the ſame Sutjett, 
SIR, 


T am full of the d2epeſt Concern, when I think of your 
forgetting a Perſon who honours you to the Degree 
I do. Three Months Silence has put my Mind to a 
Torture, that has laſted all that Time. Pray do me 
Juſtice, and let not every body complain with me of the 
little Regard you have for, &c. 


Anſwers to Letters complaining of Silence. 
SIR, 


You oblige me with ſo good a Grace in your Com- 
plaints of me, that I ſee J muſt rather thank you, than 
find Fault with your Behaviour. Not but I may have 
feveral lawful Excuſes for authoriſing my Silence; but 
your intereſting yourſelt in it makes me conJemn it. 
Be aſſured therefore for the future, that you ſhall have 


rather Room to accuſe oi Importunity, than Neglect, 
your, &c, 


Another 


— en rom” Es es "Is 
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Auittler Anſwer on the ſame Subject. 
SIR, 

If our mutual Friendſhip had no other Way of be- 
ing maintained, but by Letters, I ſhould be conſtantly 
employed in writing them, to give you freſh Aſſuran— 
ces of its Stability; but, well knowing that it is kept 
up of itſelf, and by the ſolid Ground-work it is built 
upon, I deſpiſe all the Artifices of Civility and Com- 
pliment. By the flender Acquaintance you have with 
your own Merit and my Humour, you may know, 
without being a Prophet, how much [ eſteem you; and 
as Science has Truth for its Object, you may have all 
the Reaſon in the World to believe, that I am truly and 
llacerely, &c, 


Auother on the ſame Sul jecl. 
SIR, 


Your Complaints and Reproaches are ſo agreeable 
to me, that I am forced to thank you for them, being 
perſuaded, that they proceed from an Exceſs cf Leal 
and Affection. It is true, | have kept Silence too long 
but the Illneſs, which ſtil aflicts me, may plead ſome 
Excuſe for it. I hope therefore you will believe I had 
no Inclination to forget Perſons I honour as much as J 
do you ; and that, had it not been for the Extre:nity [ 
was reduced to, I would ſpeedily have acquitted my cif 


of what I owe you, in Quality of, Se. 


Letters of Thanks, 
SIR, | 


I do not pretend, that my preſent Tender of Thanks 
for the Favour you was pleaſed to honour me with, 
ſhould be deenied by you as an Acknowledgment. I 
only make a {lender Return for your Civility by this 
Duty ; waiting for a more favourable Opportunity to 
teſtity by Services, rather than Words, how truly 1 am, 


m Heart and Mind, &c, 
Ancther 


= 


——— — 
a 
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Another Letter on the ſame Subject. 
SIR, 


You have indeed obliged me in fo ſignal a Manner, 
that I ſhall be indebted to you during my whole Life, 
How I could wiſh that Opportunities conſtantly offer- 
ed for exerting myſelf in your Service]! Then I thould 
teltify to you, that, if your Favours are extreme, there 
is nv Extremity but I would have Recourſe to, in or- 
der, if poſſible, to counterbalance them. Theſe are 
not Words of Compliment; my Heart dictates to my 
Pen all it writes to you, ſtill aſſuring you, that I fall 
not long bear unprofitably the Quality of your, Fc, 


Another on the ſame Sutjec?. 
S1R, 


I know not in what Terms 1 cught to thank you for 
the Favours your Generofity has been pleaſed to heap 
upon me: For | am fo unhap; y in Point of Elo quence, 
that J already deſpair of fucceeding to my With, I hope, 
notwithſtanding, you will not take it amiſs, if I declare 
to you the Paſitc n I have for your Service. Your bare 
Remembrance of my good Diſpulition will ſupply the 
Defects of my Capacity, and will rather conſider * 
Ardour of my Zeal, than the e. uny of Diſcourſe, 
the Sentiments of Reſpect entertaincu for yuu by, . 


Anſcwers to Letters of Trails, 
SIR, 

Your Thanks have purchaſed, at fo dear a Rate, the 
Services I rendered you, that you have robbed me 
of all the Satisfaction I received from them, When J 
did as you deſired, I only thought to clear off what I 
owed you, without pr :ctending to any other Advantage. 
Keep therefore your Civilities for tome other Perſon, 
_y remember to treat another Time more famili- 

arly, Se. 


An ther 


* 
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Another Anſwer on the ſame 8 l ject. 


SIR, 


It muſt be confefied that there is much more Ho- 
nour than Satisfaction in ſerving you. You thank me, 
as if I was never under any Obligation to you; and, 
it ſeems, you forget the ablJute Power your Merit has 
gained over me. Diſufe yourſelf, let me deſire you, 
to this Behaviour; and believe with me, that the Lan- 
guage of Compliments is unknown to true Friends: I 


am of this Number, and always ready to convince you 
how much J am, Ec. 


Letters of Requeſſ. 
SIR, 

The Services I am bound to perform for you, and 
the Friendthip I have promiſed you, make me take the 
Liberty of begging you would favour with your Inte- 
reſt the Bearer, in what he has to defire of you, I 
boldly make Uſe of the Power you have given me to 
apply to you on all Occaſtons ; but it is on Condition 
you will deal the ſame Way with, Se. 


Another Letter en the ſame Sul ject. 
. 

If you pay as much Attention to my Requeſt, as I 
ſhall always do to your Commands, yeu will now ſup- 
port with your Authority the Affair you know 1 am en- 
gaged in, that it may terminate to my Advantage. I 


make little Doubt of your P. wer, and till Jeſs of your 


Generoſity; ſo that my good Fortune preſents you this 
Day with an Opportunity of obliging extremely, Oc. 


Anather on the fame Subject. 

SIR, 

If you complain of my Importunity, accuſe yourſelf 
for it; if you was leſs penerous, 1 would be leſs bold: 

But, knowing by Experience how much you are influ— 

enced by Civility and Bencticence, I believe you will 


not 


1 
F 
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not think diiagreeable my preſer t Requei of ſoftening 
by your {c oothing by W ords the ma! EVO lent In itentions of 
the Man you know againſt me. You will oblige us 
both on this Qccafſion ; +bec2uſe, by letting him know 
my Innow<nce, he will become more tracta! ble, and 
make me Satisfaction. 1 hape ſor this Favour. from 
Vour Gooduck in he turn for which you have a jul 
R. Sht to expect al! Sorts of good Otces from, Sc. 


Anſwers to Letters of Request. 


SIR, 


J have done all you requires of me, nd indeed with 


ercat Satisfaction and litt le Trouble. You m1iy no 
therefore prepare OE new Commands, that my De- 
ſire of jerving you mn. not be fruitleſe; and J will alſo 
ſnew you, by my Al ON in obeying them, that I have 
nat . greater Pleaſure in the W. orld, than being! cnovn 


in all Places to be your moſt afiectionate Friend and 
humble Servant, 


Another An/fwer on the ſame Subject. 
STR, 


J aſx Pardon for the Lengt th of Time I have taken 
up in executing your Commands; not but I uſed all 
my Care and Diligence therein: But, as the Succeſs 
was in the Hands of a different Power, I could not 
ſooner acquaint you of the Effects. However, let not 
the Misfortune of my Delay hinder you for the future 
to apply to me, as none can be more devoted to your 
Service than, &c. 


Anather en the fame Sulje, 


Stn, 


Whenever you deſire I ſhould perform any Service 
for you, pray conſider, whether it be in my Power, 
that I may no more run the Riſque of incurring the 
Reproaches my ill Succeſs obliges you to heap upon 
me, for not being able to execute your Commands: 

Upon 
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Upon any other Occaſion you may command me with 


Pleaſure ; for none can be more defirous of being uſe— 
ful to you, than, Ec. 


Leiters of Congratulation, 
SIR, 

It You knew to what a Degree the News of your 
good Fortune has been avreeable to me, you would 
doubt whether your Pleafute equals mine Indeed, 
nothing can be added to it: 1c is the Retult ot the 
Friendſhip J have vowed to you, which is little com- 
mon, your Merit being its Object, I Mould fav more 
to you, if the Exceſs of my Joy permitted me. It 
will be therefore enough for me to aſiure you that my 
Satisfaction cannot equal the Pafſion I have for your 
Service, as being, Ec. 


Auctler Letter on the ſame Sutjeet, 

SIR, 

ne News of your Promotion . the Poſt of Ho- 
nour you have ſo long wiſhed for, has plled me with 
ſo much Satisfaction and Pleaſure, that I can only ex- 
preſs to you a Part of my Joy on that Account. I do 
not put myſelf. to the Trouble of perſuading you of it 
by a long Diſcouiſe; your Merit and our mutual 
Friendſhip, making A mends for whatever is deficient in 
my L loquence, will convince vou more powertully than 
my Pen, that I am always, Se. 


Anſwers to Letters of Conrratulation, 
SIR, 

Since you take a Part in my Satisfaction for the Hap- 
pineſs that has fallen to my Lot, it is juſt you ſhould 
alſo partake of the Advantages of the Intereſt annexed 
to it. This I give you Warning of, that you may let 
flip no Occaſion wherein I may be of Service to you. 
Forget not this Advice I give you; for I am all over 

Impa- 


* 
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Impatience, in Hopes to make appear to you, how 


= ; 
much I am your Friend and Servant. 
| J . * 
Auntben Anſwer on the ſome &. ul ject. 


SIR, 

he new Aſſurances you have giyen me of your 
Fi:endthip, by ſuch an unkeigued Leltimony of Joy 
for my good Hap, have contributed more to my vatiſ- 
faction than my newly acquired Profperity z and the 
Reaton is, becauſe I prefer the tHaprinets cf your At- 
ſection to that I now enjoy. Tou have touched me in 
ſo ſenſible a Part, by mingiing my [ntereſt with your 
own, that I will never loſe Sighc of the Favour, All 
] can with is to have an Opportunity of deſerving it by 
my Services, becauſe I am always, and {hall be, a 
my Life, Sc. 


A Leiter ta aſt Pardia for a Fault, 
SIR, | 


If the confeſſing of my Fault can deſerve Pardon, I 
am willing to hope for it, rather from your Goodnels, 
than any other Conſideration. It is true, Sir, J have 
not rendered you the Reſpe& I ſhouid, by my Le- 
haviour Yeſterday Evening; but, having been ſud— 
denly ſurpriſed with Anger, without reflecting on the 
Place I was in, I leave you to judge of my Weakne!s, 
after condemning it myſelf, You know that our fult 
Motions arc ſo ſudden in their Tranſports, that, in 
Site and Contempt of Reaſon, they will receive Laws 
only from themſelves. This muſt make you contider, 
that Nature has more contributed to the Fault I have 
committed, than my Will, and that, if I could not 
have avoided it, I know at leaſt how to repent of it. 
You may depend upon my Sincerity in this Reſpect, 
that my humble Requeſt for Pardon may be accepia- 
ble to you, and the more fo, as coming from, Cc. 


Letters 
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Letters comtlaining of Sander. 
SIR, 


I am told, that vou have held very indiſcreetly ſome 
Difcourſes to my D. elvantzge. I echre, out of Cha- 
rity, E * vid time!y Send of them, unless YOU are 
willing I ſhould impoſe harder Conditions on you. I 
Cannot und. and Hail! ICTY, Ut: Tef> i begin it; correct 
then your Pie ading, or vo will Joſe your Caf with 
Coſts ' I give vou this Notice, that you may have no 
Reaſon to complain. And, when [ perceive you in 
the neceſſary Su bmiſion I i impatiently expeet from vou, 
J ſhall think, whether I ought io de again, as 1 was 


before, &c. 


Another Letter on tne fame Sub fect. 
SIR, 

I have been credibly informed, that you often amuſe 
yourſelf, when Time hangs heavy on your Hands, or 
for Want of other Employment, in aſperſing the Cha- 
rater of Miſs —, my near Relation. This 
Occupation is the worſt and moſt dangerous you can 
engaze in, If your Liquor forces. you into theſe Ex- 
travazancies, I counſel you to be more abſtemious; 
otherwiſe I ſhall be obliged to impoſe upon you ſo long 
a Silence, that perhaps you will not be heard to [peak 
for ſome Months together, Such 1s the charitable Ad- 

vice, and I deſire you would follow it, of, Ec. 


A Letter complaining of a too ling Abſence, 
SIR, 
Though true Friendſhip is Proof againſt Abſence, 


your's has been ſo long, that, I fear, in forgetting 
me by little and little, you will at laſt withdraw all 
your Affection from me. You ſee 1 ſpeak boldiy, 
becauſe my Fears are great; and you ſhould pardon 
my Boldneſs and Fear, as equally proceeding from the 
Aﬀectivn I have for you, and the great Value I ſet up- 


n 
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on it. Return then ſpeedily, if you deſue to rid of 


Trouble and Uncaſineſs the moſt ſaithful and affection- 
ate of all your Servants, 


Letter from a Lady to her Hlitand at the Army in Ger- 
many, 
DEAR HusnaND, 

I cannot expreſs how much I ſuffered when you ſet 
out for the Army in Germary, God alone knows the 
Grief my Heart has been pierced with. The Hopes 
of Peace we were flattered with, ſeemed to mirigate 
my Anxieti- 8, and calm the D:furbances of my Mind, 
The Campaign opens, the War begins a- new; and I 
know not where [I am, nor what I am doing. You 
ms he hae lived happy and contented in the Boſom 
of your County, with your Family, and with your 
7 riends. But you have preferred Troubles, Fa:igues, 

nd Alarms, to the Repoſe and Tranquillity of Life. 
V. hat a cr. oy Deſtiny is this! How melancholy are 
the Reflections that weigh down my Heart! I ſpend 
the Days and Nights ami« f continual F ears; Dread and 
Def pair agit.te continually my dejected Mind, and 
prunge me fino an Ocean of Aflictions. Take Care 
Or your Health, write to me often, love me as much as 


I love you; I cannot ſay more. Farewell, my dear | 
Huſband! I am the mo? diſconſolate Wife living. 


{4 NS HE R: 
TH E Enemy does not give me half the Uneafines 


you do, Madam! In the Name of God compoſe your- 
ſelf, 8 you have any real Love for me. Misfortunes 
are only great in Imagination. I have happily paſſed 
through all former Cainpaigns ; this will be attended 
with the ſame Succeſs, Hardſhips and Labour are in- 
ſeparable from a military Lite; and it is at this Ex- 
pence we muſt gather Laurels : Such is my State, ſuch 
my Profeſſion ; 1 mult eloriouſly diſcharge the Duties 
annexed to it. What are you afraid of am in per- 


fect 
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fe& Health. Every Thing bodes us a favourable Cam- 
paign, We are almoſt ſure of Victory, Ceaſe your 
Alarms, my dear Spouſe ! I am ſenſible of your Fen— 
derneſs; I love you to the Extent of your Wilkes, 
Love, and a Huſband's Fidelity, have the moſt engag- 
ing Charms, and afford the ſwecteſt Conſolation to 
your Sex. Hark! The Drums now beat, and th 
Trumpets ſound, March! Glory calls me forth. T 1 
Affections of my Heart reſt upon you : It is you alone 
that does poſſeſs it intirely. W hat wil you have more ? 
Farewell, my dearer Half; every Thing, I hope, 
will ſucceed to the Wiſh of, Ec. 


Letter ſrem a Lady, wiſhing a happy New Tear 16anther. 
MADAM, 

The indiſpenſable Law I have impoſed on myſelf, of 
having Recourſe to every Means, that may gain and 
preſerve to me the Friendſhip of your Perſon, which I 
eſteem infinitely, engages me to preſent my Compli- 
ments to you at the Beginning of this Year. But you 
muſt believe, that the uſual Policy in ſuch Compli- 
ments does in no wiſe influence this Motion. I: is 
from the beſt and ſincereſt Heart in the World, that 
a thouſand Wiſhes proceed for your perfect Health; 
for the greateſt Trouble that could happen to me in 
Life, would be to hear that any Thing was wanting to 
vour Happineſs. Save me this Uneaſineſs by taking 
all poſſible Care of yourſelf, You may alfo be aſſured 
of being poſſeſſed of the Eſteem and inviolable Friend- 
ſhip of her, who ſhall be etcrnally, Madam, Sc. 


ANSHWE R. 


MADANM, 


I was on the Point of writing to you, to with you a 
happy New Year, when I received your obliging Tor 
ter. As you had the Gooqneſs to prevent me, be plea- 
ſed, Madam, to accept from me, in Return, the ſame 
Happineſs and the ſame Advantages you have wiſhed me: 


And, 
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And, as Iam perſuaded, your Good- nature has exclud- 
ed Cuſtom from having a Share in your Wiſhes, I de- 
fire you would do me the fame Tuſtice, and believe, that 
I am as much intereſted in the Preſervation of your 
Health, as you are of mine. Befides, I eſteem ina- 
nitely more the Honour of your Friendſhip, than all 
that 1s agreeable in the World, which is 8 to 
me in Compariſon of the Pleaſure T receive, when I 
have the Advantage of ſubſcribing myſelf, w 3 Re. 
ſerve, Madam, Sc. 


On the ſame Suzje?, from one Friend te another. 
EAR FRIEND, 


My ardent Deſires to make you more and more ſen— 
ſible of the Friendſhip I have for you, do not permit 
me to defer longer writing to you, that I may with vou 
the Pleaſures of this Time of lis ity and the happy 
Beginning of a Year ac :companied by every Thing that 
may contribute to the Completion of your Defires, and 
to make Life agreeable. If you are willing J ſhould 
taite, without an Allay of Bitterre's, the Sweets that 
are inſeparable from our reciprocal U nion, be careful 
of your Health, which is as dear to me as my own; 
and be perſuaded, that I cannot have a greater Toy, 
nor more ſolid Contentment. than ſeeing vou reckon 
a long Series of Years, that I may the Ton Zer have the 
H: appineſs of convincing you how much 2 am, in Sin- 
cerity of Heart, Oc. 


Letter of Felicitation from a Lady to a Gentleman newly 


married. 
in. 
I take the Liberty to felicitate you on your Mar- 
riage with Miss — Fou are now arrived, 


no Doubt, at the Summit and full Extent of your 
Wiſhes, in the Comp?! i of Her, whom you ſo ar- 
dently ſought after. Tour Conſtaney indeed was put 
to ſome ſevere Trials, and you had Reaſon to ve foe 

ible, 
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ſible, that there are no Roſes without Thorns. After 

ſo many Diſhculties, You now enjoy the Glory of pof- 
ſeffing a Perſon, whoſe Merit is above all Praiſe. Fer. 
mit me, Sir, to preſent here my Compliments to that 
charming Spouſe; and believe that Jam, in TranC- 
ports of the moſt perfect Joy, both of her and you, 
the moſt humble, Ec. 


Letter of Complaint, from a young married Lady, to her 
 Aiather, ag the ill Conduct of her Huſband. 


Dear MoTHER, 


You was right to tell me, that I ſhould repent of my 
Marriave, by uffering mylſcli to be too ealily ſeduced 
by the * deurances of Goode nature and Behaviour in 
my Huſband, during the Time I yet enjc yew my dear 
Libert y. For: having followed the Motions of my own 
capricicus Fancy, I ſuffcr all that can be imagined 
from a Huſband, who ſpends his Iime in a continued 
Scene of Rioting and Debauchery. His Health, which 
he exhauſts and deſtroys in a Way to lay him ſoon i in 
his Grave, affects me infinitely mure than the Es cpences 
he is at. In this melancholy Situation I have Recourſe 
to you, dear M other, to beg you would write to him, 
know, as he has a particular Reſpect for your Perſon, 
he will pay a great Def:rence to any Thing you ſhall 
ſay to him. Do not refuſe me this Favayr: for my 
Comfort. I beg alſo you would be perſuaded that I 
am, with all the Fenderneſs and Obedience I am ca- 


pable of, Your, Ec. 
ANSIWE R. 


Dear DavcuTtR, 


If your Marriage makes you uneaſy, you have no 
Reaſon to complain, becauſe you would marry, con- 
trary to my Inclination, a young Man, too e vary 
for his ill Conduct, I always thought that you would 


paſs your Time very uncomfortably, and that you 
would not have that Satisfaction with him you imagin- 
ed, 
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ed. I have wrote to him, to let him know, that, if be 
perſiſts in his debauched Courſe of Life. I will certainly 
end for you Home. I hope my Letter will have its 
widhed- for Eflect. Torment your ſelf no longer. On 
Vour vide endeavour as much as Poſſib eto reclaim him 
with Kindneſs, The Way of Patience is the ſuteſt to 
induce him to a Reformation. Send me an Account 
of all that may happen, and believe, that I am, ſrom 
my Heart, Your, &c. 


LETTER from a BROTHER f a SISTER, With a Pre- 
ſent ſent to her. 
EAR SISTER, 


Knowing that you take great Delight in Snuff- boxes, 
and that you often change them, I ſend you one of a 
quite new Faſhion. When you are tired of ſeeing it 
round, you may reduce it into a Square, It this F orm 
does not pleaſe you, you may lay it into a Shell, or an 
Oval: So that in this Box you will find the Secret of 
gratifying your Curioſity. You mult couci: the Springs 
very gently, for Fear of breaking them, Pray keep it 
for my Sake, and let no-body have it If I had any 
Thing more precious, I would mike you a Tender of 
it with the ſame Pleaſure, and tl: e fame Satisfaction, 
that I ſay I am moſt affectionately, Sc. 


INS E X. 
DE AR BROTHER, 

I am infinitely obliged to you for your handiome 
Snuff-Box. All who have feen it, have acknowledged 
it to be of a very particular Taſte, and have ad mited the 
Niccty of the Miniiture, the more cu: 100 as it al- 
ſumes faut different Forms, without ſpilhin Tabs lea 
Grain of Snuff, I wiſh I had ſomething to 1 you 
in Achowledgeqent of fo fine a Preſe mnt; but we 
have nothing here that can come up to the Prettinets 
of this Piece of Ingenuity. Accept, if you pleaſe, of 

I my 
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my good Difpoſition, which J hope, will always be the 


ſame, to ain for you the ſincere Friendihz: b, with 
which L am; Oc. 


Letter of Condolence from one Lady to another. 


MADAM, 
V\ batever I could mention to you in my Letter, to 
expreſs 8 my? Sorrow, is net to be compared with what 
in the Bottom of my Heart; for, if on one Side, 
the Lofs of your dear Huf band ail cts me, on the others 
Jam not leſs concerned to learn, that you devote youur= 
ent rmmotcrate Griet, whereby you go the fair Way 
to follow him ſoon, who is the Caufe df our common 


. & re me, Madam, this Subject ef Vexa— 
tion, | ſtop ping the Flow of pour 1 ears, Pray, be 
COT iel, {or the Sake of gur Friends. The Lord 


taken from you what he gave you 3 do not retuſe 
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Letier of Condclence and Conſ iſolation fr 2m a Gentleman ta 
a Lady, on the Deaih of her Huſband, 
Mapam, 

You would cre now have received a Letter from me, 
if I thought you in a Condition to read it. But, indeed, 
I hitherto reputed you ſo juſtint taken up with lamenting 
your Loſs, that I made - a Point of Conf icnce to in- 
terrupt you, and believed, that, without deprivino you 
of a particular Satis. action, [ ought not to atie::ipt 


ao 


making the leaſt Diminution of Your SOrrOWS. * 


as you are in ſome Meaſure at Leiſure to tcitta 10 rhe 
Overflow of your Tears, and to collect your Sprite, 
which have been d ſſipated by the inoviity of this 
Accident; it is Time, that, by a Leftimony of mutual 


Sympathy, I ſhould make void the i!! Opinien you 
might entertain of my Silence, and väthal convince 


* 


you, that, if fome have been more digen: in Gt ple ing 
vour Afflictiem, hö) have not ſurpatied me at lvalt tn 
the Re ity of feeling | it. I muſt conteſs, Madam, that 
nothing could be more agrceable to me, than to have it 
in mv Power to do ſomething for your Conio!ation. 
Your Micfortune ſtands in riced of it z vour good 
Qualities invite the whole Circle of 2 Acquainiance 
to > charg ge themſelves with it; an! mv Eftcem for YOU in 
pa cular ſeems to command it. 5 nat higders ne, ie 
that 4 believe there js not Perſuahen enov: h in the 
fineſt Words in the World. to ſolten fo dolelul a Ne- 
ceſſity, as that you are now reduced to, of never ſceing 
more what you formerly ſaw with fo much Plea- 
ſure, I know, that, on ſuch Occaſions, one of the 
principal Reaſons alledged is the happy Condition of 
thoſe for whom ve are afflicted. But can I make fo in- 
different an Eftimate of your Merit, or of the Love 
vour late Huſband bore you, as to doubt, that, in the 


Midſt even of eternal Beatitude, he does not caſt an Lye 
I 2, on 
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upon the Earth, and teſtify, with a Sort of Si, vh, that the 
4; 1s of Haven are not jo dear to him, as nct to look 
back at and remember the Glory he enjoyed in poſſeſſing 
vou: L will not deny in the Company he now is, 
but that the Deli Abts he taſtes are infinite; but I am 
tenſile, Madam, his Delights in vour Company were 
incomr arable. I tee therefore no Probabi lity of an Al- 
lan for your Diſtreſs in the Conſideration of his Felicity 
and to tell you, that, in Re; gard to what is ordained by 
irrevocable Laws, the only E: PEdtent-ls to diſpoſe our- 
j_}vcs for ſufter! ing them : I place you at fo great a Diſ- 
tance from v hat is cemmen, that J cannot entertain 
you with i ſu ch vulgar La mewn ge. I loſe feveral Things, 
v hich, perhaps, 5 was GCepri:;ved of, to puniſh me, for 
ing tliem too ardently. I; ut, all the Remonſirances 
d Fe made to me having never been of any 
anrer of Service, | ſhould be 9018 to require of you 
Rot tation I could not obtain from myſeif. Time, 
which wears away all Impreſſions, and puts a Period 
to a! "Things, bas been mv Re medy z and, undoubt- 
edly, Madam, will be yours, whatever Effort your 
Ouitinacy may cont:ive to hinder it. The Progreſs is 
ſow, but the Succeſs is infallible. Contribute to it as 
much as lies in your Power. I do not mean, that vou 
fold forget your Huſband, The Obligations you 
are under to his Family, ate too wal known to me to 
EVE you fo bad an advice, and you are too wiſe to re— 
c: ive it. Whai 1 aim at is, that vou would keep your 
Menory from dwelling upon Objects that may repre- 
ſent him to vou. A melinc holy Humour eaſily takes 
dee Þ Root in the > Imarinition that entertains ee; 'W nen 
thi; Humour begins to prey upon your Spirits, caſt it 
tem you, and admit only that Sort wi ich may agree- 
alile : muſe. Especially, IM av) am, be careiul to reap 
tli1s Advants ge from your Lots, that Foitune, who bas 
ſurprited you, may find you better pre; ared for the fu- 
ture. You are young, and conſequently may yet live 
a Number of Years, Ic is brobable, this is not the lat 
Conſlic 


we — 
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Conflict you will be engaged in with her. Convince 
her, that, if the has gained an Advantage over you, it 
ought not ſo much to be aſcribed to her Strength, as to 
your Remiſlneſs ; and that, when you are on your 
Guard, her Attacks cannot be fo ſucceſsſul. Conſider 
in your Misfortune what you always made flight of in 
that of cthers + That Glaſs is not fo brittle as what 
noſt ſolid and firm in: 
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b 4 
your Peet, and extiicate you from all your Difficulties. 
] implore for you this Affiſtance with my whole Heart; 
and do intreat you, Rladam, that 1 may always have a 


— ”. -v 


Place in your Eftecm and god Wiſhes, as, Sc. 


Letter to a Brother, in a fortigi Cointry, from bis Sifter, 
to acquaint him of tler Mathers Dratb. 
My Dear BROTHER, 

Y hat ſhall I tell you ? How will you be able to bear 
the fatal News of the Death of our much honoured an 
deareſt Mother? Whoſe Loſs is to me more bitter 
than Death, and will plunge you, I fear, into the 
deepeſt Sorrow. But the other Night ſhe called me 
to her Bed ſide, and, taking me by the Hand, faid, 
„ My dear Child, I am juſt going to leave you. A 
few Hours will bear me to the World of Spirits. I 
willingly reſign you, my dear Charge, and your Bro- 
thers, if they are yet alive, to the Care of a good God, 
who will always befriend the Virtuous. I rejoice, you 
are of that Number. If you continue, as you have ſet 
out, you cannot fail of being happv. When you have 
an Opportunity to write to your Brothers, or {hall ſee 
them, tell them, I died with them on my Heart, left 

1 them 
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them a Mother's Dicſing, and had no higher Wiſh on 
Earth, than to hear they were wife and © good. hope 


* ;v/ \ 


chen wilt re turn to you, an 5 may H leaven make 1 vou Þ; appy 
” each other. Farew elly my deareſt Child ! |}: May Heae 

en preſerve you wile and good, and, when you drop A 
't ear to the Memory of our 10 ving Mother, be excl. 
ted by it to imitate whatever you.tiought good in her. 
Oh! Farewell „ With theſe Words, the dear 
Woman reſigned her Soul into her Maker's ; Flang ds, and 
ſmiled in the Agony of Death. Oh my dear Brother, 
Grie f overwheli s me, I can acd no mote, but that I 
jung exceedingly to re vou: "That will be my only 


& yt al, to Hate the heavy Loſs of your atieciionate 
8 


Cr, &&, 


LETTER 19 divert a ſich FRIEND frem his unpatient aud 


peer C ih Temper, 
STi, 


Shall I fay that you ſhew too much of the womaniſh 
Mind in your Affliction? If you was always happy, you 
would be placed in ſome Degree above the Condition 
ef Man. Adverſities are common to every body: 
hund t.oſe who fly from them, are equally ſubject to 
them with others, Perhaps, it would be agreeable to 

ou, if the Winter did not come in its Order, or if it 
brought Cold and Froſt only for thoſe in a Fever. You 
would Uke better the Heat of Summer, if, ripening the 
Fruits of your Gardens, it did not make the Flowers 
fade; fo that, if Nature was to faſhion over again the 
World, and was to ,abice by your Advice, ſhe mult 
join Autumn with Spring, and Flowers with Fruits, to 
make us hope and enjoy at the ſame Time. But it 
ſecme the World was made on this Condition, that all 
Tongs ſhould ſometimes preſent us with a good, and 
ſometime with a bad Aſpect. The Sea, after a Tem- 
peſt, treats of Peace with the Ships on it. "The Winds 
heighten the Beauties of the Earth, and the ſame Winds 
deſtroy many fine Things ; they tear down Trees, and 

| ſcrupic 
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ſcrupie not to raviſh them of their Honour. Day brings 
us Night „ and we never ſce but a Part of the Heavens, 

Imagine then, tha t, as War is a Prevaration to Peace, 
yo! ar "Hit eſs op ens a VV ay to Health. For my Part, I hope 
it will ſoon r reinſtate you in your former Pleaſures, and 
that it wil! ſuffer you to hve as ti, ers 3 5, In the mean 
Time, confort yourielf with the zut, that Hea- 
ven has granted you the Virtues of an Ades whereof 
you have experienced the Trouste es; and that the Cans 
dour of moral Beauty ſupplies the Place in vou of that 
Which ſilvers the Head of old Alen. In foort, you 
Iuhour Under no Indiſpoſitions but what Nature has 
ſupſeckeg K Nings to, by giving them a Body. The moſt 
contagtous of Dis. ſes has not ſpared Emperois, and 
the frartant Odours that ifhiued from: the Sweat of 
Alexander, did not render him immoral, Great Men 
have been ſeen deprefied under the Violence of Fo ; 
and, even if Virtue had a Body, ne would 

be 48 ſickly as n. Paus it 18, N 5 {LO 
would conſole me, if I were in your Place; and, 55 
lulling my Soul Et its Uſtal Reon, 1 would endea— 
your, wW:ittout holding Conſultations with Sorthi dſaycrs 

6 


DE 
and Conjurers, to recover my Heal! 


1 Py 0 * 


„„ 2! yr Mumyurs, 
the chief d. me tic Enemies we hive, ſhould be laid 
under a certain Regulation, and kept in Lees; that 
we might enjoy Ale e ourſelves. 768; ouid never be fo 
fool-hardy, as to invite and cha! Lange Diſeaſe, which 
we cannot Feat without a Second, and without the 
Help of a Piyſician, who never otters his Aſliſtance 
as a Friend, but as in Prize-games, for the Prot 
he expects, I muſt leave you 2 t Reſt, a aud, ing you 


* 


ac 191111 


to take as much of it as your Pains 1 ney perm't you, it 
will not be amiſs alſo to baniſh from vour Thoughts 
the greateſt Cauſe of Diſguſt that can hay pen o you, 
which is adding to the Length of your I nels that of 
a Letter, whereby I muſt be inſupportable, oagh [ 
am, indeed, your, Oc. 


1 LETTER 
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LETTER 7 @ virtusus LADY, on her id! State of Fiealth, 


Mapa, 

You have made ſufficient Trial, whether Sickneſs is 
preferable to Health. It is, indeed, a doleful Thing 
to ſee one's ſelf fo often ſubject to Diſorders, that excite 
every Thing within us to a Kind of Revolt. Yet we 
nut kiſs the Hand that ſends them, and be reſigned 
to every Thing that comes from Heaven, were it the 
ravaging Force 'of Thunder to reduce us to Aſhes, This 
is a Tribute we owe Nature, as being her Subjects, 
\We may a always turn Matters to ſome Account with a 
1 ttle Patience, Patience is a Virtue that deceives our 
Inquietudes, charms our Diſpleaſures, mitigates our 
Pains, and gives Time to our Coui age to arm itſelf 
aguinſt all the Attacks of Sickneſs. Here, indeed, you 
may be ready to reply, that it is very eaſy to ſpeak to 
thute who are not deaf and dumb; and to judge of 
Colours with thofe Who are not blind; and that one 
may ſpeik with a cod Grace of a Shipwreck, when 
in Port and gut of Danger, But let not this Fancy 
deprive „ of that of being intirely cured : Though 

cur Phys nan is in perfect Health himſelf. he may 
preſcribe very good Remedies ; and one muſt be a very 
bad Fhiloſopker, or Politician, to ſay, that a beſieged 
Town ovght rather to ſurrender to the Enemy, than ac- 
cept ©! Succours from abroad, becauſe thofe who of- 
fered it were at Liberty. For my Part, if ] was in 
Darkneſs, I would n»t refuſe a Torch to light me, 
though it were that of Love, which does not ſce a 
Wink. 

You are not, I muſt ſuppoſe, ignorant of that Or- 


KEY 


der of Providence, wlereby the Friends of God are 


not always under he moft favourable Aſpects of For- 
tune, and that, in Appearance, nothing but Misfortuncs 
await them in human Society. It ſeems that the Sun, 
which equally ſhines upon the whole World, puſhes 
forth his Beams in fine Days only for the Wicked, and 

pours 


10 
Of 
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pours down the Rage of flormy Weather on the Goc. 
The Air b:eathe] by the lormer, as ſweet as was that 
of the terreſtrial Paradiſe, is, in Regard to the lat 5 
overſpread with Clouds, and pregnant with T em pete, 
The Waters tha: bubble up for the Unjuſt into cryſtal 
Fountains, and the Streams that purl in their Gardens, 
ſporting as it were in feſtive Dance, gather into Fil, 
and form Torrents to deſtroy the Inheritance of tne fu |, 
The Earth ſeems unfriendly in this Reæſhect, that ſhe f- 
fords thoſe Worldlings a Profuſion of -! gh his, hy 
refuſes Neceſſaries to thoſe who follow a contrary Re: 
to them. She beſtows on theſe Diamonds, Pen 


* 


Perfumes, and all the Favours and Narities The pro- 
duces ; whilſt Poiſons, Serpents, and other Horrocs of 


5 ature, are the Portion of thoſe v-ho, acknowic ing 

firſt Author of ali theſe Productions, kcep thoin 
wu being overwheimed by a ſecond Delug e. She has 
even ſuFered herſelf to be embow-lted for. dorning the 
Fingers and Neck of a Proſtitute, and has not hid: 
the Iron Tyrants have uſed for exerciſing their Cruel. 
ties, and making N13 IFTY'TS, 

Aſt: of God, why Man, whom he has made 
Mafter of all his Works, and the true Pourtrait of 
his Divinity, begins his Liſe in Miſery, without the 
Cruilt of anv other Crime, than bei; ng born, and havin: 
ſeen the Light of Day ? Why this Prince of Creatures 
who ouzht to rule over all that is not Cod, avpen 


(| 
12 | * 
- | * 1 % 7 * 7 * d, * 1 11 3 > j* . 
to be beneath all that is not Man? 1: ſeems that Na- 


ture rather acts by him a3 a Ste mather. than as a 
fond 1 ind; gent Parent. Trees {facot above the Earth 


4? 


> 
SIS 


wy 


with their 1 rund 21d ee nd Ruud their Nouriſhe 
ment without it: rring Out OL the f. ls Das : Antmals 
ſo ſoon as born have their Weapons of Defence: Birds 


4 


know the Art of Flying, and Fiſhes of Swimming: 
But Man knows nothing without Study; no, not even 
to ſpeak, and to perform the other nece 75 Functions 
of Life, unleſs in{tructed by and under the Guidance 


Cl a ſkilful Hand, 
15 So 
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So it is that God treats thoſe he loves, as if he 


vas willing to ſhev? them, that, every Thing being 
contrary to them on Earth, every Thing will be propi- 
tious to them in Heaven; th at the Accidents and Crolics 
©; this Life pave e the Way for them to the Glory of the 
other, and that the War wicked Men wage againſt 
then, excites them to defire with more Ardour the 
Peace and tranquil! State of the Bleſled, God, I may 
ſay, has placed us on a Kind of Balance, in which 
he has made cur Body to weigh down, that he may 
raiſe our Soul on high. Virtue is never oppreticd 
with Sickneſs ; ſhe ſin:s, if we will, in the burning 
Heat of a Fever, as the three Children in the fiery 
Furnace ; and he who found a ſafe Harbour in the 
Belly of a Fiſh, is a ſuflicient Proof that ſhe cannot 
fuer Shipwreck. But, to ſhew her univerſal Power, 
I'ycers and Lions lay down their natural Ferocity to 
pay her n in ſpite of thoſe who animate them 
to her Deſtruction. Some have been of Opi: nie Ing that 
the Stars ſecd upon the Vapours of the Ea arth, and 
what deceived them, is, tha', ſceirg them covered with 
Clouds, they imagined they attrzcted them upwards 
for their Nouriſhment. So it is with the Juſt, who are 
the Light of the World, It feems they cannot live 
without being conſtantly overſhadowed with Ailments : 
Their Actions cxqcite Lav: :hter in the Wile of the 
World; but, though they are obſcured on the Side of 
[1caven, they are like thoſe A ngels Painters give only 
Face and Wings to: All the Parts of their Bodies are 
ditempered ; they have nothing healthy but the Face, 
where Virtue appears with the moſt engaging 
harms ; and, when they have no Motion but by 
the Help of another, their Deſires have Wings that 
waft them above the Stars. They burn with two 
Fizes; their Body with a Fever, and their Soul wit 
that Love, which conſumes the Seraphins : Their 


] 


© 
Blood cannoi be heated to the Degree their Heart is; 
| which 
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which makes them utter Praiſes to 9 Gods worthy. of 
being chanted in Paradiſe by the Md. wth of the Bleſ- 
ſed. Without thinking of it, Madam, I have drawn 
your Picture for you, and Thave found the Roſes; you 
give Birth to from the Prickles of your Pain. It mult, 
indeed, be con: iclled, that the Bed vou was conſined 
to, was much ſofter than a Croſs; that the Mledicines 
you took from the Hands of your Friends, were more 
agreeab! e than Gall and Vinegar; and that ye our Head- 
ach was not ſo inſapportable” as a Crown of Thorns, 
It muſt not be doubted, but that tho bows | Damps, 
the Pores of our Bodies exfude in Lit nef3, are often 
more pleaſing to God than the Fumes of Frank in— 
cenſe; and that the leaneſt Victims ſesm to him of 
{ſweeter Odour, than the Fat of Bulls the Prieſts lor- 
merly offered to him in Sacriſce. Pains, however, 
are never ſo violent, but they leave us at Liberty to 
call Heaven to our Afiitance, and to have a Second 
to maintain the Combat. t he primitive Chri/tians 
ſpoke to God on Gridirons, R acks, and Wheels. It 
was for Eternity they fought, and the Re ward was 
worthy of their C. my it, Another Tirae, g 
{hall be leſs troubleſume to You 5 but, fl hive been a 
long Lime fi'ent tor Fear of diſturbing yOu, you ought 
to pardon me this 8. ok wh: ch may not | be cilagree- 
able to you, conſidering the Su) geet L have enlarged 
upon, and the E fiend that preients it, with the molt 
ardent Deſire of beings Madam, Ge. 


Letter of Conſolation to a Friend, on lis Diſcrace 


SIR, 

If J had not a perfect Kn owledge « of the Vigour of 
your Mind, I thou!d have a much deeper Senle of, the 
IWiisfortune that has happened to vou, and £1: aur With 
more Care [Ce for Reaſons 40 CAM! nloie YOU, But 20 hi- 


k. 


loſophy has already Cured a Wound that would have 
been mortal to another; and vou have given fullicient 
Proof that nolle but daſtardly It tits ex pest tieir Care 


1 6 from 
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from Length of Time. What another would have 
called an inſupportable Exile, was only for you a 
happy Paſſage from Priſon to Liberty; what would 
have put Complaints and Execrations in anocher's 
Mouth, has not occaſioned the leaſt Change in your 
Face: And it may be now ſaid, that your Enemies 
could not have puniſhed you more cruelly than by 
treating you with leſs Rigour. Their Hatred is more 
glorious to you than their paſt Reſpect, and all the 
Artifices they have had Recourſe to for hurting you, 
are honourable Proofs of your Virtue, and irreproach- 
able Witncſies of their Perverſeneſs. A Woman can— 
not repute herſelf chaſte, unleſs ſhe is fo both in Mind 
and Body. A Soldier wor not deferve the Name of 
Valiant, who never ſaw Sieges and Battles, but on 
painted Walls; and a Man wrongfully uſurps the 
Quality of Sage, who has not given Proofs of a 
generous and noble Heart in adverſe Fortune. A Ma- 
riner takes Pleaſure in ſteering a Ship, whilſt favour- 
able Gales ſwell her Sails; but when the Heavens 
and Sea conſpire to deftroy him; when, on whatever 
Side he caſts his Eyes, Gbie&s of Horror and De- 
ſpair hover round about; there are but few Pilots that 
would not let go the Heim, and abandon their For- 
tune and Lite to the Mercy of the Tempeſt. In like 
Manner, when all Things ſmile upon us, Reſolutions 
againſt Calamities that ca nnot happen, are eaſily taken, 
and Remedies fur ur elt Pain are caſily thought of. 
But when our Pomp is once vaniſſicd, and when thoſe 
who adored us in the Merning, think it criminal to 
ſaldte us in the Evening, we yield up our Arms to 
the Enemy we had deſpiſed. As our Combat, ſo is 
our V Cory in Fancy; and we reſemble thoſe who, 
vaunting their Pravery in a Parlour, loſe their Heart 
the Mome! it t ney find tmemfclves in a Field of Bat- 
tle. This Weakneis, in my Or nion, proceeds from 
our flender Knowledge of true Felicity; for if a Man, 
who ſces all his Deſigus under the Guidance of Proſpe- 
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tity, did not ſuffer himſelf to be dazzled by the Splen- 
dor of his preſent Fortune; if, in the Enjoyment of 
Pleaſures, and the Applauſe of thoſe that wait upon 
him, he conſidered that he ſails on a faithleſs Sea; 
and that the inconſtant Goddets, who heaps Glory and 
Grandeur upon him, is as much deſtitute of Reafon 
as her Hatred is: Thee is no Doubt, but that he 
would be leſs attached to the pretended good Things 
he poſſeſſes, and conſequently their Loſs would give 
him leſs Uneaſineſs. But our Opinion makes this 
Eſtimate of Things; all that eratifies our Senſes is 

infinitely amiable ; "and, as if our Sight and Mind were 
circumſcribed by the fame Boun ds, what 1s beyond 
the Reach of one, cannot gain the FR eem of the other, 
Children would rather have a Diamond taken from 
them than their Play-thinvs, becauſe ſuch Objects are 
proportioned to the Weakneſs of their Judgment, and 
they are not capable of Knowing the V alue of any 
Thing more precious. And fo it is that the Loſs of 
Reſt and Liberty, Treafures more valuable than all 
that the Court can feed our Ambition with, does not 
affect us. Thus, we violate without Fear the ſacred 
Laws of Piety, to content our irregular Paſſions; and 
what oucht to draw from our Eves Tears of Blood, 

finds us inſenſible as Blocks of Marble. This Dif- 
courſe does not in the leaſt regard you, Sir; and, as 
a beautiful Woman wouid be in the Wrong to take 
Offence, it Uglineſs was blamed in her ! ore ſence, I 
preſume that theſe Invectives againſt the Weakneſs 
of the Generality of Mankind will not be difa- 


greeable to vou! You, whom the Storm had not 


in the leaſt aſtaniſned; you, who did re Cer, e the 
News of your 15 Trace with the fame chcarful 
Countenzance vou aid that of your Promotion to the 
eminent Pott of Honour you fo long filled with Dig- 
nity. Truth dreads Granceur, and, as a haihiul Vire 
gin, cannot cndure 0 mingle with he Comnany of an 


inſolent Fortune, Flatterers are Shadows inſeparable 
from 
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from thoſe who may ſuccour them in their Neceſſities, 
and ſometimes Men cf the greateſt Integrity, fearing 
that Liberty of Speech may be either dangerous or 
unſerviceable to thoſe it regards, content themſelves 
with not approving Faults without blaming them. 80 
that thoſe who are in elevated Poſts, in a Condition of 
hurting, and obliging much, know the laſt what con- 
cerns them. But when a Perſon is neither influenced 
by Fear nor Hope, if they receive Praiſes from him, 
there will be no Room to ſuſpect Flattery, For what 
other Conſideration, than that of p werful Truth, could 
oblige us to defend the Actions of a Man, who is no 
Jonger capable of acknowledging the Favour, whoſe 
Company! is contagious, and Friendſhip ſuſpected ? Re- 


zoice then, Sir, to ſee fo great a Diverſity of Minds 


agrce in the Eſteem of your Virtue, Bleſs a Misfor- 
tune which heaps as much Glory upon you, as it 
covers your Enemies with Shame, Tak e a View of 
their Shipwreck from a ſafe Harbour: and believe that 
the Part the People take in your Diſgrace, puniſhes 
their Perfidy with ſufficient e And indeed, tho 
Your Modeſty might be offended at it, it muſt be con- 
ſefled, that, "il you had fat at the Keim of Affairs, 
there was no Scrrant, who preferred, with ſo much 
Courage, the Intereſts of his Matter to thoie of his 
own Family M in whom Know ed, ge, Experience, and 
Fidelity f ere more bappily united; and who, amidſt 
ſo many Precipices, knew how to walk ſo upright, and 
reſiſt, with ſo much Glory, both Menaces and Pro- 
miſes. But a Tongue, to ſpeak worthily of your 
Praiſes, ought to be more clog uent than mine; and a 
Soul, to ſuffer them, leſs enamoured of Modeſty than 
yours. I muſt therefore conclude this Letter, yet 
proteſt to vou, that nothing ſhall hinder me for the 
ſuture to declare myſelf your Servant; that, whenever 
an Opportunity offers, I ſhall render to your Virtue 
the Teſtimony it deſerves; and, that, though not 
Nenner enough to reinſtate you in your Fortune, 1 
12 
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ſhall, at leaſt, have ſufficient Courage to blame open— 
ly the Perhdy 'of thoſe who have ruined it. 


Letter of Thanks frim a Gentleman 10 a Lady, for the 
goed "Offces fre rendered him during his Diſgrace. 


MADA3T, 


My Misfortunes being fo great as to deprive me of 
the Pleaſure of ſceing you, permit me to take the Li- 
berty of writing to you, that I may have the Satiſ- 
faction to zſture vou, that the Troubles I am involved 
in, have not made me loſe Sight of your kind Offices, 
it is in Afflictions true Friends are Known but I had 
no Reaſon to prove you by this Touchſtone. I found 
you ſo ready to oblize me on ſo many other Occaſions, 
that my greateſt Diſpleaſure is to be ſeparated from 
You without ſerving you, and without making myſelf 
worthy of the Honour of your F nendfhup, You can- 
not fay on what Account You have aſſiſted me, unleſs 
it be by a pure Motive of Generoſity. Fortune punithes 
me very. ſeverely for a very ohr Fault; but I may 
ſay, that I have ſtil] Jeſs deſerved your Good- will than 
my Diſgrace. I perſuaded my ſelf that it wou!d not 
continue long, ſince you was pleaſed to take upon you 
the Care of my Affairs; but my Apprehenſions in- 
creaſe daily with the Power of my Enemies: In the 
Situation I am in, I have no Reaſon to be in Dread of 

ny Thing, but the Lois of your Remembrance, 
which woul! affect me with deeper Concern than 
that of my Fortune, Would to God I could thank 
you by Word of Mouth, and ihew you, ſetting aſide every 
other Teſtimony of Gratitude, a Face, on which the 
Senſe of your Benefits is painted in as lively Colours, as 
that of my Sorrow | But, fince I am cut ſhort of this 
Hope, be fatisfhed with this melanchely Farewell, and be 
aſſured, that, in what Part ſocver of the World I ſeek 
my Fortune, in the Midſt of Troubles and Anxieties, 
I ſhall always preſerve the Memory of your Good- 
nels, 
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neſs, the only Thing that ſtill obliges me to ſet a Wa- 
lue on Liſe, in the Hopes that God will not permit 
me to remain ungtateful to you, and that he will put 
itin my Power to convince you, ſome Time or other, 


by infallible Proof, that I am, Madam, Ec. 


LETTER to a FATHER, onthe Loſs of all His CHILDREN. 
SIR, 


The Reaſons muſt be ſtrong and cogent that can 
comfort a Man in great Affliction; and, for my Part, 
not being able to produce any of ſufficient Weight, I 
muſt leave the Taſk to others who are better able to 
acquit themſelves of it. oy principal Deſign is to in- 

terrupt that profound Silence which has made you fo 

folitary, that it may be ad Death had robbed you of 
your Speech the ſame Time it did your Children of 
Life. 1 he laſt you loſt, and who only ſaw Light to 
receive the Sanctification of a Chriſtian and to be placed 
in the Number of the Elect, has, no Doubt, deprefied 
you with great Sorrow, by putting you in Mind of all the 
reſt, and by renewing the firſt Tears you ſhed on their 
common Sepulchre. Now, what would you fay if I 
upbraided inſtead of comforting you? You loved your 
Children, and you lament their hard Fate: But ſhould 
one be tormented through Love? Grief has this bad 
Quality in it, that it is not only unprofitable, but al- 
ways ungrateful; ſince, aſter all, we experience no- 
thing by it but Une alineſs, and it deprives us of the 
'T hough ts of the SatisfaQion we received, 

How mahy great Perſonages have ſeen their Chil- 
dren die without the leaſt Alteration of Countenance | 
How m-ny have dried up their Tears at the Fire that 
reduced their Bodics to Aſhes ! And how many, after 
paying their laſt Duty at the funeral Pile, have gone 
directly to the Senate- Houſe, there to accuſe Vice and 
defend Virtue | Nut are not you daily going the Road 
your Children have gone before you ? Have a little Pa- 
tience, and you will tee them again, never more to Joſe 


them." 
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them. Don't be uneaſy, you are running after them; 
and Time, which mutt put an End to your Sorrow 
is leading you as faſt as it can to the Place of their 
Abode. Are not vou troubled they have got before 
you! To com! lain of their being dead is to complain 
that they are too ſoon arrived at Port. Fins come into 
the World, nothing more remains than to die; and 
our Entrance into this Life is only for going out of it. 
Ot all that can happen to us, nothing is more ceitain 
than Death; and we complain of a Thing no one was 
ever yet deceived in. You tell me vour Children died 
too young: But do you know, that thoſe vio hive long- 
eſt ſometimes live leſs than others! E: £Nerience it; ews 
that thoſe who reckon the greateit 1 dumber of Y cars, 
reckon alſo the greateſt Number of Crelics and Misior- 
tunes. Life in itſelf can ncither be deemed a Good 
nor an Evil; but it is rather that which jercces us to 
make Trial of both. 

It is true, your Children might be virtuous in the 
hizheſt Degree, by following your Exam le ard in- 
ſtructions; but they might alſo follow the greaie i Nume 
ber, which is not that of the Good. In contidering 
the vicious Inchnations and ill Courſes nw f:icquently 
purſued by Youth, Children are rather become Sul jects 
of Fear than Hopes, However, do not imagine that I 
would have vou become ſenſeleſs and immoveable like 
a Statue. or that you ſhould lock upon the Death of any 
of your Family with the ſame Eyes you would that of 
an indifferent Perſon. Jo ſee that Bloom extinguiſnhed 
in the little Mouths that prattled to you with ſo much 
Pleaſure; to fee thoſe Eyes cloſed that gazed fo tender- 
Iy on you, and thoſe delicate Hands cold as Clay that 
applauded you with ſo much Love; to have ſuch a 
Sight before you, and to poſſeis your Mind at the fame 
Time in Tranquillity, far from ſhewing Virtue, would 
prove you deſtitute of all Senfibility. 

When Tears eaſe and comfort us, we may let them 
flow without Shame; we muſt permit and not co: 

man 
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mand them to guſh out: We mutt drop them for the 
Sake of Affection, and never through mere Decorum : 
We ſce Women equally wecp by Nature, and the molt 
inſenſible by Imitation. It mult indeed be a ſignal Piece 
of Folly to do fo by Example, and to obey any other 
Emotions than tao. e of our He art. Iris ſuſfieient tobe 
afflicted for vurfelves, without being ſo for others, When 
Griet is not an H. FPOCTILE, it always kee;'s itſelf con- 
cealed within, al, daes not appear abroad, for Fear of 


being diminiſhed: I nat which ſecks alter Spectators 
Mes itſelf on 1 Bae but is never real, Some court 


Reputation by their Leats, but the Ju Perus is ſoon 
dil covered. 

1 pere is no Vitue that ceprives us of our Senſes ; 
theW ie Gifer Gricf and Pain as others, but their Minds 
give Aumifiion to, 1 bchave in ſup porting them in A 
quite «;Ferept Manner ſrom the Vuizar: Storms that 
hurt a Pilot do not therefore make him leſs courageous 
Yet it muſt be confefied that there is a greater Pleaſure in 
making a Shew of Virtues, and ulins Moderation, in 
gbd than adverſe Fortune: Virtues thine with greater 
Lu tre in Opulence than Pe ver y; Gold inhances the 
Value of a Diamond; and it is caſier to do Things well 
in the Nidſt of Ro es than 1 horns, in one's Country 
than in Bamihment. 

'T'his ! 85 Sir, what Ihad to ſay to you on your Loſs, and 
on your Virtue, which are incomparable : ; The one is in- 
fnitelv limente d, the other 15 infinitely admired. Your 
Dien iy nt If atoniſhing than your Misfortune ; 
and ] know fomc who, ſeeing you ſuffer, are more 
touched with FE. nvy han Compaſſion, and who perhaps 
would not decline ſuch an Accident as vour's S, WCETC t! acy 
ſure of appearing ſo courageous and reaſonable as you 
are. This is the Sentiment of Joy that mingles with 
my Concern on your Account, and which, by mode- 
rating it, has leſt me the Liberty of performing here for 
you the good Offices of your, Sc. 

LETTER 
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LETTER fron a CENTLEMAN to a Noble LorD) 
mis Travels, ſhewing the Advantages of 


Une hiron elle, en ſes voyages. 
Avoit be a UCUU!) appris. © 2:1conque a beaucoup u, 
Feut avoir b. caucgup teten. 
FA FoxTAINE, Liv, I. Fab. 8. 

4 1 2 
e ingenious Apologue, that furniſhed me with 
. is a geodͤ Pi dof of the Adva. tages of = * 
i; let us clear u * how en this imroitant Mat- 
r, a very eflential Part of the Education of all g 8 
Auen in! . e 

Jam not ignorant, that ſome rigid Moraliſts have 
vehemently declaimed againſt Travelling, as one of the 
corruptive Principles of the Manners of Youth : But 
ihall we always confound the Abuſe, that may be mace 
of the beſt Things, with their intr' inke Goodneſs ? 

Some Men, born with perverſe Inclinations, may 
have traverſed over both Hemi (pheres, and yet nay 
have brought back with them, into their native Coun- 
try, Hearis not leſs depraved, What cin we hence 
conclude, to the Diſparagement of Travelling? Does 
a Perſon fly from himielt? Mark the Words of Horace: 


Mark 
Naturam expelias fircd, tamen nſque recur 1et + Drive 
Nature out of Door: (ſeys our £ng/1jh * age) and ſhe 
will come in at the W indows ; and What's bred in 
the Bone will never be got out of the Fleſh:“ And 

this, my Lord, ry me in Mind of a very energic 
Perſan Sentence I et with, in reading Hertelat's Oti- 
ental Library: VV. hen vou may hear it ſaid, that a 
Mountain was tranſported from one Place to another, 


vou may believe it; but, when you are told, that a 


Man has chanoed ks n tural Ji! poſition and x Fo FRG 
tion, believe nothing of: it.” 


Let us therefore pats over the ſlight Inconveniencies 
Travelling may be attended with, to conſider only its 
real 
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real Advantages. It would be unneceſſary here to cite 
in its Favour the Example of the Ancients. Who is 
there that does not Kao: that the ner 6 Crenuſes of 
Antiquity, the Democritus's, the Plato's, the En ede 
cies's, the Pythageras's, ſought aſter, in foreign Regi- 
ons, the rare ons of Knowledge they ad !orned th cir 
Work ns e If Zomer, the Pri NCC of Pocts, had not 
travelled, ſhould we have the Od: firyand Iliad? 

It was not on the Banks: of the "Tier, that the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed Writers of Ancient Reme acqui ired that 


delicate Tate, that Alti, vehich diffuſes fo many 


Charme th rovghout their imme 14 Productions. If 
Livy had beei: at A Ns, he 5786 ji] not have been 
charged with his diſagterable Pr 147 

Travels brighten Latte, on fore 786 Iipate Pie- 


judices, and even frequ-ntly amend innere; it is 
therefore with Feuſon that Bartoli Ii, a ſine Hakan Wit, 
in his 7:9 di Lettere, compares them to Rivers that 
increaſe as they proceed from their Source, and to 
Springs, which, in their Courſes, paſs through preci: 
ous Veins whence they extract excellent (Jnaliies, 
Name to me a Profeſſion wherein it is not of Service 
to have travelled. It will not be denied, but that Pra- 
vels are of extreme Importance, as well for ſubaltern 
Officers as Generals, From the Opening to the End of 
the Campaizn, how many Marches and Counter- 
marches are to be performed; how many Parties to be 
ſurpriſed or avoided ; how many Actions to be engaged 
in; how many Battles to be fought; in ſhort, "how 
many Operations are to be projected and put in Execu- 
tion, which require an exact Knowleioce of the Inter- 


eſts of the People amonoſt whom ſuch Affairs are to be 


tranſacted, and of the Parts that are become the Thea- 
tre of the War? If Montecuculi had only ſtudied in 
Maps the proper Places for Incampments, he would 
not have ſhewn thoſe Abilities, which made him ſo 
much admired even by the great Trenne. 

What 
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What can the Politician eſtabliſh as juſt, in Regard 
to the different Points of Legiſlation, if he has not 
travelled? How will he become acquainted with the 
Varicty of Regulations that diſtinguith Governments ? 
How will he diſcern the Principles that ſecure the Power 
of one Monarchy, whillt they will lead another to cer- 
tain Ruin; No, my Lord, it is not ſufficient to have 
a Genius tor penetrating into the Myſteries of profound 
Politics; there is a Neceſlity of Travelling: A Fo- 
reigner muſt have ſeen the Thames to fix, as Mente. 
gie has done, the Boundaries which, in Great Bri— 
tuin, ſeparate unbridied Liberty from the Rigours of 
ſhimeful Leipoti iim. 

Do you ice!, my Lord, the vivid Workings in your 
Soul of the divine Flames of Genius? Set out imme- 
diately; nothing but Travelling can afford Nurture to 
the Fire K ndled within you. The View of the Cape 
of Lempeſts could alone infpire the Author of the Lu- 
ſead with that Paitaze of his fiſth Canto, which Epic 
Poetry will always rank among the fineſt Fictions, 
And hence is verified what Muratori relates of 74%, 
who, being upon the Point of finiſhing his Jer/al.m 
Detive red, "Laid, that his Imagination was exhaufted, 
and chat it was necellary for him to take ſome Tours 
ney to repleniſh it with new Ideas, 

You are fond, my Lord, of natural Hiſtory ; your 
Curiolity will be ſatisfied in diſtant Climes. It Tourne- 
fort, Ray, and Liunæus had herboriſed only in the En- 
vitons ot their reſpective Capitals, they would not have 
inriched Botany with ſuch a Number of ſalutary Plants, 

Aſtronomy, in hike Manner, is indebred for its Per— 
fection to Voyages; it is not in our Obſervatories that 
the opheroid of our Globe has been determined. 

It your Laſte runs upon Antiquities, traifj-ort your- 
ſcli tv the Ruins of Herculuneum and Palmyra. The 
Arundel Marbles were not found at London 

But thould Lords and Gentlemen be the only that 
ought to ſerk Improvement by Travelling Menu 

allo, 
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alſo, Princes deſtined to Thrones, and Kings ſeated on 
their Thrones, ſhould make it their Buſineſs to be 
more particularly acquainted with the Genius of their 
People, by Excurſions into the Provinces ſubject to 
their Government; Peregrinations, too, into other 
States might be uſeful to them for ſeeing into, and 
weighing minutely, the Principles that ſhould decide 
the Intereſts of Nations. If ſoft Indolence had always 
detained the Czar Peter at Mieſcotu, he would not have 
created the Empire of Nuſſia. 

But, as it is not ſufficient to prove the Utility of 
T ravelling, without ſhewing in ſome Reſpect how it 

may be conducted and performed with Fruit, I ſhall 
beg Leave, my Lord, to throw now together fome 
curſory Reflections on fo intereſting a Point. 

It is cuſtomary, here in England, to make the young 
Nobility travel; but the Meaſures for that Purpoſe 
are commonly concerted amiſs. A Youth has ſcarce 
wiped off the Duſt of Schools, when, in order to 
make the Tour of Eurete, he is commitied to the Care 
of a Governor, who has often no Knowledge of the 
World, nor Taſte tor the fine Arts, nor Delicacy of 
Sentiment, nor Grandeur of Thought, to infpire his 
Pupil with. Thus our youny Noblemen return home 
to us with the full Complement of all their own former 
ill Havirs, and the ridiculous 3 and Fopperies 
of the Nations they have viſite In Paris, they have 
ſeen with Alto iſhment the e Woman and the 
Garden of the Tuiileries; at Rome, St. Pete's Church; 
at Veniſe, the winged Lion of St. Marg's Squate: This 
is what the; call having travelled. But, if they have 
reaped no other Be nefit, they might as well have ſtaid 
at Home, and learotd in Idea the Beauties they came 
to adniite on the Continent. 

Wo!" it not be more adviſeable for them not to 
think of ! raveiling till they have attained their fourth 
Luſtrum; till they are able to diſcern the true and in- 
telligent Friend in their Mentors; till Knowledge, al- 

ready 
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ready acquired and well digeſted, prepares them to ſee, 
in foreign Countries, whatever may merit their Atten- 
tion; till they have a tolerable Notion of the Eur opean 
Languages; tili ancient and modern Hiſtory has open- 
ed to them its T reaſures; and till the fine Arts have 
admitted them into their Sanctuary? Without ſuch a 
Ground- work, how many muſt have travelled, with- 
out being able to diſtinguiſh the Pencil of Raphael trom 
that of a mean Artiſt! 

One, however, would profit but little by his Travels, 
if he was to inſpect into nothing but Palaces, Baſilica's, 
triumphal orgy Statues, Pieces of Painting, the 
Cabinets of the Curious, and antique Monuments. 
iis chict View ſhould be to know Men, to ſtudy the 
Laws, the Manners and the Qualities of the People 
among whom he fojourns ; even their Vices ought to 
be Objects of a Traveller's Obſervations, W hat are 
the Conſtitutions of a State, what its Strength, what 
the Branches of its Commerce, are ſo many Points 
which ought not to eſcape him; but let him guard 

againſt ſhewing the leaſt Contempt for the eſtabſiſbed 
C vftoms cf different Nations; ; nothing is more odious, 
and nothing denotes more a lilly and prejudiced Mind, 

If our young Noblemen were to vilit Europe for four 
or hve Years, fully bent to profecute ſuch Jaudable In- 
tentions, the State would have in them a Seminary of 

creat Men, fitted to give Life and Motion to all the 
Springs of well-regulated Government. The Pleatures 
that f up but too much the blank Space of their idle 
Lite, would ſoon make Room for ferious Occupations, 
and uſcful to their Country ; as then indeed, trom the 
brit Dawn of ripe Age and found Reaſon, thev would 
Join to their natural Activity, and Diſpatch of Buſineſs, 
an Experience otherwiſe not found, but in the Days 
that border upon decrepit Old-age, 
Tau are now, my Lord, to ſet out ſoon upon your 
Fro», and I rrefume it is not without a previou 
Rnovicdze of every material Artiels regarding you, 
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own Country, which ought to be your principal Con- 
cern, The Humour and Genius of the French you 
may be ſaid to be already acquainted with, from the 
Proximity of the two Nations; paſs therefore into 
Spain, and, if your livelier Temper does not ſympa— 
thiſe with all the ſeemingly affected Airs of Gravity 
you will not fail to fee in that Country, judge of thete 
external Defects as the neceſlary Ir. fluences of an im- 
perious Conſtellation. Perhaps, you may take for Pride 
and Haughtineſs Sentiments that really proceed from 
2 Greatneſs of Soul. Beſides, Would it not be unjuſt 
to cenſure ſeverely flight Blemiſhes, when they are de- 
faced by the fineſt Qualities? At Liſbon, admire the 
Temperature of its Climate, the Beauty of its Port, 
the Extent of its Commerce, the Opulence of its No- 
bleſle, and the Induſtry of its Inhabitants ; but, though 
Englih Humanity mult be ſhocked at the Sight of its 
Auto de fe, ſhew no indignant Emotion of Paſſion 
2 gainſt ſuch Practices: It is prudent to diſſemble the 
Exceſs you cannot hinder; and, far from cenſuring a 
Nation ſo jealous of its Uſages, you ought rather to 
pity it. tab offers you a plealing Aſylum ; and, what 
you might not ſuſpect, you will find at the Court 
of Rome more real Politeneſs, and a Liberty in all Re- 
ſpects more charming, than any-where elſe. It is in 
this Country that the fine Arts have ſettled their Habi- 
tation, and from it barbarous Europe has unlearncd its 
Ferocity, and imitated every Matter of Refinement it 
may now pride itfelf in. All Sorts of Faſtes may be ſa- 
tished there, and Ay Thing is there worthy of the 
Attention of an Obſervator. This ingenious People 
may alio form you in the great Art of governing Men ; 
for the Oracle of the Latin Poet is till Verified amongſt 


them: 
Tu regere imperis patulas, Romane, momento. 


Next, give yourſelf the Pleaſure of Contraſt, to ſee 
a Nation more ſimple and natural in its Manners: The 


Gorman: 
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German weill not ſurpriſe you by flaſhy Wit, nor deceive 
vou by ſtudied Affectations, nor diſguſt you by fooliſh 
Levities ; but his ſolid Reaſon and inherent Probity will 
merit your Eſteem. However, beware of indulging 
with him in the Pleaſures of the Table; herein on! 
his Reaſon, overpowered with profligate 'T houghts, 
ſets no Bounds to bodily Gratification. The Courage, 
Magnificence, and Hoſpitality of the noble Pole will 
fill you with Aftoniſhment ; but you cannot help la- 
menting his exerciſing the moſt cruel Tyranny over 
his like. The Northern Nations may entertain you 
for a ſhort Time, but let your Stay be longer with the 
induſtrious Hollanden. His Towns and Villages, riſing 
out of the Water, will be a pleaſing View; remark 
the Abundance that reigns in them, the Riches that 
flow in from the moſt diſtant, Countries, He pampers 
the Luxury of other Nations, and their Luxury is not 
known to him. How great mult be his Wiſdom thus 
10 contribute to the Follj y of others, without partaking 
of it himſelf 

From hence, laden with the Spoils of foreign Na- 
tions, you may return to your own Country, where 
you muſt not forget to conſecrate to its Glory the Ta- 
lents that have been fo well cultivated in you. 


LETTER to a GENTLEMAN, who deſired ts kung in 
what Cafes it was allowable fer Perſons to alter their 
CONDITION, 


SIR, 


As you always found me ready to comply with your 
Requeſt, I reſolved you ſhould alſo in the Information 
ou deſire concerning the Caſes that make it lawful for 
Perfons to alter their Condition. You talked to me 
much about this Affair already, and you was for eſ- 
tabliſhing the general Maxim, that every one ought to 
ſtudy to be eaſy in his Station. I have ſince conſidered 
the Matter, and found your Opinion liable to ſeveral 


Excep= 
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Exceptions : For, if we are in a Poſt where Crimes ol 
any Sort are neceſſary; if a Man cannot avoid ſubmit— 
ting himſelf to unjuſt Cuſtoms, and being a Tool to 
the Wickedneſs of a Prince, the Cabals of a Party, the 
Miſdemeanours of a Leader ; it is then not only Jaw- 
ful, but virtuous, to change one's Condition: And, 

the new Station what it will, ſo long as a Man is 
not forced to act in it againſt his Conſcience, he will 
always be happier than in that he quitted. All the Trea— 


ſures in the World, and the greateſt Honours, ought 


not to make us fond of an Employment that renders 
us criminal, that gives us Matter of Vexation every 
Day, and will, ſome Time or other, deliver us over to 
Remorſe, the more painful, becauſe Repentance for the 
Faults we have committed will come too late to repair 
the Evil we have done. The moſt conſiderable Ad- 
vantages are no longer ſuch when they make us aban- 
don Virtue, but they are Evils more pernicious than 
Plague and Famine, 

Men are obliged to remain no longer in their Station 
than they can be ſerviceable in it to the Community : 
When this Station becomes a Matter of Indifference 
to them, they may leave it; but, when continuing in 
it tends to the Prejudice of Society, they are under a 
Neceſſity of abandoning it. A Man may ſometimes 
keep his Poſt, regardleſs of his Tranquillity ; but he 
ought not to continue in it, purely for the Sake of get- 
ting Riches. Money is either our Tyrant or our Slave; 
it tyranniſes over the Perſon, who, either far keeping 
or acquiring it, is guilty of Diſhoneſty; but it is the 
Slave of him who knows how to make a proper Uſe of 
it, and can part with it on neceſſary Occaſions without 
Regret. Every wiſe Man knows, that it is better Mo- 
ney ſhould obey us than we ſhould obey Money ; and 
he thinks the ſame with Regard to Stores, Employments, 
and other Things ; the Excellence of which is known 
only by the Uſe we make of them. ; 

1 
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It is alſo allowable for a Man to alter his Station, 
and to think what he wiſhes to obtain as more happy, 
if ſuch a Change can be conſiſtent with his Duty. That 
Magiſtrate who, weary of the Exerciſe of his Office, 
diſpoſes of it, perhaps, for a valuable Conſideration, to 
a Perſon of known Merit and Abilities, and is deſirous 
of ſequeſtering himſelf from Noiſe and Tumult in pri- 
vate Life, cannot be juſtly cenſured. He diſcharges his 
Obligation to the Community by the Choice of his Suc- 
ceſſor, and procures himſelf the deſired Satisfaction. 
The Peaſant, who advances himſelf to the Rank of a 
Burgher; the Burgher, who turns Merchant; the Fa- 
ther, who accepts of Offices with a View cf placing his 
Children in them ; all theſe are in the Right to alter 
their Station, it being certain ſomething made them un- 
eaſy in that which they quitted. An Endeavour to gra- 
tify Deſires that are lawful is an Indication of a Man 
of Senſe. 

Health is a very eſſential Article to the Happineſs of 
Life, and may therefore be deemed one of the Reaſons 
why a Perſon may change his Condition; becauſe with- 
out Health Life is but a Burden, and Death itſelf is pre- 
ferable to Years of Pain, There is nuthing ſo filly as 
the Sentiments of the Szoics.in Regard to Health: Ac- 
cording; to them, it is not a real Good, as being ſubject 
to be deſtroyed, and having no Security againſt Attacks 
from without. By the ſame Principle, thoſe Philoſo- 
phers aſſerted that Health was not a real Good, they pre- 
tended that Pain was not an Evil; becauſe Evil was 
nothing more or leſs than a Diſagreement with Order: 
And from theſe two Principles they concluded, that, as 
there was no happy State for thoſe who were not en- 
dowed with Wiſdom and Virtue, ſo there could be no 
evil or unhappy one for thoſe who were poltcfied of 
Virtue, Wiſdom, and Fortitude. Thus, according to 
the Stores, a virtuous Man, though fleaed alive, is in a 
very happy State. Cicero has diſplayed all his Eloquence 
to prove this Opinion, which indeed is equally fooliſh and 

K 2 abſurd, 
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abſurd, to be very conformable to Reaſon and Nature : 
If we may believe him, he would have been glad to 
have ſuffered the ſevere{t 'Tortures; and one would 
be tempted to think, that he could have been as eaſy in 
a Barrel ſtuck with iron Spikes as in a Bed of Down. 
„ No, ſays he, I never thought the Condition of Re- 
„ gulus unhappy, uneaſy, or to be pitied; for the Por- 
4 ments which the Carthaginiaus made him ſuffer could 
ce make no Impreſſion on his Magnanimity, Wiſdom, 
£ Probity, Conſtancy, or any other of his Virtues, nor 
« conſequently on his Underſtanding. It was in the 
% Power of his Enemies to lay violent Hands on his 
« Body, and make it ſuffer what they pleaſed ; but 
«« his Soul being fortified, and as it were encompaſled 
« by ſo many Virtues, was intirely inacceſhble to their 
&« Attacks.” If Cicero had not ſo far indulged his Ima- 
gination, or if he had a violent Fit of the Gout when 
he wrote all theſe fine 'I hings, he would have been ſen— 
ible that the Soul of the greateſt Man, as well as that 
of a Porter, is forced to participate of the Sufferings of 
the Body. In vain will ſuch Soul affect to ſoar above 
Suffering, and to ſeparate herſelf, as it were, from the 
Body : All the great Sentiments ſhe calls that Moment 
to her Aſſiſtance will not hinder her from being ſubject 
to the general Laws of Nature, or from ſharing in the 
Pains of the Body. | 
That a Man, who is a Sufferer, be he ever ſuch a 
Philoſopher, moſt certainly wiſhes ſor an End to the 
Evil which he endures, is a Truth which none but 
Madmen or impudent Lyars will deny: Whereas, if 
fuch a Man did not conſider Trouble or Pain as an 
Evil, he would not care how long it laſted, but would 
conſider it as an indifferent Thing, which, whether it 
exiſted or not, was all one to him. I agree, that Per- 
ſons of Virtue and Firmneſs of Mind bear their Misfor- 
tunes with more Patience than others; but, though they 


_ endeavour not to be overwhelmed with Grief, and ſtrive 


to ſuffer with Conſtancy what cannot be avoided, they 
3 are 
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are not the leſs ſenſible of the Evil. It is with Pains of 
the Body as with thoſe of the Mind. A Man loſes his 
Son, his Wife, his Eſtate, his Friend; he ſays to him- 
ſelf every Thing he thinks capable of giving bim Com- 
fort; he fortifies his Mind, that it may not fink under 
the Preſſure of Melancholy; yet the Lots he regrets 
touches him to the Quick : He puts a Dreſſing on his 
Wound, but it iz not cured; it will bleed alone Time, 
and perhaps never will he healed. Another has the 
Stone or Gout; he ſufters exquiſite Pain; he tries 
every Thing that may give tim Eaſe, or bring about a 
Cure; and, if neither is practicable, with the Re ſigna- 
tion of a patient Spirit he hopes Death will ſoon put an 
End to his Miſery. 

If thoſe who were fo eminent for their Virtue did 
not repute the Anguiſh of the Mind and Pains of the 
Body as real Evils; if their Souls, in the Midſt of Tor- 
ment, could receive no Manner of Harm; if the Tri- 
umphs of their Enemies, and the Injuries and Obloquy 
they loaded them with, did not diſturb their Tranquil- 
lity; if they could bear up under all the Accidents of 
this mortal Life; if they deſpiſed the Inſults of Fortuite 
and if, as Cicero fays, their Virtue formed an impregna- 
ble Rampart, which hindercd them not only from being 
vanquiſhed, but ſo much as ſhaken; why were the 
moſt renowned of them guilty of Self-murder, to ex- 
tinguiſh the Pain they felt, or avoid that which they 
drezded? The Shame and Vexation Cato ſuffered, by 
the Proſpect of being ſubject to Ce/ar's Power, obliged 
him to put an End to his own Life. This Man, ſo 
wil that the Ancients ſet him up ſingly againſt all the 


God could not bear the Thoughts of ſeeing his Con- 


queror. What do all Ciceros Argumen ts avail, when 
there is a Neceſſity of putting them to the Teſt? T hey 
vaniſh, lice all other chimerical Notions : They may 
be pleaſing enough by a Sort of dazzling Luſtre, while 


they are purely ſpeculative ; ; but, when they come to be 


reduced to Practice, they appear nothing better than 
K 3 Dreams, 
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Dreams, or fond Deluſions. It muſt therefore be al- 

lowed, that both Reaſon and Nature prove ſufficiently 

that Pain is an Evil, and Health of Courſe a very great 

(Jod. Without Health it is impoſſible to be truly 

happy; and the greateſt Wiſdom can be but a ſmall 

1 of the Sorrow and Pains we feel by its 
.Ofs, 

Health being then abſoJutely neceſſary to the Tran- 
quillity of Life, we may ſurely be at Liberty to quit a 
Station that deprives us of it; becauſe, whatever Care 
we take in other Reſpects to be happy in ſuch a Situa- 
tion, We Can never be truly ſo without Health, What 
ſignifies good Chear to a Man who has no Appetite or 
a bad Digeſtion ? What ſignify Riches to one who is 
bed-ridden, and forced to live on Broths and Water— 
gruel ? What Advantage does a Perſon reap from Ho- 
nours, who has not the Enjoyment of the Pleaſures of 
Society, and only the poor Comfort to find himſelf 
called Your Lordſhip by his Phyſician, Surgeon, and ſuch 
of his Family as are appointed to attend him in a te- 
dious Illneſs ? Is the Reputation acquired by a Gene- 
ral, an able Magiſtrate, or an illuſtrious Scholar, of 
much Eaſe to them in a Fit of the Gout ? In ſhort, all 
the good Things of this World become as it were in- 
ſignificant, and loſe three Fourths of their Value with- 
out Health, which we cannot be too cautious in pre- 
ſerving, or too diligent in recovering when loſt, No— 
thing can oblige us to continue in a State that robs us 
of it, but ſuch Motives as may compel us to continue 
therein, though it be at the Hazard of our Lives. We 
mould prize Honour and Virtue more than Life; and 
every honeft Man dreads Guilt more than Death, 
Ihe Health we ſhould acquire at the Expence of Pro- 
bity would not make us happy; for, by gaining one of 
the Points eflential to the Happineſs of Life, we muſt 
be deprived of another, which is the Teftimony of a 
good Conicience; and the Soul would be a Loſer, 

| though 
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though the Body were a Gainer; there being no true 
Happineſs without the tranquil State of both. 

'Fheſe Reflections may, Sir, in ſome Meaſure, be 
ſufficient to reſolve your Doubts: So that you will not, 
I hope, take it amiſs if I conclude with Horace: 


— Si quid noviſti reins iſtis, 
Candidus imperti; ft non, his utere mecum. 


« If you have any Thing better than what I here 
offer, be free, and Jet me know it: If not, find your 
Account by joining in Opinion with, Sir, your, Tc. 


LETTER I a GENTLEMAN, giving him a Deſcription 
. of an Accomplijhed WOMAN. 
IR, 

You know what a Connoifleur in Beauty I am. Af- 
ter a World of painful Reſearches into the Nature and 
Properties of Things befitting the Fair Sex, I have at 
laſt hit upon a Female, who has all the Fitneſs of Fe- 
male Perfection in her. Be not ſurpriſed at this 
bold Aſſertion: If you think there is no Reality in 
what I ſay, at leaſt permit me to indulge myſelf with 
the Fancy of believing it. | 

Among all the beautiful Ladies I ever ſaw, it ſome 
Things were to be admired, others were not to be 
touched upon; at leaſt they were ſuch as ought to be 
diſguiſed with much Art; for, to ſpeak the Truth, it 
ts hard to commend all, and be ſincere. 1 am obliged 
to Æmilia, for leaving me purely in my natural Tem- 
per, equally inclined to commend and to keep to the 
Truth. As ſhe ſtands not in Need either of Favour 
or Kindneſs, I have no Occaſion to conceal or flatter. 
To her it is owing, that I can praiſe To-day with- 
out Complaiſance; from her it proceeds, that the moſt 
prying Obſervers loſe that malicious Nicety, which is 
only employed in ſpying out Faults; and, as ſhe in- 
ſpires them with other Thoughts, they paſs with Satif- 
faction from their uſual LO to real ee 
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It is certain, that the greateſt Part of Women are 
more indebted to our Compliments, than to their own 
Merits, for the Praiſes they receive from us. Amilia 
is obliged only to herſelf, for the Juſtice done her; and 
fecure, that good Things ought to be ſaid of her; it is 
ner ſole Intereſt to bring Men to a Confeſſion. 

And indeed, if her Fnemies ſpeak of her, it is not 
in their Power to betray their Conſcience; and they 
confeſs, with as much Truth as Anger, the Advanta- 
ges they are obliged to acknowledge in her: If her 
Friendsenlarge in Commendation of her, it is not poſ- 

üble for them to add any Thing to the Merit which 
affect them. Thus, the former are forced to ſubmit 
to Lruth, when they would follow the Malice of their 
Motions; and the others, with all their Friendſhip, 
are but barely juſt to her. She expects then nothing 
from Inclination, as ſhe apprehends nothing from 
Ill-will. But, fince every one is free to conceal his 
Opinions, Amilia will have Reaſon to fear the Malice 
of Silence, the only Prejudice that Rivals and Enemies 
can do her. But let me deſcend from Generals, to a 
more particular Deſcription of her Perſon. 

All her Features are regular and agrecable, kick 


but ſeldom happens; for it ſeems, that the Caprice 


of Nature produces the Agreements of Regularity 
and that complete Beauties, who have always ſome» 
thing to make them admired, have rarely the Secret 
of pleaſing. Emilia has ſparkling Eves, her Com- 
plexion is delicate and ſmooth, with the beſt Mixture 
of Red and White that can be imagined, Whiteneſs 
of Tecth, and Vermilion of Lips, are Exprefſions too 
general for a ſecret and particular Charm, which I can- 
not deſcribe. Were it nat for her, that Symmetry in 
the lower Part of the race, wherein the Ancients placed 
Beauty, would be found no where but in the Idea of 
59 5 Painter, or in the Deſcription Antiquity has left 
: And, as an additional Charm, you may ſee that 

5 Looks are healthful, ſprightly and clear: She is in 
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a good Habit of Body, but ſuch a one as does not make 
us apprehend her growing, fatter, 

Her Stature is of a juſt Height, well proportioned 
and eaſy: Her Deportment as far from Conſtraint, as 
from that affected Negligence, which ſpoils a good 
Carriage. To theſe I may add a noble Air, a grave 
but natural Aſpect, neither formal nor wild. Her 
Laughter, Speech, and Actions, are all agreeable and 
decent. | 

Her Wit is extenſive, without being vaſt, never 
loſing itſelf ſo far in general Thoughts, as not to be 
able to return eaſily to particular Conſiderations z no- 
thing eſcapes her Penetration, her Judgment leaves 
nothing unknown. I cannot ſay, whether ſhe be more 
ready at unfolding a Myſtery, or forming a found Judg- 
ment upon Things, that appear rather to be ſecret 
than myſterious ; knowing equally when to be oppor- 
tunely filent, and when to ſpeak. In her ordinary 
Converſation, the ſays nothing with Study, and no- 
thing at a Venture: The leaſt Matters diſcover Atten- 
tion, and there appears nothing ſtudied in the moſt 
ſerious; her livelieſt Diſcourſes ceaſe not to be exact, 
and her moſt natural Thoughts are expreſſed with a 
delicate Turn: But ſhe deſpiſes thoſe lucky Hits that 
fall from the Mind without Choice, and without Judg- 
ment: They may ſometimes excite Admiration, but 
ſeldom Eſteem. 

Throughout her Perſon, you ſee ſomething great 
and noble, which proceeds from a ſecret Relation be- 
tween the Air of the Face, the Qualities of the Mind, 
and thoſe of the Soul. 

Naturally ſhe would be too magnificent, but a juſt 
Conſideration of her Affairs reſtrains her, and ſhe 
chuſeth rather to confine the Generoſity of her Hu- 
mour, than to fall into a Condition, where ſhe mu 
ſtand in Need of that of others; reſolved not to be 
beholden to thoſe about her; yet, at the ſame Time, 
officious to Strangers, and warm in the Intereſt of her 
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Friends, Not that theſe Conſiderations make her re- 
linquiſh ſo noble an Inclination; ſhe only regulates it 
in the Management of her Fortune : Her natural Tem- 
per and her Reaſon make her difintereſted, but not 
negligent. 

Her good Senſe and Abilities ſufficiently appear in 
her Management of Affairs, where ſhe engages volun— 
tarily, provided ſhe finds a Proſpect of any ſolid Ad- 
vantage to be made, either for herſelf or her Friends. 
But ſhe hates to act merely out of a Spirit of Reſtleſl- 
neſs; being equally averſe from buſy impertinent Stir- 
ring, and unactive Lazineſs, which vainly affects the 
Name of Tranquillity, to cover a real Careleſſneſs. 

Having now, Sir, deſcribed for you ſo many fine 
(Qualities, it is Time to ſee what Impreſſions they 
make on our Souls, and what paſles in her own. 

She has ſomewhat majeſtic, that commands our 
Reſpect; ſomewhat ſweet and obliging, that wins our 
Inclination. She attracts us, ſhe gains us, ſhe binds us 
faſt to her Intereſt, and we never enjoy the Pleaſure of 
ner Company without Defires we cannot expreſs, 

To conſider what may paſs within her, cannot be- 
heve her ir capable of the Sentiments ſhe gives: But, as 
the has no leſs a Command over herſelf, than over you, 
ſhe maſters in her own Heart, by Reaſon, what Re- 
ſpect conſtrains in yours, 5 | 
Nature is ſo feeble in ſome, that it never deſites with 
Vehemence; impetuous in others, it breaks out into 
Tranſports: Exact in Æmnilia, it has made the Heart 
fenſible, which ought to be ſo; and has given to Rea- 
fon, which ought to command, an abſolute Empire 
over her Motions, T | 

Happy ſhe! who complies with the Tenderneſs of 
her Sentiments, without influencing the Delicacy of 
her Choice, or that of her Conduct. Happy ſhe! 
who, in a Correſpondence eſtabliſhed for the Sweet- 


neſs of Life, contents herſelf with the Approbation of 


the better Sort, and her own Satisfaction; who fears 
8 not 
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not the Murmurs of the Envious, that are jealous of 
all Pleafures, and malicious againſt all Virtues. 

We are ſenſible, by an infinite Number of Exam- 
ples, that the Mind is blinded by Paſſion; and that 
Love can never be truly ſaid to have eſtabliſhed his 
Power, till he has ruined that of our Reaſon : Our 
Admiration of Amilia increaſes, as our Knowledge 
becomes more refined; and that Paſſion, which always 
appeared a Specimen of Folly, is here the trueſt Effect 
of our Happineſs, 

The great Enemies of Æmilia are thoſe that have a 
falſe Knowledge of Things, and her Friends are all 
that know how to judge with Diſcretion. Every Man 
has more or leſs Friendſhip for her, according as he is 
more or leſs nice; and he that can diſcover every Day 
ſome new Charms in her, to make him the more in 
Love with her, is ſatisfied, that he improves in his, 
Judgment. 

Some Perſons bave no Occaſion for ſo long an In- 
quiry, and for fo flow a Meditation. At firft Sight 
they are touched with her Merit, without knowing it;. 
and feel ſecret Emotions of Eſteem, as well as Inclina- 
tion for her, Scarce has ſhe ipoke a few Words, but 
they find her the moſt reaſonable Perſon in the World: 
No- body ever appeared to them fo witty, nor fo ſolid, 
when, as yet, they know neither her Art in contriving, 
nor her Manner in conducting. They frame, as it 
were, by Inſtinct, the moſt favourable Thoughts of 
her Virtue; and, when their Reaſon is afterwards con- 
ſulted, inſtead of leſſening the Surpriſe, it cannot but. 
approve of ſuch happy and juſt Prepoſſeſſions. 

Amongſt the other Advantages of Amilia, one of 
the greateſt, in my Opinion, is to be always the ſame, 
and always pleaſing ; for we find, that the beſt Hu- 
mour becomes at length tireſome ; the moſt fertile Ima» 
gination is at laſt exhauſted, and makes you languiſh 
with iffelf ; the moſt animated Converſations either dif= 
guſt, or weary you, i his is the Reaſon Why Women 
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ſometimes ſtand in need of ſome freakiſh Pleaſantries 
to ſtir us up, or elſe are obliged to mingle ſomething 
diverting in their Diſcourſe, to revive us. She, whom 
] defcribe, pleaſes by herſelf alone, and at all Times 
an eternal Equality never aitords us a Quarter of an 
Hour's Diſtaſte. We are glad, if we can find, with 
others, one agreeable Hour : We cannot complain of 
paſſing one tedious Hour with AÆmilia. Viſit her in 
any Condition, upon any Occaſion, you go to a cer- 
tain Pleaſure, and to an allured Satistaction. 

Her's is not an Imagination that at firſt ſurpriſes, 
and ſoon after tires you. Her ſerious Moments do not 
make you purchaſe a ſolid Converſation, at the Loſs of 
her Gaiety : Her Reaſon pleaſes, and her Judgment is 
agreeable. 

I will conclude by a Quality, which ought to be con- 
ſidered before all the reſt. She is devout, without Su- 
perſtition and Melancholy ; in no Reſpect ſubject to 
that Infirmity, which fancies Miracles wrought in Fa- 
vour of itſelf, and perpetually loſes itſelf in Enthuſiaſm; 
an Enemy to thoſe ſolitary Humours, which inſenfib] 
diffuſe in the Mind an Hatred of the World, and an 
Antipathy to Pleaſures. She is'not of Opinion, that 
we ought to retire from human Society, to ſeek God 
in the Horrors of Solitude. She does not believe, that 
to diſengage one's ſelf from civil Life, and to break 
off the deareſt and moſt reaſonable Intercourſe, is to 
be united to God. She is for finding God amongſt Men, 
where his Goodneſs is moſt active, and his Providence 
appears to be more worthily employed ; and there ſhe 
_ endeavours, by his Aſſiſtance, to enlighten her Reaſon, 
to perfect her Manners, to regulate her Conduct, both 
as to the Care of Salvation, and the Duties of Lite. 

Thus, I have given you, Sir, the Deſcription of a 
perfect Woman. But you may ſay, that, as it is im- 
poſſible to form the Deſcription of a Thing that is not, 
] have at beſt given only the Idea of an accompliſhed 
Perſon, Well, let it be ſo, I would not look for it a- 
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mongſt Men, becauſe there is always wanting in their 
Commerce ſomething of that Sweetneſs which we meet 
with.in that of Women ; and I thought it leſs impoſſible 
to find in a Woman the {ſtrongeſt and ſoundeſt Reaſon 
of Men, than in Man thoſe Charms and Agreements 
that are ſo natural to Women. 

If you are not inclined to join me in Opinion, the 
far greater Part of the Female World will never be for 
you, and you mult content yourſelf with a few Male Ad- 


mirers in private, but do not think you can reckon 
among them your, Ec. 


LETTER, rem a PRECEPTOR, to 4 young GENTLE= 
MAN, his PUPIL, en the CHOICE of COMPANY, 


DEAR SIR, 


I muſt call upon you to uſe the utmoſt Caution in the 
Choice of your Company, a very important Matter in 
Life, on which your future Happineſs greatly depends. 
I] am perſuaded, that a Man may better know himſelf or 
another, by an exact Obſervation of the Company he 
keeps, than by moſt other Occurrences in Life. I lay it 
down then as a Law, enforced by no leſs a Sanction 
than a Man's of wen and Happineſs, that he never 
make a vicious Man his Aſſociate. Nor would I con- 
tract Friendihip with one, whoſe Bent was to Gaiety 
and ſenſual P:eafure ; but rather endeavour to lay the 
Ground-work of ſocial Commerce in the Converſation + 
of Men of good Senſe and Sobriety, which will always 
be innocent, and generally inſtructive, Nor is your 
Youth any Ditadvantage to you; for good Men, are 
ever pleaſed in forming the tender Mind, where they 
ſee a Regard for Virtue, a Love to Goodudlh. and a 
Deſire to be informed, attended with a chearful Com- 
pliance with their kind Advice; which, indeed, is only 
purſuing your own Happinels. 

To fit your Behaviour to the ſocial Parts of Life, 
accept the following Rules: When in Company with 
your Superiors, be always more ready to hear than 


ſpeak ; 
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ſpeak; or modeſtly propoſe ſuch Queſtions, as ſhew 
you defire to be inſtructed, and not to wrangle or 
diſpute, Converſing with your Equals, I adviſe 
you to keep a ſtrict Guard over all your Expreſſions, 
that they may appear to be the Reſult of ſober 
Thought and Reflection. By ſuch Conduct, you will 
not only attain the Habits of Wiſdom aud Prudence, 
but, I aſſure you, will gain a Superiority over thoſe 
ou converſe with; who, though they may ſeem not 
much inclined to take the Pains of forming their own 
Minds, yet can eaſily ſee when others have; and will 
always attend to what they ſay with Pleaſure, and ſhew 
a particular Regard, which the ſprightly and gay Part 
of the World know nothing of, If at any Time you 
have indulged yourfelf in the Freedom of Diſcourſe, 
paſs it in Review the next Morning, that, whatever 
Faults you have committed, you may the next Time 
mend them. Never once allow yourſelf the Liberty 
of what is called puſhing about the Bottle too freely. 
I do not mean by this, you ſhou!d never drink a Glaſs 
of Wine: No, enteitain your Friend with a chearful 
Countenance; Chearfulneſs and Innocence ſhould be 
inſeparable. I have met with a Saying, ** The firſt 
(zlafs for myſelf, the ſecond for- my Friend, the third 
for my Enemy.” The Application is eaſy. But, before 
I have done with ſtrong Liquors, I muſt tell you, they 
are a treacherous Evil, which inſenſibly grows upon 
thoughtleſs Perfons ; and a conſtant Uſe of them, though 
not ſo as apparently to intoxicate, deſtroys all that calm 
and deliberate Conſideration, that mild Behaviour, and 
Ready Prudence, which are abſolutely neceſſary to 
conſtitute a worthy and rational Being. For, as Dr. 
Sydenham judiciouſly remarks, They not only produce 
the moſt terrible Complication of Niſtempers that af- 
flict the Body, but, by mingling with the animal Spi- 
rits, diſturb the Mind; and, by volatiliſing it too- 
much, fill it with vain and frivolous Fancies, inſtead 
of Things that are folid ; and ſo make us Jeſters and 
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merry Fellows, inſtead of wiſe Men. It will be worth 
your while to think now-and then of theſe ſeaſonable 
Hints ; and I hope you will, and withal be convinced, 

that no one has your Well-being and Improvement in 
Goodneſs ſo much at Heart, as your, &c, 


LETTER to a FRIEND, on LINIE. 
SIR, 


You may remember, that, when we laſt enjoyed the 
Pleaſure of each other's Company, our Converſation 
was on the miſ-ſpending of ſo precious a Thing as 
Time. I have often fince conſidered the Matter, and 
found your Reflections equally ſolid and inſtructive, 
Further Thoughts have occurred to me on the ſame 
intereſting Subject, that may ſerve as an Appendix to 
yours; and the Diſtance of Place will be a ſufficient 
Apology for my committing them to Writing. 

It may not improperly be obſerved, that our Globe 
ſeems particularly fitted for the Reſidence of a Being, 
placed here only fcr a ſhort Time, whoſe Taſk is to 
advance himſelf to a higher and happier State of Ex- 
iſtence, by untemiuing V IE) of Caution, and Acti- 
vity of Virtue. 

The Duties required of Man are ſuch as human Na- 
ture does not willingly perform, and ſuch as thoſe are 
inclined to delay, who yet intend ſome Time to fulfil 
them. It was therefore neceſſary, that this univerſal 
Reluctance ſhould be counteracted, and the Drowſineſs 
of Heſitation wakened into Reſolve : That the Danger 
of Procraſtination ſhould be always in View, and the 
Fallacies of Security be immediately detected. 

To this End all the Appearances of Nature uniſorm- 
ly conſpire. Whatever we ſee on every Side, reminds 
us of the Lapſe of Time, and the Flux of Life. The 
Day and Night ſucceed each other, the Rotation of 
Seaſons diverſifies the Year, the Sun riſes, attains the 
Meridian, declines, and ſets, and the Moon every Night 
changes its Form. 

The 
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'The Day has been conſidered as an Image of the 
Year, and the Year as the Repreſentation of Life. "The 
Morning anſwers to the Spring, and the Spring to 
Childhood and Youth ; the Noon correſponds to the 
Summer, and the Summer to the Strength of Man- 
hood, The Evening is an Emblem of Autumn, and 
Autumn of declining Life. The Night, with its Si- 
lence and Darkneſs, ſhews the Winter, in which all 
the Powers of Vegetation are benumbed ; and the Win- 
ter points out the Time when Life ſhall ceaſe, with all 
its Hopes and Pleaſures. 

He that is carried forward, however ſwiftly, by a 
Motion equable and eaſy, perceives not the Change of 
Place, but by the Variation of Objects. If the Wheel 
of Liſe, which rolls thus ſilently along, paſſed on 
through undiſtinguiſhable Uniformity, we ſhould never 
mark its Approaches to the End of the Courſe. If one 
Hour were like another, if the Paſſage of the Sun did 
not ſhew that the Day is waſting, if the Change of 
Seaſons did not impreſs upon us the Flight of the Year, 
Quantities of Duration, equal to Days and Years, 
would glide unobſerved. It the Parts of Time were 
not variouſly coloured, we ſhould never diſcern their 
Departure or Succeſſion, but ſhould live thoughtlels 
of the paſt, and careleſs of the future, without Will, 
and perhaps without Power to compute the Periods of 
Life, or to compare the Time which is already Joſt with 
that which may probably remain. 

But the Courſe of Time is fo viſibly marked, that it 
is even obſerved by the Pirds of Paſtage, and by Na- 
tions, who have raiſed their Minds very little above 
animal Inſtinct : There are human Beings, whoſe 
Language does not ſupply them with Words by which 
they can number four; but I have read of none that 
bave not Names for Day and Night, for Summer and 
Winter. 

Yet it is certain, that theſe Admonitions of Nature, 
however forcible, however importunate, are too often 

vain; 
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vain; and that many, who mark with ſuch Accuracy 
the Force of Time, appear to have little Senſibility as 
to the Decline of Life. Every Man has ſomething to 
do which he neglects; every Man has Faults to con- 
quer, which he delays to combat. 

So little do we accuſtom ourſelves to conſider the 
Effects of Time, that "Things neceſſary and certain 
often ſurpriſe us like unexpected Contingencies. We 
leave the Beauty in her Bloom, and, after an Abſence 
of twenty Years, wonder, at our Return, to find her 
faded. We meet thoſe whom we leſt Children, and 
can ſcarcely perſuade ourſe]ves to treat them as Men. 
The Traveller viſits in Age thoſe Countries through 
which he rambled in his Youth, and hopes for Merri- 
ment in the old Place. 

The Man of Buſineſs. wearied with unſatisfactory 

Proſperity, retires to the Town of his Nativity, and 
expects to play away the laſt Yerrs with the Compa- 
nions of his Childhood, and recover Youth in the Fields 
where he once was young. 
From this Inattention, ſo general and ſo miſchievous, 
let it, dear Sir, be our Study to exempt ourſelves, 
We both equally deſire to ſee others happy, let us 
therefore make Haſte to impart Happineſs, as much 
as it lies in our Power, while it can be enjoyed; and 
let us remember, that every Moment of Delay takes 
away ſomething from the Value of good Intentions, 
when not put in Execution. And let us alſo, who 
purpoſe our own Happineſs, reflect, that, while we 
torm this Purpoſe, the Day rolls on, and the Night 
cometh, when no Man can work, I remain, dear Sir, 
wiſhing the Completion of our Deſires, your, &c, 


LETTER from an UNCLE, ſhewing his Sollicitude for his 
young Nikck. 


SIR, 
You know what various Scenes of Life I paſſed 
through ſome Years ago, when you and I were inti- 
| mate 
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mate Friends, and lived in the fame Neighbourhood. 
I am now arrived to an happy Old-age ; you may be 
aſtured I mean an healthy one. I have been near three 
Years paſt a ſingle Man; have, alas! experienced 
the moſt heart-felt Griefs; but Time has ſoftened 
their Severity, and the tender Remembrance is become 
rather pleaſing, than painful to me : I enjoy the 
Thought, that each Day brings me ſtill nearer to a 
Meeting with thoſe I have loved and loft. One tender 
Object engroſſes all my Attention, an Orphan Niece, 
recommended by a dying Sifter to my Care. For her 
I feel all the Anxiety of a Father, and, for her Sake, 
wiſh to live till I can ſecure to her the Protection of 
fome worthy Man, who may deſerve to call fo bright 
a Jewel his. I give you Leave to make Allowances 
for an old Man's Fondneſs, but I think her “ the 
faireſt Pattern of excelling Nature.” Her Age is juſt 
Sixteen ; her Birth and Fortune intitle her to make 
ſome Figure in what is called the Polite World, and [ 
would by no means exclude her from it; but how ſhall 
I guard her young Heart from being infected by the 
Follies ſhe muſt meet with there? Have not I Reaſon 
to apprehend the Leſſons ſuch Numbers will be en- 
deavouring to teach her, in this School of Vanity, will 
make deeper Impreſſions than any Thing I can fay ? 
To attempt defending her againft them is all I can 
do. For this Purpofe, I endeavour to raiſe her in her 
own Opinion, to convince her of the Dignity of her 
Nature, and that ſhe was born for nobler Purpoſes, 
than, like the gay Inſet of a Day, to flutter for a 
while, and die. I tell her, Admiration cannot long 
be her's; a few Years muſt put an End to it, ſhould no 
mercileſs Diſtemper, by removing the Cauſe, deprive 
her of it ſooner. But ſteem, far preferable to Admi- 
ration, ſhe may, if ſhe pleaſes, ſecure to herſelf, even 
to her lateſt Moments. I do not attempt to depreciate 
the Charms of her Perſon ; I acknowledge them to be 
ſuperior to thoſe of the Generality of Women; but I 
„ recommend 
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recommend it to her to conſider this Advantage as a 
further Call upon her Gratitude to Providence, from. 
whom ſhe has received it. When her Glaſs preſents 
to her the faithful Repreſentation of her Obligations to 
Nature, I adviſe her to be careful, that the Jewel 
within may be worthy of ſo rich a Caſket; and intreat 
her to be watchful, that no internal Deformity may 
diſgrace the Elegance and Beauty of her outward Ap- 
pearance, That the Regularity of her Words and Ac-- 
tions may correſpond with that of her Features, I beg 
her to be perſuaded chat no Paint can be purchaſed to 
animate her Face equal to the Glow of Innocence and 
conſcious Virtue. 

I am very ſenſible all the Inſtructions I can give her, 
fall infinitely ſhort of thoſe ſhe would have received 
from her Parents, had they been longer lent her. Her 
Mother would have held forth her indulgent Hand to 
guide her through thoſe Paths herſelf had trod with ſo 
much Honour, She would have prevented her miſ- 
taking Thorns for Flowers, like too many of her un- 
thinking Sex, who have gathered them as ſuch, and 
placed them in their Boſoms, without diſcovering the 
fatal Error, till wounded by them. 

My principal Aim, in her Education, is to make her 
a converſable Companion to a Man of Senſe, and an 
uſeful Mother to her Children, I ſhall take Care to 
admoniſh her, that, when married, ſhe gives not into 
the faſhionable Folly, I had almoſt called it Vice, of 
completing her own Education, when ſhe ſhould at- 
tend to that of her young Family. She, who has the 
Honour of becoming a Wife and Mother, deſcends 
much too low, when ſhe ſuffers a Train of Maſters to 
attend her, and idly waſtes, with fiddling Men and fing- 
ing Women, that Time ſhe ſhould devote to the Care 
of her Children: A Care from which no Rank ex- 
cludes the Mother, and for which ſhe is ſure of being 
molt eminently rewarded by the exquiſite Pleaſure 
ariſing from it; a Pleaſure the gay, the faſhionable 

World, 
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World, can never know. The indificrent Huſband 
and the giddy Wife ſeek to attain, by ſeparate Paths, 
to what they miſcall Pleaſure, and, whilſt they are 
waſting Youth and Health in the vain Purſuit, their 
helpleſs Innocents are abandoned to the Care, or, more 
properly ſpeaking, to the Negligence of Servants. Thus 
do they rob themſelves of their beſt, their ſweeteſt Enjoy- 
ments, and, with a Parent's tender Name, are Strangers 
to the plealing Senſations, the delicate Emotions, that 
fill a Parent's Breaſt, Aſk a Huſband and Wife, af- 
fectionately fond of each other, if the moſt melodious 
Notes ever gave them a Pleaſure, equal to that which 
thrills through their Veins, when their little Prattlers, 
with infant Voice, attempt to liſp their Names? Be- 
hold ſuch an happy Pair, ſurrounded by their bloom- 
ing Offspring, with Eyes ſwimming with Delight, 
gazing on them, and on each other; filled with Gra- 
titude to Providence {or the Treaſure intruited to their 
Care, and reſolved, with the Divine Aſſiſtance, not to 
let it periſh in their Hands, 


This is domeſtic Happineſs; a Happineſs moſt pure, | 


moſt perfect, becauſe moſt virtuous. It is a Foretaſte 
of what we hope to enjoy hereafter, where all is Har- 
mony and Love; it is to be felt alone Lan- 
guage is too weak to expreſs it. | 
If you imagine, Sir, that what I have intimated to 
ou of my Care of bringing up my Niece, can con- 
vey any uſeful Hint to you for the Inſtruction of your 
numerous Offspring, it would give me an infinite Plea- 
ſure to hear it. No one can have ſuch ardent Deſires 
for their Welfare. This 1 owe to my perfect Eſteem 
of you, which Length of Time has never leſſened; 
and believe, that I ſhall always be your, &c. 


LETTER, on the common Idea of the Character of a 


NTLEMAN. 
Sin, GENTLEMA 


One great Cauſe of Diſagreement among Mankind 


is their not having ſettled and determinate Ideas for the 


ſame 


* 
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ſame Words. This, you will perhaps ſay, is a ſtale 
Obſervation ; I grant it, and only produce it as au Ia- 
troduction to what I intended to write to you. 

The Epithet Free-thinter is not more abuſed than 
the Term Gentleman, by a too indiſcriminate Applica- 
tion of the Word. A real Gentleman is certainly a 
moſt amiable Character. But, as that Word is pro- 
miſcuouſly applied, and generally underſtood, it as cer- 
tainly often implies ſuch Qualities, as are rather a Re- 
proach to the Poſteſlors, than any Marks of intiiafic 
Merit. 

Any Man, of whatſover Station, who, with natu- 
ral good Senſe, poſſeſſes alſo an honeſt Heart; and 
who has theſe Eſſentials poliſhed by a Sweetnels of Be- 
haviour, which is better underſtood than expteſſed; 


this Man is, in my Eſtimation, the true Gentleman: 
Whether he be a Knight, ora Ticket- porter; a Lord, 


or a Journeyman- taylor. Acquired Accompliſhments 
adorn, but do not conſtitute the Gentleman. 

It is true, a Perſon runs great Chance of Diſappoint- 
ment, who would ſearch for Gentlemen among work- 
inz Bricklayers, Smiths, and other laborious Profeſ- 
ſions : Since, in thoſe Employments, the Mind, bein 
confined to the Contemplation of the Objects of their 
Induſtry, is neceflarily very narrow; contracts a Rigi- 
dity or Ruſt for Want of Extenſion; or, by aſſociating 
with the Depraved, is too often vitiated itſelf, But 
what then? There is no Rule without Exceptions, 
however ſeldom they appear; and true Genius will 
burſt through all thoſe Obſtacles, which overpower 
little Minds, and choak up ordinary Capacities. 

The Acquirements of Mankind, it is true, differ 
generally, in Proportion as their Situation is more or 
leſs profperous : Thus many a good Underſtanding is 
uncultivated; and many a Head is filled with the Sci— 
ences, to as little Purpoſe, as it they were ſtuffed with 
Saw-duſt. But, whether that be the Caſe or not, due 
Allowance ought to be made for the Diſadvantages of 
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a confined Sphere of Activity. Let his Lordſhip only 
change his Situation, and conceive him with a Lea- 
thern-apron about him; the Conſequence would be 
that great Part of thoſe bright Qualities, admired in 
the Man of Fortune, would not appear, but lie dor- 
mant in the Shoe-maker, mercly for Want of Oppor- 
tunities for Exertion. 

I know not whether I have worked any Conviction 
in you ; but I have firmly perſuaded myſelf, that there 
are Men in all Degrees of Life, who merit the Appel- 
lation of Gentlemen. I will now attempt for you the 
Deſcription of many who claim the Diſtinction of Gen- 
tlemen, and currently paſs for ſuch. 

The firſt Requiſite for a Gentleman is either an in- 
dependent Fortune, a Penfion at Court, the Bar, 
Pulpit, or Camp; or a Subſiſtence procured by ſume 
of the various dark Means implied, when we lay of 
any one, No-body knows how he lives: Every one in 
theſe Capacities arrogating that honorary . Diſtinction. 
For your Gentleman ſcorns to merit his Bread by any 
uſeful manual Occupation, or to acknowledge any as 
belonging to the Fraternity who does. 

By Idleneſs, your Gentleman preſerves his Limbs 
ſupple and delicate; and attains that eaſy careleſs Air, 
that negligent Swing of his Arms, and that graceful 
Step, which are conſidered as Eſſentials to Gentility. 
That this is Matter of Fact is evident, ſeeing many a 
worthy Perſon, without theſe Accompliſhments, is ſtig- 
matiſed by the Name of a Clown ; while, with them, 
many a worthleſs Raſcal is reſpected as a fine Gentleman. 

Another needful Article, is, that lofty Aſſurance in 
Behaviour, which Independence confers, and which 
others aſſume for that very Reaſon. This, with gay, 
fantaſtical Cloaths, attracts Regard; and, if a few 
round Oaths are judiciouſly interſperſed in Converſation, 
they give more Dignity and Life to it, and enable a 
Gentleman to talk Nonſenſe with a tolerable Grace. 

A Gentleman paſſes his Time at Horſe - races, 

| Theatres, 
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"Theatres, and Bagnios, that he may be eſteemed a 
knowing One, a Critic, and a Man of Gallantry, In 
ſhort, Sir, for I am tired with fo infignificant a Sub- 
ject, a current Gentleman is the more completely fo, 
the more he is devoted to Pleaſure : And the more he 
ſhews, by continually humming the fag Ends of Funes, 
that he 1s as much above thinking, as above doing any 
Thing to a good Purpoſe, And the beſt Word that 
any one of the common Fry of Gentlemen deſerve, is, 
that as he is a worthleſs, it is well if he is a harmleſs 
Animal; too many of them being very miſchievous 
ones, Such, Sir, are the diſtinguiſhing Marks I affix 
to the real and reputed Gentleman; and I make no 
Doubt, that a Perſon of your Diſcernment will not 
hetitate one Moment to be of the ſame Opinion with 
your, Oc. 


LETTER, on the IVonders of the CREATION, ta re- 
claim a FRIEND, tha had abandoned himjelf te a 
licentious May of Thinking and Living. 


Dear SIR, 

Among all the Studies that engage the Mind of 
Man, the beſt adapted to his Nature is that of the 
Works of Omnipotence. This is a Field ſufficiently 
large for the moſt fertile Genius to expand its Facul- 
ties, and, after a ſerious Contemplation, to learn its 
own Weakneſs, and adore that Almighty Being, who 
ſpoke the Univerſe into Exiſtence, and ſtil] ſupports 
it by the Breath of his Mouth. 

The other Evening, when the laſt Beams of de- 
parting Day had tinged the fleecy Clouds with glow- 
ing Purple, I left the diſguſting Scenes of falſe Mirth 
and Jollity you fain would have engaged me in, to 
enjoy the Coolneſs of the Air, and meditate on the 
Wonders of the Creation. The Moon adorned the 
Chambers of the Eaſt, and. threw a filver Mantle over 
the verdant Carpet of Nature, Not the leaſt Noiſe 
diſturbed the Solemnity of this Scene: The feathered 
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Songſters of the Groves were retired to Reſt, and the 
Herbs and Flocks were ſleeping on the graſſy Surface 
of the Meadows. In this filent and retired Situation 
directed my Eyes towards the azure Arch of Heaven, 
viewed, with a pleaſing Surpriſe, the grand Theatre 
of the Univerſe. and wandered in Idea thro' the bound- 
leſs Fields of Ather. I remarked ſome of the Plane- 
tary Globes, which form our Solar Syſtem, now ſhin— 
ing with diſtinguiſhed Luſtre, and reflected on the a- 
mazing unerring Accuracy, wherewith they perform 
their reſpective Motions about the Sun. Loſt in con- 
templating the unbounded Scene, andes able to come 
prehend the Wonders of Creation, I ſtood for fome 
Time ſilent, and, as it were, buried in Thought, but 
ſoon recovered from this pleaſing Revery, ain reflect- 
ed, and again found myſelf incapalle ß foive the 
many Difficulties which at once preit: ted themſelves 
to my Mind. 

What Power, ſaid I to myſelf, hath formed yon 
brilliant Globes which decorate the erand Theatre of 
Heaven, and move with ſuch Regularity in infinite 
Space? Have they any Baſes on which they reſt ? 
Are they ſupported by adamantine Pillars? No; they 
are balanced on their own Centers, and penſile in the 
Fields of ther! What! penſile in the Fields of 
Ether! The Mind recoils at the Thought! Is a Fluid 


of ſuch amazing Tenuity ſufficient to ſupport Globes 


of ſuch aſtoniſhing Magnitude ! Globes, which, if 
Aſtronomers are to be believed, and they have ſufficient 
Reaſons for what they aflert, are many of them pro- 
digiouſly larger than this Earth we inhabit ! Surely 
Bodies like theſe muſt have ſome Baſis, ſome Foun- 
dation on which they reſt, No! They are ſelf- ba- 
lanced in the be Fluid, and continued in their 
Orbits by che Laws of Attraction and ProjeCtion ; 
Laws which ſupport them more firmly than the rocky 
Baſis of Mountains: But what is this grand, this a- 
mazing Principle of Attraction? Alas! Human Rea- 
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fon is loſt in attempting to explain it. A thouſand 
Experiments convince us of its Exiſtence ; but in what 
it conſiſts ſurpaſſes the Boundaries of Human Reaſon 
to determine. It is the Cement of univerſal Nature, 
it cauſes the Vapours to aſcend into the aerial Reſer- 
voirs, and again to deſcend in balmy Drops of Rain; 
it forms the Bars and Doors with which the Almighty 
ſhut up the foaming Ocean, and curbed the Rage of 
Its impetuous Waves: To it the Mountains owe their 
unſhaken Firmneſs, and the Nerves of Animals their 
Strength, The Rivers circulate by its Power, and the 
{ſtagnant Lakes derive from it their glaſſy Surface. It 
cauſes the Sap to riſe in Vegetables, and decorates the 
Earth with Pearls of Dew. 

Tell me, my Friend, whom I would be glad to re- 
claim, and bring over to a better Way of Thinking; 
tell me, you that pretend the World owed its Origin 
to Chance, who impoſed this aſtoniſhing, this beau— 
tiful Law, on the various Globes which move with 
ſuch harmonious Regularity in unbounded Space ? 
Surely, ſome being wiſer than yourſelf muſt be itz 
Author; as you are unable, in a thouſand, Inſtances, 
to explain its Effects, and even to tell me in what it 
conſiſts. Remember it was not Yelterday, that it fir{t 
exefted its Force: It had its Origin with Nature, and 
was impoſed on the Globes of the Univerſe when they | 
firſt emerged from their chaotic State: Nor has Time 
been able to impair its Effects; it {till ſubſiſts in full 


Force, and will ſubſiſt to the lateſt Ages. Bluſh there- 


tore at thy Folly, thou thoughtleſs Mortal, thou Be- 
ing of a Day | Acknowledge thy Ignorance, and can- 
didly own, what a little Reflection muſt teach thee, 
that a Being infinitaly wiſe, and infinitely powerful, 
preſides over the Univerſe; that it was he who called 


- theſe beautiful Globes into Exiſtence, and impreſſed 


on them this extenſive, this aſtoniſhing Law. Come 


leave thy groveling Thoughts, and ſoar with me to 


the planetary Regions, meditate on the Wonders of 
IS | L Creation, 
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Creation, and adore thy Maker, and thy God, Re- 
flect for a Moment, that it is to him thou art indebted 
for thy Exiſtence, and all the Comforts thou enjoyeſt: 
From him the Streams of Happineſs flow, and his 
indulgent Care guards thee from every Evil, It is he 
that cauſeth the Sun to riſe, and teacheth the Day- 
ſpring to know its Place; that calls the Thunder from 
the burſting Cloud, and directs the Lightning's rapid 
Shaft; that guides the furious Blaſt of the J'empeſt, 
and ſhakes the folid Foundations of the Earth. 

Retire into thyſelf, thou giddy Mortal; reflect on 
thy own Weaknels, thy Ignorance, thy Folly; and 
thou wilt ſoon be convinced how unable thou art to 
oppoſe the Hand that formed the Univerſe, and to con- 
tend with that Wiſdom which planned the Laws oi 
Nature. Remember thy Actions are all expoſed to his 
View ; nor are the moſt ſecret Thoughts of thy Heart 
concealed from his all-ſearching Eye. The pitchy 
Mantle of the Night cannot hide any Thing from him; 
nor is the enormous Maſs of Waters, that cover the 
rocky Bottom of the Ocean, a Veil ſufficient to exclude 
his Sight. Tremble therefore, thou Scoffer at Provi- 
dence, thou Son of Rapine, of Riot, of Violence, and 
of Wrong; he remarks every unjuſt Action, and well 
ſurely puniſh it. Vengeance, terrible as the duſt 
W hirlwinds of the Arabian Deſerts, and ſudden as the 
Lightning's Flaſh, will overtake thee, and pour upon 
thy Head the Wrath of an offended Creator. But re- 
member it is not yet too late to prevent the Stroke, It 
is indeed impoſſible to contend with, but not to depre- 
cate his Fury, Mercy, that darling Attribute of the 
Deity, will ſooth his Indignation, and diſarm his Juſtice, 

Leave therefore, for a Moment, the Scenes of In- 
Juſtice, of Riot and Debauchery, and retire with me 
to the ſequeſtered Fields; contemplate the aſtoniſhing 
Scenes of the Univerſe, and you will ſoon learn to 
adore their Great, their Almighty Author, and be 
convinced that Happineſs is only to be found in the 


Paths 
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Paths of Virtue. Should you think I uſed you with 


too much Freedom in this Letter ; when you confider 


my good Intention, you will ealily pardon it in, dear 
Sir, your ſincere, Sc. 


K I. 


Containing Letters on moral and other intereſting 
Subjects for the Inſtruftion of Life. 


HE five firſt Letters in this Chapter point out 

the Errors in the common Methods of Educa- 
tion, and preſcribe ſuitable Remedics and Improve- 
ments in that important Affair, which requires the ut- 
moſt Care and Diſcernment in Parents and Teachers, 


LETTER I. 


Guthe EDUCATION of YOUTH, 
SIR, 


I have a long Time expeRed, with great Impatience, 
that you would enlarge upon the ordinary Mittakes 
which are committed in the Education of Children: 
I flattered myſelf that you would one Time or other 
reſume this Conſideration ; but, finding myſelf diſap- 


Pointed, I have ventured to ſend you my.own Thoughts 
on this Subject. 


I remember Pericles, in his famous Oration at the 
Funeral of thoſe young Men who periſhed in the Sa- 
man Expedition, has a Thought very much celebrated 
by ſeveral ancient Critics; namely, “ "That the Loſs 
which the Commonwealth ſuffered, by the Deſtruction 
of its Vouth, was like the Loſs which the Vear would 
ſuffer by the Deſtruction of the Spring.” The Preju- 
dice which the Public ſuſtains from a wrong Education 
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of Children is an Evil of the ſame Nature, as it in 2 
Manner ſtarves Poſterity, and defrauds our Country of 
thoſe Perſons who, with due Care, might make an mi- 
nent Figure in their reſpective Poſts of Lite. 

{ have ſeen a Book, written by Juan Huartes, 4 
Spaniſh Phyſician, intitled, Examen de [ngenigs ; where- 
in he lays it down as one of his firſt Poſitions, “ That 
nothing but Nature can qualify a Man for Learning ; 
and, without a proper Temperament for the particular 
Art or Science which he ſtudies, his utmoſt Pains and 
Application, aſſiſted by the ableſt Matters, will be to 
no Purpoſe.” 

He illuſtrates this by the Example of Tully's Son, 
Marcus. 

Cicero, in order to accompliſh his Son in that Sort 
of Learning which he deſigned him for, ſent him to 
Athens, the moſt celebrated Academy at that "Time in 
the World, and where a vaſt Concourſe out of the 
moſt polite Nations could not but furniſh the young 
Gentleman with a Multitude of great Examples and 
Accidents, that might inſenſibly have inftructed him 
in his deſigned Studies : He placed him under the Care 
of Cratippus, who was one of the greateſt Philoſophers 
of the Age ; and, as if all the Books which were at 
that Time written had not been ſufficient for his Uſe, 
he compoſed others on Purpoſe for him. Notwith- 
itanding all this, Hiſtory informs us that Marcus pro- 
ved a mere Blockhead; and that Nature, who it ſeems 
was even with the Son for her Prodigality to the Fa- 
ther, rendered him incapable of improving by all the 


Rules of Eloquence, the Precepts of Philoſophy, his 


own Endcavours, and the moit refined Converſation 
in Athens, This Author therefore propoſes, that there 
{hould be certain Triers or Examiners appointed by the 
State, to inſpect the Genius of every particular _ 


- and to allot him the Part that is moſt ſuitable to his 

natural Talents. | 
Plato, in one of his Dialogues, tells us, that So- 
crates, 
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crates, who was the Son of a Midwife, uſed to ſay, 
& hat, as his Mother, though ſhe was very ſkiltul 
in her Protcſhion, could not deliver a Woman unleſs 
{he was firſt with Child herſelf, ſo neither could he 
himſelf rails Knowledge out of a Mind where Nature 
had not planted 1t, 

Accordingly, the N fethod this Philoſopher took, of 
mnitcucting his Scholars by ſeveral Interrogatorics or 
Queſtions, was oniy belping the Birth, or bringing 
their own Thouzhts to Light. 

The Sparifh Doctor above- -mentioned, as his Specu- 
lations grow more refined, aſterts, that every Kind of 
Wit has a particular Science correſponding to it, and 
in which alone it can be truly excellent. As to thoſe 
Geniuſes which may ſcem to have an equal Aptitude 
to ſeveral 'l hings, he regards them as ſo many unfi- 
niſhed Pieces of Nature, wrought off in Haſte, 

There are indeed but very few to whom Nature has 
been ſo unkind, that they are not capable of ſhining 
in ſome Science or other: There is a certain Biaſs to- 
wards Knowledge in every Mind, which may be 
ſtrengthened and improved by proper Applications. 

The Story of Clauius is very well known :—He was 
entered in a College of Feſuits ; and, after having been 

ried at ſeveral Parts of Learning, was upon the Point 
of being diſmiſſed, as an hopeleſs Blockhead, until one 
of the Fathers took it into his Head to make an Eflay 


of his Parts in Geometry, which it ſeems hit his (Ge- 


nius ſo Juckily, that he after became one of the great- 
eſt Mathematicians of the Age. It is commonly 
thought, that the Sagacity of the Fathers, in diſcover- 
ing the Talent of a young Student, has not a little 
contributed to the Figure which their Order has made 
in the World. 

How different from this Manner of Education 1s 
that which prevails in our own Country, where no- 
thing is more uſual than to ſee forty or fifty Boys, of 
ſeveral Aves, Tempers, and Inclinations, ranged to- 
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gether in the ſame Claſs, employed upon the fame 
Authors, and enjoined the ſame Taſks! Whatever 
their natural Genius may be, they are all to be made 
Poets, Orators, and Hiſtorians alike : They are all 
obliged to have the ſame Capacity, to bring in the ſame 
Tale of Verſe, and to furniſh out the ſame Portion of 
Proſe : Every Boy is bound to have as good a Memory 
as the Captain of the Form. To be brief, inſtead of a- 
dapting Studies to the particular Genius of a Youth, we 
expect from the young Man that he ſhould adapt his 
Genius to his Studies. This, I muſt confeſs, is not 
to much to be imputed to the Inſtructor as to the 
Parent; who will never be brought to believe that his 
Son is not capable of performing as much as his Neigh- 
bour's, and that he may not make him whatever he 
has a Mind to. 

If the preſent Age is more laudable than thoſe which 
have gone before it in any Particular, it is in that ge- 
nerous Care which ſeveral] well-diſpoſed Perſons have 
taken in the Education of poor Children ; and, as in 
theſe Charity-fchools there is no Place left for the 
over-weening Fondneſs of a Parent, the Directors of 
them would make them beneficial to the Public, if 
they conſidered the Precept which I have been thus 
long inculcating : They might eaſily, by well exami- 
ning the Parts of thoſe under their Inſpection, make a 
juit Diſtribution of them into proper Claſſes and Di- 
viſions z and allot them to this or that particular Study, 


as their Genius qualifies them for their Profeſſions, 


Trades, Handicrafts, or Service by Sea or Land, 
How is this Kind of Regulation wanting in the three 
great Profeſſions | 
Dr. South, complaining of Perſons who took upon 
them holy Orders, though altogether unqualified for 
the facred Function, ſays ſomewhere, © "That many 
a Man runs his Head againſt a Pulpit, who might 


tail.“ 
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have done his Country excellent Service at a Plough- 
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In like Manner, many a Lawyer, who makes but 
an indifierent Figure at the Bar, might have made a 
very elegant Waterman, and have ſhined at the Temple 
Stairs, though he can get no Buſineſs in the Houſe. 

I have known a Corn-cutter who, with a right Edu- 
cation, would have been an excellent Phyſician. 

To deſcend lower: Are not our Streets filled with 
ſagacious Dray-men and Politicians in Liveries? Ve 
have ſeveral Taylors of fix Feet high, and meet with 
many a broad Pair of Shoulders that are thrown away 
upon à Barber; when perhaps, at the ſame I ime, we 
ſee a pigmy Porter reeling under a Burden, who might 
have managed a Needle with great Dexterity, or have 
ſnapped his Fingers with great Eaſe to himſelf and Ad- 
vantage to the Public, | | 

The Spartans, though they ated with the Spirit 
which I am here ſpeaking of, carried it much farther 
than what I propoſe : Among them it was not lawful 
for the Father to bring up his Children after his own 
Fancy ; as ſoon as they were ſeven Years old, they 
were lifted in ſeveral Companies, and diſciplined by the 
Public. The old Men were Spectators of their Per- 
formances, who often raiſed Quarrels among them, 
and ſet them at Strife with one another; that, by 
thoſe early Diſcoveries, they might ſee how their ſeveral 
Talents lay, and, without any Regard to their Qua- 
lity, diſpoſe of them accordingly for the Service of the 
Commonwealth, By this Means Sparta ſoon became 
the Miſtreſs of Greece, and famous through the whole 
World for her civil and military Diſcipline. 


IL. EFT EN. H. 


On the EDUCATION of YOUTH. 
SIR, 

I now ſend you ſome farther Thoughts on the Edu- 
cation of Youth ; in which I intend to diſcuſs that fa- 
mous Queſtion, + Whether the Education at a pub- 
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lic School, or under a private Tutor, is to be pre- 
terred ?” ; 

As ſome of the greateſt Men in moſt Ages have been 
of very different Opinions in this Matter, I ſhall give 
a ſhort Account of what I think may be beſt urged on 
both Sides, and afterwards leave every Perſon to de- 
termine for himſelf. 

It is certain, from Suetonius, that the Romans thought 
the Education of Children a Buſineſs properly belong- 
mY to the Parents themſelves ; and Plutarch, in the Life 
of Marcus Cato, tells us, that, as ſoon as his Son was 
capable of Learning, Cato would ſuffer no-body to 
teach him but himſelf, though he had a Servant, na- 
med Chila, who was an excellent Grammarian, and 
who taught a great many other Youths, 

On the contrary, the Greeks ſeemed more inclined 
to public Schools and Seminaries. 

A private Education promiſes, in the firſt Place, 
Virtue and Good-brecding ; a public School, manly 
Aſſurance and an early Knowledge in the Ways of 
the World. 

Mr. Locke, in his celebrated Treatiſe of Education, 
confeſles that there are Inconveniencies to be teared on 
both Sides: „If, fays he, I keep my Son at Home, 


he is in Danger of becoming my young Maſter ; if I 


lend him Abroad, it is ſcarce poſſible to keep him from 
the reigning Contagion of Rudeneſs and Vice. He 
will, perhaps, be more innocent at Home; but more 
ignorant of the World, and more ſheepiſh, when he 
comes Abroad.“ However, as this learned Author 
ailerts, that Virtue is much more difficult to be obtain- 
ed than Knowledge of the World, and that Vice is a 
more ſtubborn, as well as a more dangerous Fault, 


than Sheepiſhneſs; he is altogether for a private Edu- 


cation; and the more ſo, becauſe he does not ſee why 
a Youth, with a right Management, might not attain 
the ſame Aſſurance in his Father's Houſe as at a public 
School. To this End he adviſes Parents to accuſtom 

their 
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their Sons to whatever ſtrange Faces come to the Houſe ; 
to take them with them when they vilit their Neigh- 
bours; and to engage them in Converſation with Men 
of Parts and Breeding. 
lt may be objected to this Method, that Converſa- 
tion is not the only Thing neceflary ; but that, unleſs 
it be a Converſation with ſuch as are, in ſome Meaſure, 
their Equals in Parts and Years, there can be no Room 
for Emulation, Contention, and ſome of the moſt lively 
Paſſions of the Mind; which, without being ſome— 
times moved by theſe Means, may poſſibly contract a 
Dulneſs and Inſenſibility. 

One of the greateſt Writers our Nation ever pro- 
duced obſerves, that a Boy who forms Parties, and 
makes himſelf popular in a School or a College, would 
act the ſame Part with equal Eaſe in a Senate or a 
Privy-council. And another Author, ſpeaking like 
a Man verſed in the Ways of the World, afarms, that 
the well laying and carry ing on of a Detign to rob an 
Orchard trains up a Youth inſenfibly to Caution, Se- 
crecy, and Circumiſpection, and fits him for Matters 
of greater Importance. 

In ſhort, a private Education ſeems the moſt natu- 
ral Method for the Forming of a virtuous Man; a pub- 
lic Education for making a Man of Buſineſs. The 
firſt would furniſh out a good Subject for Plats's Re- 
public, the latter a Member for a Community over- 
run with Artifice and Corruption. | 

It mult, however, be confefled, that a Perſon at 
the Head of a public School has ſometimes fo man 
Boys under his Direction, that it is impoſſible he ſhould 
extend a due Proportion of his Care to each of them, 
This is however, in Reality, the Fault of the Age; 
in which we often ſee many Parents, who, though each 
expects his Son ſhould be made a Scholar, are no 
contented altogether to make it worth While for any 
Man of liberal Education to take upon him the Care 
of their Inſtruction, 
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In our great Schools, indeed, this Fault has been 
of late Years rectined ; fo that we have at preſent not 
only ingenious Men for the chief Maſters, but ſuch as 
have proper Uſhers and Aſſiſtants under them. I mult 
nevertheleſs own, that, for Want of the fame Encou- 
ragement in the Country, we have many a promiſing 
Genius ſpoiled and abuſed in thoſe little Seminaries. 

I am the more inclined to this Opinion, having my- 
ſelf experienced the Uſage of two rural Maſters, each 
of them very unfit for the 'T ruſt they took upon them 
to diſcharge, The firſt impoſed much more upon me 
than my Pp arts, though none of the weakeſt, could 
endure ; and uſed me barbarouſly for not performing 
Impoſſibilities. The latter was quite of another Tem- 

er; and a Boy who would run upon his Errands, waſh 
his Coffee-pot, or ring the Bell, might have as little 
Converſation with any of the Claſſics as he thought fit. 
I have known a Lad of this Place excuſed his Exerciſe 
for aſſiſting the Cook-maid ; and remember a ncigh- 
bouring Gentleman's Son was among us five Years, 
moſt of which Time he employed in airing and water- 
ing our Maſter's grey Pad. I ſcorned to compound 
tor my Faults by doing any of theſe elegant Offices; 
and was accordingly the beſt Scholar, and the worſt 
uſcd, of any Boy in the School. 

I ſhall conclude this Letter with an Advantage men- 
tioned by Duntidian, as accompanying a public Way 
of Education, which I have nor yet taken Notice of; 
namely, that we very often contract ſuch F riendſhips 
at School as are of Service to us all the following Parts 
of our Lives. 


I ſhall give you, under this Head, a Story very well 


known to feveral Perſons, and which you may depend 
upon as a rcal Truth. 

Every one who is 1 with Weſiminſter School 
knows, that there is a Curtain, which uſed to be drawn 
acroſs the Room, to feparate the upper School from 
the lower. A Youth happened, by ſome Miſchance, 
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to tear this Curtain: The Severity of the Maſter 
was too well known for the Criminal to expect any 
Pardon for ſuch a Fault; ſo that the Boy, who was 
of a meek "Temper, was terrified to Death at the 
Thoughts of his Appearance, when his Friend, who 
fat next to him, bade him to be of good Chear, for that 
he would take the Fault on himſelf : He kept his Word 
accordingly. As ſoon as they were grown up to be 
Men, the Civil War broke out, in which our two 
Friends took the oppoſite Sides; one of them followed 
the Parliament, the other the Royal Party. 

As their Tempers were different, the Youth who 
had torn the Curtain endeavoured to raife himſelf on 
the Civil Liſt; and the other, who had borne the Blame 
of it, on the Military: The firft ſucceeded fo well, 
that he was in a ſhort Time made a Judge under the 
Protector. "The other was engaged in the unhappy 
Enterpriſe of Penrudd:ch and Grove in the Weſt: I 
ſuppoſe, Sir, I need not acquaint you with the Event 
of that Undertaking ; every one knows that the Royal 
Party was routed, and all the Heads of them, among 
whom was the Curtain-champion, impriſoned at Exe- 
ter. It happened to be his Friend's Lot, at that Time, 
to go the /7e/tern Circuit: The Trial of the Rebels, 
as they were then called, was very ſnort, and nothing 
now remained but to paſs Sentence on them ; when 
the Judge, hearing the Name of his old Friend, and 
obſerving his Face more attentively, which he had not 
ſeen for many Years, aſked him, if he was not formerly 
a We/tminſter Scholar? By the Anſwer he was ſoon. 
convinced that it was his former generous Friend ; 
and, without faying any Thing more at that Time, 
made the beſt of his Way to London, where, employing 
all his Power and Intereſt with the Protector, he ſaved 


his Friend from the Fate of his unhappy Aflociates. 


The Gentleman, whoſe Life was thus preſerved by | 
the Gratitude of his School-fellow, was atterwards 
the Father of a Son, whom he lived to fee promoted 
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in the Church, and who deſervediy filled one of the high- 
Elt Stations in it, 


LET TF EN HI. 


On the EDUCATION of YOUTH. 


SIR, 


You may pleaſe to remember, that, in my laſt Let- 
ter, [| gave the beit Reaſons that could be urged in Fa- 
vour of a private or public Education. Upon the 
Whole it may perhaps be thought, that I ſeemed ra- 
ther inclined to the latter ; though at the ſame Time 
1 confeſs that Virtue, which ought to be our princi- 
pal Care, is more uſually acquired in the former, 

I intend therefore, in this Letter, to offer at Me- 
thods, by which I conceive Boys might be made to im- 
prove in Virtue as they advance in * | 

[ know that, in molt of our public Schools, Vice is 
puniſhed and diſcouraged whenever it is found out; 
but this is far from being ſuflicient, unleſs our Youth 
are at the ſame Time taught to form a right Judgment 
of 'U'hings, and to know what is properly Virtue. 

To this End, whenever they read the Lives and Ac- 
tions of ſuch Men as have been famous in their Gene- 
ration, it ſhould not be thought enough to make them 
barely underſtand ſo many Greek or Latin Sentences ; 
but they ſhould be aſked] their Opinion of ſuch an Ac- 
tion or Saying, and obliged to give their Reaſons why 
they take it to be good or bad. By this Means they 
would inſenſibly arrive at proper Notions of Courage, 
Temperance, Honour, and Juſtice. 

There muſt be great Care taken, how the Exam- 
ple of any particular Perſon 1s recommended to them 
in Grofs ; inſtead of which they ought to be taught 
wherein ſuch a Man, though great in ſome Reſpects, 
was weak and faulty in others. For Want of this 
Caution, a Boy is often ſo dazzled with the Luftre of 
a great Character, that he conſounds its Beauties with 
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its Blemiſhes, and looks even upon the faulty Parts of 
it with an Eve of Admiration. 
I have often wondered how Alexander, who was na- 
turally of a generous and merciful Diipolition, came 
to be guilty of ſo barbarous an _ as that of 
dragging the Governor of a Town after his Chariot. 
I know, this is generally afcribed = his Paſhon for 
Hamer; but I lately met with a Paſlage in Plutarch, 
waich, if I am not much miſtaken, till gives US A 
clearer Light into the Motives of this Action. Plu- 
tarch tells 1 us, that Alexander in his Youth had a Mat- 
ter named Lyſimachus, who, tho' he was a Man deſti- 
tute of all Politeneſs, ingratiated himſelf both with 
Philip and his Pupil, and became the ſecond Man at 
Court, by calling the King Pelkus, the Prince Achil- 
155 and himfſclf Phenix, It is no Wonder if Al-xan- 
a, having been thus uſed not ony to admire, but 
perſonate Achilles, ſhould think it plorious to imitate 
him in this Piece * Cruclty and Extravagance. 

To carry this Thought yet fartner, | ſhall ſubmit 
it to your Conſideration, whether, initcad of a Theme, 
or Co py of Verſes, which are the uſual Exerciſes (as 
they are called in the School Phraſe) it would not be 
more proper, that a Boy ſhould be taſked, once or 
twice a Week, to write down his Opinion of ſuch 
Perſons and I hings as occur to him in his Reading; 
that he ſhould deſcant upon the Actions of Turnus or 
Aneas; ſhew wherein they excelled, or were defec- 
tive; cenſure or approve any particular Action ; ob- 
terve how it exceeded or fel] ſhort of another. He 
might, at the fame Time, mark what was moral in 
any Speech, and how far it agreed with the Charac- 
ter of the Perſon ſpeaking. This Exerciſe would 
ſoon ſtrengthen his Judgment in what is blameable or 
Praiſe-worthy, and give him an carly Seaſoning of 
Morality. 

Next to theſe Examples, which may be met with 
in Books, I very much approve of Horaces Way of 
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ſetting before Youth the infamous or honourable Cha” 
racters of their Cotcmporaries : That Poet tells us» 
this was the Method his Father made Uſe of to in- 
cline him to any particular Virtue, or give him an 
Averſion to any particular Vice. If, ſays Horace, 
my Father adviſed me to live within Bounds, and be 
contented with the Fortune he ſhould leave me; do 
not you ſee, ſays he, the miſerable Condition of Bur- 
rus, and the Son of Albus? Let the Misfortunes of 
thoſe two Wretches teach you to avoid Luxury and 
Extravagance. If he would inſpire me with an Ab- 
horrence to Debauchery; do not, ſays he, make 
yourſelf like Sectanus, when you may be happy in 
the Enjoyment of lawful Pleaſures, How ſcandalous, 
ſays he, is the Character of Trebonius, who was lately 
caught in Bed with another Man's Wife? To illuſ- 
trate the Force of this Method the Poet adds, That, 
as a head- ſtrong Patient, who will not at firſt follow 
his Phyſician's Preſcriptions, grows orderly when he 
hears that his Neighbours die all about him; fo Youth 
is often frighted from Vice, by hearing the ill Report 
it brings upon others.” 

Xenophon's Schools of Equity, in his Life of Cyrus 
the Great, are ſufficiently famous, He tells us, that 
the Perſian Children went to School, and employed 
their Time as diligently” in learning the Principles ot 
Fuſtice and Sobriety, as the Youth in other Coun- 
tries did to acquire the moſt difficult Arts and Scien- 
ces: Their Governors ſpent moſt Part of the Day 
in hearng their mutual Accufations one againſt ano- 
ther, whether for Violence, Cheating, Slander, or 
Ingratitude ; and taught them how to give Judgment 
againſt thoſe, who were found to be any ways guilty 
ot theſe Crimes. I omit the Story of the long and 
ſhort Coat, for which Cyrus himſelf was puniſhed, as a 
Caſe equally known with any in Littleton. 

The Method which Apruleis tells us the Indian 
Gymnzoſophiſts took to educate their Diſciples, is ſtill 
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more curious and remarkable. His Words are as fol- 
low : „ When their Dinner is ready, before it is 
ſerved up, the Maſters enquire of every particular 
Scholar, how he has employed his Time fince Sun- 
riſing; ſome of them anſwer, that, having been choſen 
as Arbiters between two Perfons, they have compoſed 
their Difterences, and made them Friends ; ſome, that 
they have been executing the Orders of their Parents ; 
and others, that they have either found out ſomething 
new by their own Application, or learned it from the - 
Inſtructions of their Fellows: But if there happens to 
be any one among them, who cannet make it appear 
that he has employed the Morning to Advantage, he is 
immediately excluded from the Company, and obliged 
to work vrhilſt the reſt are at Dinner. 

It is not impoſſible, that, from theſe ſeveral Ways of 
producing Virtue in the Minds of Boys, ſome general 
Method might be invented. What I would endeavour 
to ir.culcate is, that our Youth cannot be tœo ſoon taught 
the Principles of Virtue ; ſeeing the firit Impreſſions 
which are made on the Mind are always the ſtrongeſt. 

The Archbiſhop of Cambray makes Telemachus ſay, 
that, though he was young in Years, he was old in 
the Art of knowing how to keep his own and his 
Friends Secrets. When my Father, ſays the Prince, 
went to the Siege of Try, he took me on his Knees ; 
and, after having embraced and bleficd me, as he was 
furrounded by all the Nobles of /thaca, ** O my Friends, 
fays he, into your Hands I commit the Education of 
my Son: If you ever loved his Father, ſhew it in 
your Care towards him ; but, above all, do not omit 
to form him juſt, fincere, and faithful in keeping a 
Secret.” Fheſe Words of my Father, ſays Telema- 
chus, were continually repeated to me by his Friends 
in his Abſence ; who made no Scruple of communi- 
cating to me their Uneaſineſs to ſee my Mother fur- 
rounded with Lovers, and the Meaſures they deſigned 
to take on that Occahon, He adds, that he was ſo 
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raviſh2d at being thus treated like a Man, and at the 
Conhdence repoled in him, that he never once abuſed 
it; nor could all the Inſinuations of his Father's Ri- 
vals ever get him to betray what was committed to him 
under the Seal of Secrecy. 

There is hardly any Virtue, which a Lad might not 
thus learn by Practice and Example. 

I have heard of a good Man, who uſed, at certain 
Times, to give his Scholars Six-pence a-picce, that 
they might tell him the next Day how they had em- 
ployed it. The third Part was always to be laid out 
in Charity; and every Boy was blamed or commend- 
ed, as he could make it appear he had choſena fit 
Object. 

In ſhort, nothing is more wanting to our public 
Schools, than that the Maſters of them ſhould uſe 
the ſame Care in faſhioning the Manners of their 
Scholars, as in forming their Tongues to the learned 
Languages. Wherever the former is omitted, I can- 
not help agreeing with Mr. Loch, that a Man muſt 
have a ſtrange Value for Words, when (preferring 
the Languages of the Gres and Romans to that 
which made them ſuch brave Men) he can think it 
worth while to hazard the Innocence and Virtue of his 
Son for a little Greece and Latin. 


LOT T-ERAv; 


On the EDUCATION of YOUTH. 
SIR, 


I take the Liberty to ſend you a fourth Letter upon 
the Education of Youth, In my lait I gave you my 
Thoughts about ſome particular Taſks, which I con- 
ceived it might not be amiſs to mix with their uſual 


Exerciſes, in order to give them an early Seaſoning of 


Virtue; I {hall in this propoſe ſome others, which I 
fancy might contribute to give them a right Turn for 
| the 
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the World, and enable them to make their Way im it. 


The Deſign of Learning, is, as | take it, either to 
render a Man an agreeable Companion to himſelt, 
and teach him to ſupport Solitude with Pleaſure ; or, if 
he is not born to an Eſtate, to ſupply that Detect, and 
furniſh him with the Means of acquiring one. 

A Perſon who applies bimſelf to Learning with the 


_ firſt of theſe Views, may be ſaid to ſtudy for Orna- 


ment; as he who propoſes to himſelf the ſecond, pro- 
perly ſtudies for Ufe. The one Goes it to raiſe him- 
ſelf a Fortune, the other to ſet off that which he is 
already poſſeſſed of. But, as the tar greater Part of 
Mankind are included in the latter Claſs, I ſhall only 
propoſe ſome Methods at preſent for the Service of 
ſuch, who expect to advance themſelves in the World 
by their Learaing. In order to this, I ſhall premiſe, 
that many more Eſtates have been acquired by little 
Accompliſhments than by extraordinary ones ; thoſe 
Qualities, which make the greateſt Figure in the Eye 
of the World, not being always the moſt uſeful in 
themſelves, or the moſt advantageous to their Own- 
ers, 
The Poſts which require Men of ſhining and un- 
common Parts to diſcharge them, are ſo very few, 
that many a great Genius goes out. of the World, 
without ever having had an Opportunity to exert 
himſelf; whereas Perſons of ordinary Endowments 
meet with Occaſions fitted to their Parts and Capa- 
cities every Day, in the common Occurrences of 


Life. 


I am acquainted with two Perſons who were for- 
merly School fellows, and have been good Friends 
ever ſince. One of them was not only thought an 
impenetrable Blockhead at School, but ſtill main- 
tained his Reputation at the Univerſity ; the other 
was the Pride of his Maſter, and the moſt celebrated 


Perſon in the College of which he was a Member, 


Ihe Man of Genius is at preſent buried in a Country 
Parſonage 
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Parſonage of Eightſcore Pounds a Year ; while the 
other, with the bare Abilities of a common Scrivener, 
has got an Eſtate of above an hundred thouſand 
Pounds, 

I fancy, from what I have ſaid, it will almoſt ap- 
pear a doubtful Caſe to many a wealthy Citizen, 
whether or no he ought to wiſh his Son ſhould be a 
great Genius; but this I am ſure of, that nothing is 
more abſurd than to give a Lad the Edncation of one, 
whom Nature has not favoured with any particular 
Marks of Diſtinction. | 

The Fault therefore of our Grammar Schools, is, 
that every Boy is puſhed on to Works of Genius ; 
whereas it would be far more advantageous for the 
greateſt Part of them to be taught ſuch little practical 
Arts and Sciences as do not require any great Share 
of Paits to be Maſter of them, and yet may come 
often into Play during the Courſe of a Man's Life. 

Such are all the Parts of practical Geometry. I have 


known a Man contract a Friendſhip with a Miniſter 


of State, upon cutting a Dial in his Window; and 
remember a Clergyman, who got one of the beit 
Benefices in the Veſt of England, by ſetting a Country 
Gentleman's Affairs in ſome Method, and giving him 
an exact Survey of his Eſtate, 

While I am upon this Subject, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a Particular, which is of Uſe in every 
Station of Life, and which, methinks, every Maſter 
ſhould teach his Scholars; I mean the writing of 
Engliſh Letters. To this End, inſtead of perplexing 
them with Latin Epiſtles, Themes, and Verſes, thete 
might be a punctual Correſpondence eſtabliſhed between 
two Boys; who might act in any imaginary Part oi 
Buſineſs, or be allowed ſometimes to give a Range to 
their own Fancies, and communicate to each other 
whatever I rifles they thought fit, provided neither ot 
them ever failed at the appointed Time to anſwer his 
Correſpondent's Letters, 

I believe 
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[ believe I may venture to affirm, that the Genera- 
ity of Boys would find themſelves more advantaged 
by this Cuſtom, when they come to be Men, than by 
all the Greek and Latin their Maſters can teach them 
in feven or eight Years. 

The Want of it is very viſible in many learned 
Perſons, who, while they are admiring the Styles of 
Demoſthenes or Cicero, want Phraſes to expreſs them- 
ſelves on the moſt common Occafions. I have ſeen 
a Letter from one of theſe Latin Orators, which 
would have been deſervedly laughed at by a common 
Attorney, 


Under this Head of Writing, I cannot omit Ac- 
compts and Short-hand ; which are learned with 
little Pains, and very properly come into the Number 
of ſuch Arts as I have been here recommending. 

You muſt doubtleſs, Sir, obſerve, that I have hi- 
therto chiefly inſiſted upon theſe Fhings for ſuch 
Boys, as do not appear to have any Thing extraordi- 
nary in their natural Talents, and conſequently are 
not qualified for the finer Parts of Learning; yet I 
believe I might carry this Matter {till farther, and ven- 
ture to aſſert, that a Lad of Genius has ſometimes 
Occaſion for theſe little Acquirements, to be as it 


were the Fore-runners of his Parts, and to introduce 


him into the World. 

Hiſtory is full of Examples of Perfons, who, though 
they have had the largeſt Abilities, have been obliged 
to inſinuate themſelves into the Favour of great Men 
by theſe trivial Accompliſhments ; as the complete 
Gentleman, in ſome of our modern Comedies, makes 
his firſt Advance to his Miſtreſs under the Diſguiſe of 
a Painter, or a Dancing-maiter. 

Ihe Difference is, that in the Lad of Genius theſe 
are ſo many Accompliſhments, which in another are 
Effentials ; the one diverts himſelf with them, the 


other works at them. In ſhort, I look upon a great 


Genius, with theſe little Additions, in the fame 
Light 
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Light as I regard the Grand Seignior, who is obligec, 
by an expreſs Command in the Alcoran, to learn and 
practiſe tome Handicraft Trade ; though I need not 
to have gone farther for my Inſtance than German,, 
where ſeveral Emperors have voluntarily done the 
fame Thing. Leopold the Laſt worked in Wood; anc 
I have heard there are ſeveral Handicrafe Works . 
his making to be ſeen at Vienna, fo neatly turned, that 
the beſt Joiner in Europe might ſafely own them, witt. 
out any Diſgrace to his Profeſſion. 

I would not be thought, by any Thing T have fac, 
to be againſt improving a Boy's Genius, to the utmos 
Pitch it can be carried. What I would endeavour i 
ſhew, is, that there may be Methods taken to make 


Learning advantageous even to the meaneſt Cap«- 
Cities, 


EL:E-T-T-E:K-:-V. 


On a new Plan for the EDUCATION of YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, 

SIR, 

I believe that a Father who is intent upon having 
an accompliſhed Son, cannot inſpire him too ſoon nor 
too often with the Notions of telling Truth upon a: 
Occaſions; of being good, mannerly, modeſt z ct 
baving no Humours ; of abhorring Vice, Idleneſs, and 
a lazy Diſpoſition; and of loving Study. The Trouble 
is ſhort, and the Benefit laſting. This firſt Leſſon ſui:s 
Childhood, and may be continued to the Age ot 
fifteen. 

Then it is Time that the judicious Father ſhoul. 
redouble his Cares, Attention, and Expence. He 15 
then to open the Gate of the World to his Son. 'I he 
Moment is come for aſſembling in him a Concurrence 
of every Thing that may perfect Character and Figure, 
To induce him to decline the leaſt Familiarity with 
thoſe whoſe bad Morals may corrupt his Foe, and 
| ind, 
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Mind, ought to be a conſtant Care; and the like 
Afiduity in laying before him the Example of the 
Virtuous, and recommending their Company and Con- 
verſation, will make deep Impreſſions on him, and lay 
a ſure Foundation for every Ornament of the upright 
Mind. He may be perſuaded, that it is enough to be 
cloathed decently and modeſtly, and that he is not 
to fancy, as other young Fools, that perſonal Merit 
conſiſts in the Whims of gaudy Dreſs, Let him be 
made to liſten with Attention, to ſpeaklittle, and to ſpeak 
to the Purpoſe. He mutt not be allowed to think that he 
has made a great Progreſs in his Learning, by reading 
over a great many Books; if he has read but few Books 
and digeſted them well, ſo much the better, eſpecially 
if he has been helped to make ſome ufeful Reflections on 
what he has read, "Thus his Time may be divided 
between Reading, his Exerciſes, and the innocent 
Recreations that are ſuitable to his Age. 

This is not all; to infure Succeſs other Precautions 
are requiſite, It would not be amils to make up for 
him a little Library of ſuch Books as are fitteſt to en- 
large and embelliſh his Mind ; but more particularly 
of thoſe that are agreeable to the State of Life, for 
which the Dawn of Talents and Vocation is beginning 
to be perceived in him. The beſt Ground cannot 
fructify without Culture, Add to this, that he ſhould 
be encouraged from Time to Time, not only to give 
a faithful Account of what he has tranlicted in his 


Study, but how he ſpent the Hours allo!ted for his 


Amuſement, and on what Occaſions he has laid out 


his Money. Thoſe Duties punctually complied with by 
| a Father, in whom Nature ſpeaks tenderly, will beget 


towards him the Confidence and Gratitude of the Son, 


Who cannot but be convinced, that, as his Father re- 


quires nothing more from him than his own PerfeCtion, 


| he ſhould contribute to the Labour, and with gocd 


Reaſon, as he only is to reap the Harveſt. It the 
Heart does not inſpire him with theſe Sentiments, it 
0 | may 
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may be concluded that the good Seeds of Advice and 
Inſtruction will be productive of little or nothing in ſo 
ungrateful a Soil, 

It is no immenſe Labour to acquire a little Polite- 
neſs and Erudition, To be acquainted with Horace, 
and to bave ſome Knowledge of Life, is all that ma 
be required at fifteen. I mention Herace, becauſe he 
abounds with ſolid Morality, and is remarkable for 
ſeveral fine Strokes of Genius, and a charming Ele- 
gance. What more beautiful than the tenth Ode of 
of his ſecond Book? The rectiùs vives? procures us 
interior Peace, which mult be the Fruit of an invio- 
lable Attachment of the Mind to Juſtice and Integrity 
of Life. The © auream mediocritatem' teaches to mo- 


derate our Deſires; the © littus iniquum' denotes a For- 


tune made by corrupt or male Practices; and the © benc 
præparatum pectus' may be a very ſalutary Leſſon 
under Diſgrace. 

When a young Gentleman is ſenſible of the Beau— 
ties of Horace, Virgil, Cicero, and other claſſic Au— 
thors, he may app'y himſelf, at ſtated Times, to thc 
Exerciſes that ſuit beſt his Conſtitution and Condition 
Dancing, Fencing, Muſic, Painting, may breathe ſome 
Embelliſhment on his other Accompliſhments, provided 
he affects not to know them as a Maſter, To have 2 
Taſte for ſuch Implements of good Breeding will be ſut- 
ficient. 

But, above all Things, he ſhould endeavour to be 
a thorough Proficient in the Study of Hiſtory, which 
in many Reſpects may be ſaid to be the moſt valu- 
able of all Sciences, Hiſtory is the Witneſs of Times, 


the Life of Memory, the Light and Oracle of Truth. 


It teaches us Morality, in propoſing to us Examples of 


Vice and Virtue, that we may avoid the one, and imi- 


tate the other. Nothing alſo is more to be wiſhed for 
than the Favour of Hiſtorians, their Pen being that ol 
Fame and Immortality, Every one, in fine, ought to 


be verſed in Hiſtory, becauſe it is calculated for al! 


Men, 
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Men, its principal Object being a general Inſtruction. 
But it is neceſſary to know, that Maps, Charts, and 
Chronology are leſs detached Sciences, than eſſential 
Parts of Hiſtory, without which we are ignorant of 
important Epochs, and the "Theatre of great Events. 

If you ſhould travel, be not like thoſe inconſiderate 
Gentlemen, who have run over the World and ſeen 
nothing. Have always your Eye upon the Map and 
Hiſtory of the Country; inform yourſelf of its Reli- 
gion, Manners, Forces, Commerce; the Fountain- 
head and Courſe of Rivers; the Property and Extent 
of the State; learn alſo all its Revolutions and memo=- 
rable Events, and take a View, if poſſible, of all its 
ancient Monuments. 

You know, unduubtedly, the principal Events con- 
cerning Mankind fince the Creation to the Time of 
Moſes. You know, that the Hebrews, the Iſraelites, 
the Jetos, and the People of God, are but the ſame 
People; and, as it is not proper to be ignorant of ever 
Thing that regards a People we repreſent by Adoption, 
examine into whatever happened to them, ſince Moſes 
brought them miraculouſly out of Egypt, till they were 
mixed with the Greeks. It is worth your while to ſee 
how many States have been confounded throughout 
all thoſe Countries that have been called Greece, and 
you will form to yourſelf an Idea of that Monarchy, 
ſo famous for its Valour, Wiſdom, and Erudition, 
You obſerve the low State and Ruſticity of the Romans 
in their Foundation, comparatively to the Splendor of 
the Greeks, After the Reign of ſeven Kings of Rome, 
which was about 250 Years; and the Duration of the 
Republic, which was 500; you come to the Cæſars, 
and touch upon the adorable Epoch of the Salvation of 
Man; thence taking a curſory View of the Reigns of 
40 Emperors, which laſted three Centuries, you ſtop 
ſhort full of Admiration for the no leſs amiable than 


glorious Character of Corftantine the Great. 900 
CI C4 
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God infpires Conſtantine to believe, and he believes. 
He was the firſt to whom the Glory of erecting the 
Standard of the Crofs was reſerved, In hoc ſigno vin- 
ces.“ Maxentius, ſtronger by half than Conſtantine, 
marches'from Rome to give him Battle, but is beaten ; 
the Lord of Hoſts fought for Conftantine. 

You may alſo admire Constantine in his New Rome, 
formerly Byzautium, now called Con/lantinople, and 
Stamboul, by the Turks, Remember, as you proceed, 
that Con/?antine I. built it in 330, and Conſtantine XV, 
ſurnamed Paleologus, loſt it in 1453, a melancholy 
Epoch to Chriſtiaus. Then, falling upon the Hiſtory 
of the Muſſidmans, examine what they were before the 
15th Century, and, from them taking a nearer View 
of the Hiſtory of each European State, finiſh your hiſ- 
torical Courſe with what concerns your own Nation, 

which you will ſtudy with a more circumſtantial Pre- 
cifion, becauſe its Intereſts are perſonal to you. 

Forget not to paſs from Hiſtory to the difterent Syſ- 
tems of Philoſophy, and to ſome Knowledge of the 
canon, civil, and common Law, Study the Intereſts 
of Princes a Negociations, that, well furniſhed with 
genera] and eſſential Principles, you may not be a No- 
vice at any Thing, But, to recreate your Spirits from 
a Sort of Reading which you may regard as a La- 
bour, read ſome choice Books in all Kinds of agree- 
able Literature, that refine the Faſte, and adorn the 

Mind. 
Ihe Knowledge of Languages is alſo a very eſſen- 
tial Point of genteel Education. There are an Abun- 
dance of excellent Things, which are well worth read- 
ing, in Spaniſh, Italian, and French, We cannot deny 
the Germans a profound Erudition, and, though their 
Language is thought a little difficult, the Learning of 
it will ve therefore the more neceſſary, not only by 
the Reſpect that is due to the firſt Court of Europe, but 
alſo on Account of the great Number of powerful 


Princes, to whom you may be charged with ſome 
Com- 
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Commiſſion, and whoſe Benevolence it may be equally 
honourable and uſeful for you to acquire. Can you 
remember without ſome Emulation, that Crcero tra- 
velled through all Grecce and A/ia, with no other View 
than to learn? | 

Philip of Macedon had nothing ſo much at Heart as 
the Education of his Son. Hence, the Choice, of a 
Governor and Preceptor, the beſt in Greece, Clympias 
had the ſame Views as Philip; the was not lefs curious 
about the Perfection of Alexander; and, as if ſhe had 
devined that he would become the Conqueror of Aa, 
and the Model of Heroes, ſhe directed, from his ear- 
lieft Youth, all his Thoughts and Sentiments to Ideas 
of Grandeur. She did not think, as the Generality of 
Women, to make her Son a Coxcomb, a Beau, or an 
Adonis. When Alexander, brought up by thoſe great 
Maſters, had defeated Darius, the Cheſt of the con- 
queror, inriched with all that was precious in the Eaſt, 
but ſerving for nothing more than to contain Perfumes, 
became a very reſpectable Part of the Booty to the Con- 
querers, as alone worthv to contain the Lad of Homer, 
Alexander deſpiſed the Effeminacy that proved the Ruin 
of Darius: He loved the Sciences that diſtinguiſhed 
Avriſtotie, and had the ſame paſhonate Defire for Elo- 
quence and Glory. All Perſons, Pr portion and Sub- 
ordination obſerved, may, according to their Conditi- 
on, avail themſelves of this Example. 

Not being able to forciee how y ur Taſte may in- 


cline your Mind, I cannot do any Thing better than 


propofe to you ufeful Reflections on every Thing that 
may occur. Obſerve, for a Moment, to what an 
Exceſs Superſtition was carried before Chriſtianity. The 


fame Day that Alexander was born, Eraſtrates, that 


famous Fool in Hiſtory, thinking to immortaliſe bim- 


lelf, burnt the Temple that was conſecrated to Dia ia 


at Ephe/us, The Fabuliſts of thoſe Times faid, that 
the Goddeſs, intirely intent upon the Birth of Al æau- 
der, choſe rather to preſide over the Leiivery of Oh u- 
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Pias, than to fave her Temple from being burnt. 
Might not this officious Care of Diana be the Motive 
that afterwards induced Alexender to make a Divinity 
of himſelf ? Can we read all theſe Extravagancies with- 
out refleing that the greateſt Men are ſubject to great 
Foibles, and that Princes are much to be lamented, 
when they devote themſelves to the empty Sounds of 
baſe Adulation ? 

In another Point of View, it will not be amiſs for 
you to conſider, that the Philoſophy of Gentlemen is 
nothing eiſe than the Secret of uniting Wiſdom and 


Sprightlineſs, Erudition and Politeneſs, Fortitude and 


Complaiſance, a great Deal of Reaſon, and ſome Wit. 
Without Wiſdom you laviſh your Repoſe, your For- 
tune, and your Health. Without Sprightlineſs, you 
keep at a Diſtance from you the agreeable Companions 
you ſtand in need of, and you are devoured with Melan- 
choly. Without Erudition, you cannot enjoy your- 
ſelf, and you will be incommoded by the Troubleſome 
and Impertinent. Without Politeneſs, you will be an 
Object of Ridicule to all who preſume they know more 
and better. Without Fortitude, the Elements, or 
the Wicked, will perſecute you, and you will be filled 
with Terrors and Apprehenſions from the leaſt Diſa!- 
ter. Without Complaiſance, you will paſs for a Sa- 
vage or Tyrant. Without Reaſon, you will act, ſpeak, 
and write by Caprice. Without Wit, you will ſpoil 
the beſt Things, and miſplace even Virtue. 

Me ſeek after all poſſible Means of becoming Happy; 


this Sentiment is of the Eſſence of our Nature; and, 


of all that may flatter us, nothing eſcapes our Atten- 
tion. There is a Neceſſity for Knowledge, but, pre- 


ferably to every other Conſideration, we ought to know _ 


how to live. A Gentleman may be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 


3 


whatever is neceſſary in Regard to Science, when be 


has acquired a Sufficiency to make himſelf agreeable in 
the polite World. A Mind, more adorned than load- 
ed, will ſet him off to greater Advantage, But, to 
3 torn 
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form this Mind, there muſt be a great ſuſtneſs and 
Delicacy of Taſte, which is not acquired but by an 
Acquaintance with the beſt Books, and familiar Inter- 
courſe with others of bright Genius and nice Pene- 
tration, 


LEE YI 


| On RELIGION. 
SIR, 

If we rightly conſider the Repoſe of this Life, it 
were well it Religion had more or leſs Influence upon 
Mankind. It compels, but doth not ſubject enough; 
like ſome Governments, that take away the Sweetneſs 
of Liberty, and yet are not attended with the Advan- 
tages of Subjection. 

The Will makes us aſpite but weakly after thoſe 
good Things which are promiſed us, becauſe it is not 
excited enough by the Underſtanding, which is not 
enough convinced, 

We ſay, out of Compliance, that we believe what- 
ever Authority enjoins us to believe; but, without a 
particular Grace, we are rather perplexed than per- 
ſuaded of a Thing that does not fal! under the Evidence 
of our Senſes, and which affords no Matter of Demon- 
ſtration to our Minds. ; | | 

This, in ſhort, is the Effect of Religion, with Re— 
ſpect to ordinary Men ; let us now ſee the Advantages 


of it in the truly and perfectly religious Man. 


The truly devout Perſon breaks off with Nature, 


* if we may be allowed the Expreſſion, to take Plea- 
ſure in; abſtaining from Pleaſures; and, while he ſub- 


jects the Body to the Mind, he makes, in ſome Mea- 
ſure, even Mortification and Pain delightful to himſelf. 
Philoſophy goes no farther, than to teach us to 
endure Misfortunes. The Chriftian Religion makes 


zus triumph over them, and we may ſay ſeriouſly of 


it what has been gallant] 


ſaid of Love: 
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All other Pleaſures are not worth its Pains. 

A true C ian knows how to make his Advan-, 
tage of ev cry Thing; the Evils which he ſuffers, are 
the good 1 hings which God ſends to him. The 

zood Things which he wants, are Evils from which 
Providence has ſecured him. Every Thing is a Be- 
refit to him, every Thing in this World is a Mercy 
and when, by the Neceſſity of his mortal Condition, 
he muſt die, he looks upon the Period of Life, as a 
Pa Hage to one more happy, which is never to end. 
ouch is the Felicity of a true Chriſtian, whilſt Un- 
certainty and Trouble make the Condition of all 
others unhappy. 

Jo ſay the P'ruth, moſt of us are unreſolved, and 
not fully determined, either to Good, or Evil. We 
ind in ourſelves a continent Turn and Return from 
Nature to Religion, and from Religion to Nature, 

If we abandon the Care of our Salvation to ſatisfy 
bur Inclinations, thoſe very Inclinations rife up im- 
mediately againſt our Pleaſures; and a Difguit for 
thoſe Objects, which flattered us molt of all, makes 
us return to the Care of our Salvation. 

If, on the other Hand, we renounce our Pleaſures 
out of a Principle of Conſcience, the fame Thing 
happens to us in our Search after Salvation, for either 
NHabitude, or I edioufneſs, makes us return to the 
Objects of our firſt Inclinations. 

1 have ſhewn how it ſucceeds with us, as to Re- 
ligion within ourſelyves. Let us now obſcrve, what 
Judgment the Public makes of it. 

if we forſake the World for God, we are thought 
to be weak, and decayed in our Underſtanding, and 
we are as little pardoned for facrificing Fortune 49 
Religion, as Religion to Fortune, 

"he fingle Example of Cardinal Reis wil ſuff ce 
to juſtify my Aflertion. 

When h2 was made Cardinal by "WE ACT Factions, 
and Fumults, the World exclaimed againſt him, as 

J an 
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an ambitious Man, that ſacrificcd, not only the he 
lic, but his Contcience and Rcligion to his Hortus, 
(as they ſaid,) When he left the Cares of Ewth ur 
toſe of Fizaveng; when the Perſuaſion of an other 
Life made him conſider the Grandeur of this as 2 
Chimera; then they ſard his Head was turnen, ot; 
made that to pals for a ſcandalous VWeaknels in hum, 
which is propoicd to us in CHriſt. unity, as the £7Cateth 
Virtue, | 

Men of mean Qualities fhew but little Favour to 
| great Victues ; a loity Widom otiends an ordinary 
Reaſon. 


| Mine, as ordinary as it is, admires a Perſon who 
2 is thoroughly perſuaded, and would admire him ſtil! 
1 more, could. I find him inſenſible to all the Temp-- 
tations of Fortune. . ; , 
„ I ſomewnat queition the Sincerity of thoſe Prea- 
1 chers, who offer us the Kingdom of Heaven in Pub- 
r lic, and yet ſollicit a ſmall Benehice in private, with 
8 all the Vigour and Application imaginable. 
be fole Idea of eternal Happineſs renders the 
8 Poſſeſſion of every Thing elſe contemptible to a Man + 
2 of true Belief: But, becauſe tew of us have Faith, 
r few of us are able to defend this Idea againſt outward 
ge Objects; the Hope of what is promiſed to us na- 
turally yielding to the Enjoyment of what is before 
* us. | 
at With the greateſt Part of Chriſtians, the Deſire of 
> Believing ſerves inſtead of Belief: The Will gives 
ut them a Sort of Faith by ics Deſires, which the Un- 
1d derſtanding with all its Light refufes. 
ww _ - I have known fome devout Men, that, in a ſtrange 
Sort of Contrariety between their Affection and their 
cc. Reaſon, loved God perfectly, without having a ſtrong 
Faith in him. 
15s, When they abandoned themſelves to the Affection 
25 af their Heart, there was nothing but Zeal for Re- 


an ligion; it was all F ervency and Love. When they ex- 
a M 3 ama ned. 
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amined their Reaſon, they were amazed to ſee that 
they could not comprehend what they loved; and 
were at a Loſs how to anſwer themſelves upon the 
Subject of their Love. Then, to deliver myſelf in ſpi- 
ritual Terms, they wanted Confolations. and fell in- 
to that ſad State of Devotion, which, in the Language 
of the Monaſteries, is called Aridity and Dryneſs. 

God alone is able to give us a ſteady, firm, and 
real Faith. All that we can do of ourſclves, is to 
humble our Underſtanding in Oppoſition to the Light 
of Nature, and to execute with Submiſſion what is 
ordained for us. 

Humanity eaſily mingles its Errors in Matters of 
Faith; but it ſeldom miſtakes in the Practice of Vir- 
tues ; for it js leſs in our Power to think juſtly of 
the Things of Heaven, than to do well. 

A Man can never be miſtaken in Actions of Ju- 
ſtice and Charity. Sometimes he even ordains, and 
Nature makes Oppoſition. Sometimes Nature de- 
mands what Reaſon forbids. But in Matters of Ju- 
{tice and Charity all Debates are ſilenced, and there 
is, as it were, a general Agreement between Heaven, 
INature, and Reaſon. | | 


LETTER VI. 
On the abſurd and ridiculous INDULGENCE of fond 
MoTHERS to their CHILDREN, 
SIR, | SV 


I am engaged in a Viſit at a Friend's Houſe in the 
Country, where I promiſed myſelf much Satisfaction. 
I have however been greatly diſappointed in my Expec- 
tations ; for, on my Arrival here, I found a Houſe ful 


of Children, who are humzred beyond Meaſure, and 


indeed abſolutely ſpoiled by the ridiculous Indul- 
cence of a fond Mother. This unlucky Circumſtance 


has ſubiected me to many Inconveniencies; and, as 


I am 


. als 466) 
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I am a Man of a grave reſerved Diſpoſition, has been 


a perpetual Source of Embarrafiment and Perplexity. 


The ſecond Day of my Viſit, in the Midſt of Dinner, 


the eldeſt Boy, who is eight Years old, whipped off my 


- 


* 


Peruke with great Dexterity, and received the Ap- 
plauſe of the Lable for his Humour and Spirit. Lhis 
Lad, when he has reached his fourteenth Y car, an: 


is big enough to lie without the Mud, is to be ſeit tgot 
School in the Neighbourhood, Which has no other 
Merit than that of being but ſeven Miles oft. Six of 


the Children are permitted to fit at 'I'able, who intirely 


monopoliſe the Wings of Fowls, and the mott deli- 


cate Nlorſels of every Dith ; becauſe the Mother has 


diſcovered, that her Children have not ſtrong Stomachs, 


In the Morning, before my Friend is up, I generally 
take a Turn upon the Gravel-walk, where I could 
' wiſh to enjoy my own Thoughts without Interruption z 


but I am here inſtantly attended by my little 'Tormen- 


tors, who follow me backwards and forwards, and 
play at what they call Running after the Gentleman, 
My Whip, which was a Preſent from an old Friend, 


has been laſhed to Pieces by one of the Boys who is 
fond of Horfes, and the Handle is turned into a Hob- 
by-horſe. The main Spring of my repeating Watch 
has been broken in the Nurfery, which, at the 1 
Requeſt, I had lent to the youngeſt Boy, who was juſt 


breeched, and who cried to wear it. The Mother's 


Attention to the Children intirely deſtroys all Conver- 
ſation ; and once, as an Amuſement for the Evenings, 
we attempted to begin reading Tom Jones, but were in- 
terrupted in the ſecond Page by little Sammy, who is 
ſuffered to whip his Top in the Parlour. I am known 
to be troubled with violent Head-achs ; notwithſtand- 
ing which, another of the Boys, without Notice gi- 


ven, or we Regard paid to the Company, is permit- 


ted to break out into the Braying of an Aſs, for which 


the Strength of his Lungs is commended ; and a little 


Miſs, at Breakfaſt, is allowed to drink up all the Cream, 
| M 4 and 
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«nd put her Fingers into the Sugar-diſh, becauſe ſhe 
V/2S once fic oy. Tam tenzed with Familiarities, which 
can only repay with a Frown ; and peſtered with the 
Petutance of ludicrous Pra. e, in which I am unqua- 
litied to join. It is whit pered 1 in the Family, that 1 am 
a mighty good Sort of Man, but that I cannot alt tg 
(Ci. A: Nor am I the only Perfon who ſuffers from 
this 1 0 WE A neighbouring Clergyman, of great Me- 
zit and Modeſty, and much acquainted with the Fa- 
nuly, has received Hints to forbear coming to the 
Houte, becaulc little Sey always cries w hen ſhe ſecs. 
tim, and has told her Mamma, the can't bear that 
ugly Parſon. 

Mrs. Qualm, my Friend's W ife, the Mother of thi: 
hopetu! Offspring, 1 is perpetually breeding; or rather 
her whole Exiſtence is ſpent in a Series of great Bellies,,. 
Ly ings-in, Vitttings, Churchings, and Chriitenings. 
Every I ranſaction of her Life is dated from her ſeverul 
P: regnanci es. The Grandmother and the Man- wid— 
wife, a ſerious ſenfible Man, conſtantly reſide in the 
Houſe, to be always ready. on theſe ſolemn Occaſions. 
She boaſts that no Family has ever ſent out more nu- 
merous Advertiſements for Nurſes with a fie Breaſt of 
A7ilk, As her Longings have of late been in the ve- 
getable Way, the Garden is cultivated for this Pur- 

ole alone, and totally filled with forward Peaſe and 
3 glaſſes, in hopes that ſhe may luckily long for 
what is at Hand. She preſerves to the utmoſt the Pre- 
rogative of frequent Pregnancy; and, conſcious of 


the Dignity and Importance of being often big, exerts: 


an abſolute Authority over her Huſband, He was 

once 2 keen Fox-hunter, but has long ago dropped 

bis Hounds; his Wife having remonſtr ated, that bis 

early Riſing diſturbed the Family unſeaſonably, and 

mg dreamed that the broke his Leg in Leaping a 
1:ch 

{ revere Mrs. Qualm as the Mother, and only wiſh 

I could recommend her as the Mai azer of Children. 

6 hope 


NI 


0 
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L hope this Letter may fall into her Hands, to convince 


ber how abſurd it is to ſuppoſe, that others can be as 
much intereſted in her own Children as herſelf. L 


would teach her, that what I complain of as Matter 
of Inconvenience may, one Day, prove to her a ſevere 
Trial; and that early Licentiouſneſs will, at laſt, mock 


that parental Affection, from whoſe miſtaken Indul- 
gence it aroſe. I am your's. 


LE EFF EN VII. 


On CREDULITY, or CONFIDENCE of OpIN10N, 
S IR, | 
Credulity, or Confidence of Opi nion too great for 


the Evidence from which Opinion is derived, we finds 
be a genera] Weakneſs, imputed by every Sect and 
ou to all others, and indeed by every Man to cvery 
ether Man. 
Of all Kinds of Credulity, the moſt obilinate 1 
e is that of political Zealots; Men, Who, 
Nang numbered, they know not how or why, in any 
pf the Parties that divide a State, reſign the Ute of their -- 
own Eyes and Ears, and reſolve to believe nothing 
hat does not favour thoſe whom they profeſs to ſouls 
W. | 
The Bigot of Philoſophy is ſeduced by Authoritics 
Which he has not always Opportunities to examine, is 
intangled in Syſtems by which Fruth and Falſhocd gre 
extricably complicated,., or undertakes to talk on 
| ber Which Nature did not form him able to com- 
a 0 
Te Carte/ian be denies that IN Hort feels the - 
pur, ox that the Hare is afraid when the Hounds abr 
Nronche her; the Diſciꝑle of Mallehranche, ho mali 
Nins that the Man was not hurt. by the Bullet, which, 
cording. to vulgar Aphrehenſions; ſwept away his 
ad v the, Fellower of; Berli, voy. while: he 6503 
M 5 | wilting 
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writing at his Table, declares that he has neither Ta- 
ble, Paper, nor Fingers; have all' the Honour at leaſt 
of being deceived by F allacies not caſily detected, and 
may plead, that they did not forſake I ruth but for Ap- 
pearances which they were not able to diſtinguiſh 
from it. 

But the Man who engages in a © Patey has ſeldom to 
do with any Thing. remote or abftruie.; the preſent 
State of Things is before his Eyes; and, if he cannot 
be ſatisfied without Retroſpection, yet he ſeldom ex- 
tends his Views beyond the hiſtorical Events of the 
laſt Century: All the Knowledge that he can want 
is within his Attainment, and moſt of the Arguments 
which he can hear are within his Capacity. 

Vet ſo it is that we meet, every Hour of our Like, 
with Men who have difterent Opinions upon every 
Thing paſt, preſent, and future; who deny the moſt 
notorious Facts, contradict the moſt cogent Truths, 
and perſiſt in aflerting To-day what they aſſerted Veſ- 
terday, in Defiance of Evidence and Contempt of 
Confutation. 

Two of my Companions, who are grown od in 
political 'Trifling, are Tom Tempeſt and Fack Sneaker ; 
both of them Men who conſider themſelves as neglect- 
ed by their Parties, and therefore intitled to Gredir, 
as having no Motive to favour Ingratitude. They 
are both Men of Integrity , where no factious Intereſt 
1: to be promoted; and both Lovers of Truth, when 
they are not heated with political Debate. 

Tom Tempeſt is a ſteady Friend to the Houſe of Star t; 
de can recount theProtieies that have appeared in the 
Sky, and the Calamities that have afflicted the Natign, 
every Year from the Revolution; and is of Opinion, 
that, if the exiled Family had continue to reign, there 
would have neither been Worms in our Ships nor Ca- 
terpillars in our Frees. He wonders that the Nation | 
Was not awaked by the hard Froſt to a: Revoluti 00 
the true . and'is hourly afraid that the whole [ oy | 

will J. 
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will be loſt in the Sea. He believes that King Wil- 
lam burned Whitehall that he might ſteal the Furniture, 
and that Tillatſon died an Atheiſt. Of Queen Anne he 


- ſpeaks with more Lenderneſs, owns that ſhe meant 


well, and can tell by whom and why ſhe was poiſoned. 
In the ſucceeding Reigns all has been Corruption, Ma- 
lice, and Deſign. He believes that nothing ill has 
ever happencd for theſe forty Years by Chance or Er- 
ror : He holds that the Battle of Dettingen was won 
by Miſtake, and that of F:rtenoy loſt by Contract; 
that the /iAfory was ſunk by private Order; that Corn- 
hill was burnt by Emiſlaries from the Council; and 
the Arch of /#:/tmin/ler Bridge was ſo contrived as to 
enk on Purpoſe, chat the Nation might be put to 
Charge. He conſiders the new Roads about Int 


us an Incroachment on Liberty, and often atterts that 


broad Wheels will be the Ruin of England. 

Tom is generally vehement and noiſy, but neverthe- 
leſs has ſome Secrets which he always communicates 
in a Whiſper; many and many a Time has Tom told 
me, in a Corner, that our Miſeries were almoſt at an 
End, and that we {hould fee, in a Month, another 


Monarch on the Ihrone: The Time elapſes without 
a2 Revolution; Tom meets me again with new Intel. 
| ligence; the whole Scheme is now fettled, and we 
; fhall fee 


great Events in another Month. | 
Fack Sneaker 1s a hearty Adherent to the preſent Eſ- 


' - tahliſhment; he has known thoſe who ſaw the Bed 
into which the Pretender was conveyed ina Warming - 


pan. He often rejoices that the Nation was. not in- 


flayed- by the /r:i#. He believes that King William 
never loſt a Battle, and that, if he had lived one Year 


longer, he would have conquered France. He holds 
that Charles the Firſt was a Papiſt. He allows there 
were ſome good Men in the Reign of Queen Anne; hut 
the Peace of Utrecht brought a Blaſt upon the Nation, 
and has been the Cauſe of all the Evil that we have 
ſuffered to the preſent Hour. He believes. that the 

3 NM 6 „Scheme 
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Scheme of the Scith Sea was well intended, but that 
it miſcarried by the Influence of France. He conſiders. 
a ſtanding Army as the Bulwark of Liberty, thinks us 
ſecured from Corruption by ſeptennial Parliaments, re- 
lates how we are intiched and ſtrengthened by the elec- 
toral Dominions, and declares that the public Debt is 
a Blefling to the Nation. 

Yet, amidit all this Proſperity, poor Fack is hourly 
diſturbed by the Dread of Popery, He wonders that 
ſome ſtricter Laws are not made againſt Papifts; and 
is ſometimes afraid that they are buſy with French Gold 
among the Biſhops and Judges. 

He cannot believe that Ne Nonjurors are ſo quiet 
for nothing; they muſt certainly be forming ſome Plot 
for the Eſtabliſhment of Popery; he does not think 
the preſent Oaths ſufficiently binding, and wiſhes that 
ſome better Security could be found for the Succeſſion 
of the Houſe of Hanover. He is zealous for. the Na- 
turalifation of foreign Proteffants; and rejo.ced, ſome 
Years ago, at the Admiſſion of Jews to Englich Privi- 
leges, becauſe he thought a 880 Would never be a 


Papi. 
L ET T ER. IX. 
On the FeRocitY of MAN, exenflified in the Story of 


a BOHEMIA SHEPHERD, 0 pretended: to und, r- 
Rand the Language of Birds. 


Sik, 


Many Naturaliſts are of Opinion, that the Aa 
which we commonly conſider as mute have the Power 
of imparting their Thoughts to one another. That 
they can expteſs general Senſations is very certain 
&1e7y Being that can utter Sounds. has a different 
Voice for Pleaſure and for Pain : 'The Hound informs 
his Fellows when he ſcents. his Game; the Hen calls 
her Chickens to their Food by her Cluck, and drives 
them from Danger by her —_— 

Birds 
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Birds have the greateſt Variety of Notes; they have 
indeed a Variety which ſeems almoit ſufficient to make 
a Speech adequate to the Purpoſe of a Life which is 
regulated by Inſtinct, and can admit little Change or 
Improvement. Lo the Cries of Birds Curioſity or 
Superſtition has been always attentive ; many have ſtu- 
died the Language of the feathered Tribes, and ſome 
have boaſted that they underitood it. 

The moſt ſkilful or moſt conhdent Interpreters of 
the ſylvan Dialogues have been commonly found among 
the Philoſophers of the Eajt, in a Country where the 
Calmneſs of the Air and the Mildneſs of the Seaſons 
allow the. Student to paſs away a great Part of the Year 
in Groves and Bowers. But what may be done in 
one Place by peculiar Opportunities may be performed 
in another by peculiar Diligence. A Shepherd of, Fa- 
henua has, by long Abode in the Foreſts, inabled hime 
ſelf to underſtand the Voice of Birds, at leaſt he re- 
lates with great Confidence 2 Story, of which the Cre- 
dibility may be conſidered by the Learned, 

As | was fitting (ſaid he) within a hollow Rock, and 
watching my Sheep that fed in the Valley, I heard two 
Vultures interchangeably crying on the Summit of the 
Clif : Both Voices were earneſt and deliberate. My 
Curioſity prevailed over my Care of the Flock: 1 
climbed flowly and ſilently from Crag to Crag, conceal- 
ed among the Shrubs, till I found a Cavity where I 
might ſit and. liſten, without ſuftering or. giving Diſ- 
turbance. | | 

I. ſoon perceived that my Labour would be well re- 
paid ; for an old Vulture was fitting on a naked Pro- 
minence, with her Young about her, whom ſhe was 
inſtructing in the Arts of a Vulture's Life, and prepa- 
ring by the laſt Lecture, for their final Diſmiſſion to 
the Mountains and the Skies. 

My Children, (ſaid the Old Vulture) you will leſe 
want my Inſtructions, becauſe you have had my Prac 
tiſe before your Eyes; you have ſcen me ſnateh rem 
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the Farm the Houſhold Fowl; you have ſeen me ſeize 
the Leveret in the Buſh and the Kid in the Paſture ; 
you know how to fix your Talons, and how to balance 
your Flight when you are laden with your Prey. But 
you remember the Taſte of more delicious Food; I 
have often regaled you with the Fleſh of Man. Tell 
us, ſaid the young Vultures, where Man may be found, 
and how he may be known; his Fleſh is ſurely the 
natural Food of a Vulture: Why have you never 
brought a Man in your Talons to the Neſt? He is too 
bulky, ſaid the Mother; when we find a Man, we can 
only tear away his Fleſh, and leave the Bones upon 
the Ground. Since Man is fo big, ſaid the young 
Ones, how do you kill him? You are afraid of the 
Wolf and of the Bear; by what Power are Vultures 
ſuperior to Man? Is Man more deſenceleſs than a 
Sheep? We have not the Strength of Man, returned 
the Mother, and I am ſometimes in Doubt whether 
we have the Subtlety; and the Vultures would ſeldom 
feaſt upon his Fleſh, had not Nature, that devoted 
him to our Uſes, infuſed into him a ſtrange Ferocity, 
which I have never obſerved in any other Being that 
feeds upon the Earth. Two Herds of Men will often 
meet, and ſhake the Earth with Noiſe, and fill the Air 
with Fire. When you hear Noiſe, and ſee Fire which 
flaſhes along the Ground, haſten to the Place with your 
ſwiſteſt Wing; for Men are ſurely deſtroying one ano- 
ther; you will then find the Ground ſmoaking with 
Blood and covered with Carcaſſes, of which many are 
diſmembered and mangled for the Convenience of the 
Vulture. But, when Men have killed their Prey, ſays 
the Pupil, why do they not eat it? When the Wot 
has killed a Sheep, he ſuffers not the Vulture to touch 


it, till he has ſatisfied himſelf: Is not Man another 


Kind of Wolf? Man, ſaid the Mother, is the only 


'Beaft that kills that which he does not devour, and this 
Quality makes him ſo much a BenefaCtor to our Spe- 


cries, 
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cies. If Men kill our Prey, and lay it in our Way, 


ſaid the young One, what Need ſhall we have of 1a- 
bouring for ourſelves? Man will ſometimes, replied 


the Mother, remain for a long Time quiet in his Den: 


The old Vultures will tell you when you are to watch 
his Motions. When you fee Men in great Numbers 
moving cloſe together, like a Flight of Storks, you 
may conclude that they are hunting, and that you will 
ſoon revel in human Blood. But ſtill, ſaid the young 
One, I would gladly know the Reaſon of this mutual 
Slaughter; I could never kill what I could not eat. 
My Child, faid the Mother, this is a Queſtion which 
I cannot aner, though I am reckoned the moſt ſubtle 
Bird of the Mountain, When I was young, I uſed 
frequently to viſit the Ayry of an old Vulture, Who 


"dwelt upon the Carpathian Rocks; he had made man 


Obſervations ; he knew the Places that afforded Prey 
round his Habitation, as far in every Direction as the 
ſtrongeſt Wing can fly between the Riling and the Set- 

ting of the ſummer Sun; he had fed Year after Year 
on the Entrails of Men : His Opinion was, that Men 
had only the Appearance of animal Life, being really 
Vegetables with the Power of Motion; and that, as 


the ] Boughs of an Oak are daſhed together by a Storm, 


that Swine may fatten upon the falling Acorns, fo Men 
are by ſome unaccountable Power driven one againſt 


another, till they loſe their Motion, that Vultures may 


be fed. Others think that they have obſerved ſome- 


thing of Contrivance and Policy among theſe miſchie- 
vous Beings; and thoſe that hover more cloſely round 
them pretend, that there is in every Herd one that gives 
Directions to the reſt, and ſeems to be more eminently 


delighted with a wide Carnage. What it is that inti- 
Pim to ſuch Pre eminence I know not; ; he is ſeldom 
the biggeſt or the ſwifteſt ; but he ſhews, by Eager- 
neſs and Diligence, that he is, more than any of the 

dthers, a Friend to Vultures, 
LET TER 
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LETTER X. 


On fome Iuſdances of MODERN V AnITY. 
WEE» 


Had the many wiſe Philoſophers of Antiquity, who 
have ſo often and fo juſtly compared the Life of Man 
to a Race, lived in the preſent "Times, they would 
have ſeen the Propriety of that Simile greatly augmen- 
tea: For if we obſerve the Behaviour. of the polite. 
Part of this Nation (that is, of all the Nation) we 
ſhall ſee that their whole Lives are one continued 
Race; in which every one is endeavouring to diftance 
all behind bim, and to overtake, or paſs. by, all who 
are before him; every one is flying from his Interiors, 
in Purſuit of his. Superivrs, Who fly from him with 
equal Alacrity, rh 

Were not the Conſequences of this ridiculous Pride 
of the molt deiltutive Nature to the Public, the 
dcene would be entertaining. Every Tradeſman is a 
Merchant, every Vlerchantis a Gentleman, and every 
Gentleman one of the Noblefie. We are à Nation 
of Gentry,, Populus Genersſerum 5: We have no ſuch 
bing as common People amongſt us: Between Va- 
nity and Gin the Species is utterly deſtroyed. The 
Sons of our loweit Mechanics, acquiring with their 
Learning at Chavity-{chools, the laudable Ambition 
of becoming Gentle-iolks,, deſpiſe their paternal Oc- 
eupations, and are all ſolliciting for the honourable 
Employments of Tidewaiters and Exciſemen. Their 
Girls are all Milleners,, Mantua- makers, or Lady's 


Women, ;, or, preſumptuguſty exerciſe that genteel 


Profeſſion, which. uſed to be peculiarly reſerved for 
the politely-educated, Hit un-portioned Daughters of 
their Superiors. . Attornies Clerks and City *Prentices 
dreſs like Cornets of Dragoons, keep thei Miſtxeſles 
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and their Hunters, criticife at the Play, and toaſt at 
the "Cavern, The Merchant leaves his Comptung=-: 
houſe for oe JONES and the Country Gentleman his 
own Attairs for thoſe of the Public, by which neither 
of them receive much Benefit, Every Commoner of 
Diftincton is impatient for a Peerage, and treads hard 
upon the Heels of Quality in Dreſs, Equipage, and 
E.xpences of every Kind. The Nobility, who can 
aim no higher, plunge themſelves into Debt and De- 
pendence, to preſerve their Rank, and are even there 
quickly overtaken by their unmercitul Furſuers. 

Ihe fame fooliſh Vanity, that thus prompts us ta. 
unitate our Superiors, induces us alfo to be, or to pre- 
tend to be, their inſeparable Companions, or, as the 


_Phraſe is, to keep the 6% Company, by which is al- 


* 


ways to be underſtcod ſuch Company as are much. 
above us in Rank or Fortune, and conſequently de- 


ſpiſe and avoid us, in the ſame Manner as we our-: 


ſelves do our Inferiors. By this ridiculous Affectation, 


are all the Pleaſures of ſocial Life and all the Advan-; 
tages of friendly Converſe utterly deſtroyed. 
chuſe not our Companions for their Wit and Learn- 
ang, their good Humour or good Senſe, but for their 
Power of conferring this imaginary Dignity, as if 


We: 


12 was communicable, like the Powers of the 
Load 


to improve them in the Converſation of the moſt 
ingenious and entertaining of his Equals; and every 


Loadſtone by Friction, or by Contact, like Electri- 
city. Every young Gentleman is taught to believe it 


35 more eligible and more honourable to tony his 
'D ime, his Fortune, his Morals, and his Underſtand- 


g at a Gaming-houſe with the be/t Company, than 


ſelf-conceited Girl, in faſhionable Lite, chufes rather 
o endure the affected Silence and inſolent Head-ach 
df my Lady Ducheſs for a whole Evening, than to 
paſs it in Mirth and Jollity with the moſt amiable 
$f her Acquaintance. For ſince it is poſſible that _ 
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who have not had the Honour of being admitted into 


the be/? Company, ſhould imagine, that amongſt ſuch 
there is ever the beſt Converſation, the molt lively 
Wit, the moſt profound Judgment, and the moſt en- 
gaging Affability and Politeneſs; it may be proper to 
inform them, that this is by no Means always the 
Caſe; but that frequently in ſuch Company little is 
ſaid, and leſs attended to; no Diſpoſition appears ci- 
ther to pleaſe others, or to be pleaſed themſelves ; but 
that, in the room of all the before-mentioned agreeable 
Qualifications, Cards are introduced, endued with the 
convenient Power of reducing Men's Underftandings, 
as well as their Fortunes, to an Equality. 

It is pleaſant to obſerve, how this Race, converted 
into a Kind of perpetual Warfare between the good and 


bad Company in this Country, has ſubſiſted for halt 4 


Century laſt paſt ; in which the former have been per- 
petually purſued by the latter, and fairly beaten out 
of all their Reſources for ſuperior Distinction out of 
innumerable Faſhions in Dreſs, and Variety of Di- 
verſions, every one of which they have been obliged 
to abandon, as ſoon as occupied by their impertinent 
Rivals. In vain have they armed themſelves with 
Lace and Embroidery, and intrenched themſelves in 
Hoops and Furbelows : In vain have they had Re- 
courſe to full-bottomed Perukes and "Foupees ; to 
high Heads, and low Heads, and no Heads at al! : 
Trade has beſtowed Riches on their Competitors, and 
Riches have procured them equal Finery. Hair has 


curled as genteely on one Side of Temple-bar, as on the 
other; and Hoops have grown to as prodigious a Mag- 
nitude in the foggy Air of Cheapſide, as in the purer | 


Regions of Groſvenor-ſquare and Hill-/treet. 


With as little Succeſs have Opera's, Oratorio's, Ri- 
dotto's, and other expenſive Diverſions been invented 


to exclude bad Company : Tradeſmen, by enhancing 
their Prices, have found Tickets for their Wives and 


Daughters, and by this Means have been enabled 0 
inſult | 
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inſult the good Company, their Cuſtomers, at their own, 
Expence ; and, like true Conquerors, have obliged the 
Enemy to pay for their Defeat, But this Stratagem has, 
in ſome Meaſure, been obviated by the Prudence of the 
very beft Company, who, for this, and many other wile 
Conſiderations, have uſually declined paying them at all. 
For many Years was this Combat between the good 
and bad Company of this Metropolis performed, like 
the ancient "Tilts and Tournaments, before his Mzu- 
jeſty and the Royal Family every Friday Night, in the 
Drawing-Room at St. Fames's, which now appears, 
as it uſually fares with the Seat of War, deſolate and 
uninhabited, and totally deſerted on both Sides; ex- 
cept that, on a Twelfth Night, the bad Company never 
fail to aſſemble, to commemorate annually the Victo- 
Ties they have there obtained. | 
| The good Company being thus every-where put to 
Flight, they thought proper at laſt to retire. to their 
own Citadels ; that is, to form numerous and brilli- 
ant Aſſemblies at their own Hotels, in which, they 
imagined, they could neither be imitated, or intrud- 
ed on. But here again they were grievouſly miſtaken; 
tor, no ſooner was the Signal given, but every little 
iLodging-houſe in Town, of two Rooms and a Cloſet 
on a Floor, or rather of two Cloſets and a Cupboard, 
teemed with Card-tables, and overflowed with Com- 
pany: And, as making a Crowd was the great Point 
3 principally aimed at, the ſmaller the Houſes, and 
the more indifferent the Company, this Point was the 
more eaſily effected. Nor could Intruſion be better 


guarded againſt, than Imitation; for, by ſome Means 


or other, either by the Force of Beauty or of Dreſs, 
pf Wealth or Impudence, of Folly enough to loſe 
great Sums at Play, or of Knavery enough to win 
hem, -or of ſome ſuch eminent and extraordinary 
Walifications, theſe plebeian Enemies ſoon broke 
don the ſtrongeſt of their Barriers, and mingled in the 
rt RED | | | thickeit 
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thickeſt of their Ranks, to the utter Deſtruction of a! 
their Superiority and Diſtinction. 

But, though it muſt be owned, that the Affairs of 
the gerd Company are now in a very bad Situation, yet 
I would not have them deſpair, nor perpetually cart; 
about the Marks of their Defeat in their Countenan- 
ces, ſo viſible in a Mixture of #*:rt? and Dejection. 
They have ſtill one Aſyluin left to fly to, which, with 
all their Advantages of Birth and Education, it is ſur- 
priſing they ſhou!d not Jong ſince have diſcovered; 
but, ſince they have not, 1 ſhall beg Leave to point it 
out; and it is this: "That they once more retire to the 
long deſerted Forts of true Britijh Grandeur, their 
princely Seats, and magnificent Caſtles, in their ſeve- 
ral Countries; and there, arming themſelves with 
Religion and Virtue, Hoſpitality and Charity, Civi- 
lity and Friendſhip, bid Defiance to their impertinent 
Purſuers; and though I will not undertake that they 
ſhall not, even here, be followed in Time, and im1- 
tated by their Inferiors, yet fo averſe are all Ranks of 
People at preſent to this Sort of Retirement, ſo totally 
diſuſed from the Exerciſe of theſe Kinds of Arms, 
and fo unwilling to return to it, that will venture to 
promiſe it will be very long before they can be over- 
taken or attacked ; but that here, and here only, they 
may enjoy their favourite Singularity, unmoleſted tor 
half a Century to come. ERS 


CET TEM 


From a YoUNG GENTLEMAN, refecting on the abſurd 


and unmanly EDUCATION given him by his MOTHER. 
SIR, 6 | 1 
I was condemned by ſome diſaſtrous Influence to be 
an only Son, born to the apparent Proſpect of a large 
Fortune, and allotted to my Parents at that 'T ime 0: 
Life when Satiety of common Diverſions allows the 


Mind to indulge parental Affection with greater In- & 


tenſeneſs. My Birth was celebrated by the "Tenants 


Win 


riority, and ſink into Su 
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with Feaſts, and Dances, and Bag-pipes ; Congratu- 


laations were ſent from every Family within ten Miles 


round; and my Parents diſcovered in my firſt Cries 
ſuch Tokens of future Virtue and Underſtanding, 
that they declared themſelves determined to devote 


the remaining Part of Life to my Happineſs, and the 
: Increaſe of their Eſtate, 


The Abilities of my Father and Mother were not 


perceptibly unequal, and Education had given neither 


© 
much Advantage over the other. They had both kept 


good Company, rattled in Chariots, glittered in Play- 
houſes, and danced at Court, and were both expert in 
the Games that were in their Time called in as Auxi- 
liarics againſt the Intruſion of Thought. 

When there is ſuch a Parity between two Perſons 
alociated for Life, the Huſband, if he be not com- 
pletely ſtupid, mult always ſufter for Want of Supe- 

A My Mamma, 
therefore, governed the Family without Controul; and, 


except that ray Father ſtill retained ſome Authority in 
the Stables, and now and then, aſter a ſupernumerary 


Bottle, broke a Looking-glaſs, or China Dith, to 
prove his Sovereignty, the whole Courſe of the Year 
Was regulated by her DireCtion, the Servants received 
from her all their Orders, and the Tenants were con- 
toued or diſmiſſed at her Diſcretion. 
She therefore thought herſelf intitled to the Super- 
ntendency of her Son's Education; and, when my 
Father, at the Inſtigation of the Parſon, fairly pro— 


Foſcd that I ſhould be ſent to School, very poſitively 


d him, that ſhe would not ſuffer fo fine a Child to be 
Kiincd ; that ſhe never knew any Boys at a Grammar 
Fer without bluſh- 

pg, or fit at the Table without ſome aukward Unca— 
els ; that they were always putting themſelves into 
anger by ſame boiſterous Plays, or vitiating their 
ehaviour with mean Company; and that, for lier 
art, ſhe would rather follow me to the Grave, my 
t ee 
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ſce me tear my Cloaths, and hang down my Head, and 
ſneak about with dirty Shoes and blotted Fingers. 
my Hair unpowdered, and my Hat uncocked. 

My Father, who had no other End in his Propoſal, 
than to be wiſe and manly, ſoon acquieſced, ſince ] 
was not to live by my Learning ; for indeed he had 
known very few Students that had not ſome Stiftne!s 
in their Manner. They therefore agreed that a do- 
meſtic Tutor ſhould be procured, and hired an honeſt 
Gentleman of mean Converſation and narrow Senti- 
ments, but whom, having paſſed the common Form: 
of literary Education, they implicitly concluded qua- 
lied to teach all that was to be learned from a Scho- 
lar. He thought himſelf ſufficiently exalted by being 
placed at the ſame Table with his Pupil, and had nv i 
other View, than to perpetuate his Felicity by the ut-  c 
moſt Flexibility of Submiſſion to all my Mother's O- 
pinions and Caprices. He frequently took away my u 
Book, leſt I ſhould mope with too much Application; 
charged me never to write without turning up my Ruf- P 
fles, and generally bruſhed my Coat, before he diſmiſ- A 
ſed me into the Parlour. ; | 

He had no Occaſion to complain of too burdenſom? in 
an Employment; for my Mother very judiciouſly con- re 
ſidered, that I was not likely to grow politer in his Com- qu 
pany, and ſuffered me not to paſs any more "Time in his | 
Apartment, than my Leſſon required. When I ws #th 
ſummoned to my Taſk, ſhe enjoined me not to ct 
any of my Tutor's Ways, who was ſeldom mention- 
ed before me but for Practices to be avoided, I] ws 
every Moment admoniſhed not to lean on my Chair, | 
croſs my Legs, or ſwing my Hands, like my Tutor; FF 
and once my Mother very ſeriouſly deliberated upo! : 
his total Diſmiſſion, becauſe I began, as ſhe ſaid, u fi 
learn his Manner of ſticking on my Hat, and had hi 
Bend in my Shoulders, and his Totter in my Gait. ; 

Such, however, was her Care, that I eſcaped a 
theſe Depravities ; and, when I was only twelve you | 
Ol 
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eld, had rid myſelf of every Appearance of childiſh 
Diſhdence. I was celebrated round the Country for 
the Petulance of my Remarks, and the Quickneſs of 
my Replies; and many a Scholar, five Years older 
than myſelf, have I daſhed into Confuſion by the 
Steadineſs of my Countenance, filenced by the Readineſs 
of my Repartees, and tortured with Envy by the Ad- 
dreſs with which I picked up a Fan, preſented a Snuft- 

box, or received an empty Tea-cup, 
At Fourteen I was completely ſkilled in all the 
Niceties of Dreſs, and I could not only enumerate all 
the Variety of Silks, and diſtinguiſn the Product of a 
French Loom ; but dart my Eye through a numerous 
Company, and obſerve every Deviation from the reign- 
ing Mode, I was univerſally ſkilful in all the Changes 
of expenſive Finery ; but, as every one, they ſay, has 
ſomething to which he is particularly born, was emi- 
nently knowing in Bruſſels Lace. | 
The next Year ſaw me advance to the Truſt and 


Power of adjuſting the Ceremonial of an Aſſembly. 
i{- +All received their Partners from my Hand, and to me 


every Stranger applied far Introduction. My Heart 
inow diſdained the Inſtructions of a Tutor, who was 


- *rewarded with a ſmall Annuity for Life, and left me 
re in my own Opinion, to govern myſelf. 


In a ſhort Time I came to London, and, as my Fa- 


ther was well known among the higher Claſſes of Life, 
et ſoon obtained Admiſſion to the moſt ſplendid Aſſem- 


blies, and moſt crouded Card-tables. Here I found 
myſelf univerſally careſſed and applauded ; the Ladies 


Form, and the Softneſs of my Voice; endeavoured in 
every Place to force themſelves upon my Notice; and 
invited, by a thouſand oblique Solicitations, my At- 
tendance to the Play-houſe, and my Salutations in the 
Park. I was now happy to the utmoſt Extent of my 
Conception; I paſſed every Morning in Dreſs, every 
FAfternoon in Viſits, and every Night in ſome ſelect 
Aſlemblies, 


U 
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Aſſemblies, where neither Care nor Knowledge were 


ſuffered to moleſt us. 


After a few Years, however, theſe Delights be: 
came familiar, and I had Leiſure to look round me 
with more Attention. I then found that my Flatter- 
ers had very little Power to relieve the Languor of 
Satiety, or recreate Wearineſs, by varied Amuſement; 
and therefore endeavoured to enlarge the Sphere of my 
Plcaſurcs, and to try what Satis faction might be found 
in the Society of Men. I will not deny the Mortifi- 
cation with which I perceived, that every Man, whole 
Name I had heard mentioned with Reſpect, received 
me with a Kind of Tenderneſs, nearly bordering on 
Compaſſion; and that thoſe whoſe Reputation was 
not well eſtabliſhed, thought it neceſſary. to juſtiſ) 
their Underſtandings by treating me with Contempt. 
One of theſe Witſings elevated his Creſt, by aſking 
me, in a full Coffee- houſe, the Price of Patches ; ; and 
another whiſpered, that he wondered why Mifs B 
did not keep me that Afternoon to watch her Squirrel. 

When I found myſelf thus hunted from all maſcu- 
line Converſation by thoſe who were themſelves baſely 
admitted, I returned to the Ladies, and reſolved to 
dedicate my Life to their Service, and their Pleaſure, 
But 1 find that I have now loſt my Charms. Of thode 
with whom I entered the gay World, ſome are mar- 
ried, ſome are retired, and ſome hare ſo much changed 
their Opinion, that they ſcarcely pay any Reoard to 
my Civilities, if there is any other Man in the Place, 
The new Flight of Beauties to whom I have made my 
Addreſſes, ſuffer me to pay the Treat, and then titter 
with Boys. So that J now find myſelf welcome only 


to a few grave Ladies, who, e 7 api with all . 


that either gives Uſe or Dignity to Life, are content 
to paſs their Hours between their Bed and their Cards, 
without Eſteem from the Old, or Re verence from the 


Young, 
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LE TT ER XII. 
On RICHES. 
SIR, 

There is ſcarcely any Sentiment, in which, amidit 
the innumerable V arietics of Inclination that Nature 
or Accident have ſcattered in the Wortd, we find 
greater Numbers concurring, than in the Wiſh for 
Riches ; a With indeed ſo prevalent, that it may be 
confidered as univerſal and tranſcendental, as the Defire 
in which all other Deſires are included, and of which 
tne various Purpoſes Which actuate Mankind are only 
ſubordinate Species and different Modifications. 

Mealth is the general Center of Inclination, the 


Point to which all Minds preſerve an invariable Ten- 
dency, and from which they afterwards diverge in 
numberleſs Directions. 


WW hatev2r is the remote or 
ultimate Deſign, the immediate Care is to be rich; 


and, in whatever Enjoyment we intend finally to ac- 
quieſce, we ſeldom couſider it as attainable but by the 
Means of Money. | | 
moufly confeis the Value, nor 1s there any Dijagree- 
ment but about the Uſe. | 


Of Wealth thereiore all unani- 


No Deſire can be formed which Riches do not aſſt 


to gratify. He that places his Happincls in a tplendid 
Fquipage or numerous Dependeiits, in refined Praj- 
Jes or popular Acclamations, in the Accumulation of 
* 


urioſities or the Revels of Luxury, in ſplendid Edi- 


Jices or wide Plantations, muſt ſtill either by Birth 


r Acquiſition poſſeſs Riches. Ihey 


may be con- 
ny be combined with cndleſs Diverſity; as the eflen- 


left to be ad; uſted by Choice. 
Fhe Necellity of Riches being thus apparent, it is 


ot wonderful, that almoſt every Mind haz been em- 


"ER 


loyed in Endcavours to acquire them; that Multi- 
N tudes 
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tudes have vied in Arts by which Life is furniſhed witz 
Accommodations, and which therefore Mankind may 
reaſonably be expected to reward. 

It had indeed becn happy, if this predominant Ap- 
p<tite had operated only in Concurrence with Virtue, 
by influencing none but thoſe who are zealous to de- 
ſerve what they were eager to poſleſs, and had Abili- 
ties to improve their own Fortunes by contributing to 
the Eaſe or Happineſs of others. To have Riches 
and to have Merit would then. have been the fame, 
and Succeſs might reaſonably have been conſidered as 
Proof of Excellence. 


But we do not find, that any of the Wiſhes ot 


Men keep a ſtated Proportion to their Powers of At- 
tainment. Many envy and defire Wealth, who can 
never procure it by honeſt Induſtry, or uſeful Know- 
ledge. They therefore turn their Eyes about to en- 
amine what other Methods can be found of gainin - 
that which none, however impotent or worthleſs, wil! 
be content to want. | 

A little Enquiry will diſcover that there are nears; 
Ways to Profit than through the Intricacies of Art. 
or up the Steeps of Labour; whatWiſdom and Vi 
tue ſcarcely receive at the Cloſe of Life, as the Re 
compence of long Toil and repeated Efforts, is broug“ 
within the Reach of Subtlety and Diſhoneſty by mos 
expeditious and compendious Meatures ; the Wealth 
of Credulity is an open Prey to Falſhood ; and the 
Poſſeſſions of Ignorance and Imbecillity are eaſily ſtolen 
away by the Conveyances of ſecret Artifice, or ſeize! 
by the Gripe of unreſiſted Violence. 

It is likewiſe not hard to diſcover, that Riches al- 
ways procure Protection for themſelves ; that they 
dazzle the Eyes of Enquiry, divert the Celerity o 
Purſuit, or appeaſe the Ferocity of Vengeance. hen 
any Man is inconteſtably known to have large Poſſeſ 


ſions, very few think it requiſite to enquire by what : 
Practices they were obtained; the Reſentment © *' 
Mankin 
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Mankind races only againſt the Struggles of fechl. 
and timorous Corruption, but, witzn It has ſurmounted 
the firſt Oppolition, it 15 aftervards ſupported by Ta- 
vour, an animated by Applauſe. 

The Proſpect of gaining pee Ally kat is ardently 
deſired, and the Ce ertainty "of obtaining by every Ac- 


ceſſion 'of Advantage an Addition of“ Security, have fo 


a 


** 
4 


at tar prevailed upon the Paſſions of Mankind, that the 
es Peace of Life is deſtroyed by a general and inceſſant 
= Struggle for Riches. [t I obſerved of Gold by an 
+ 


old Epigramma tiſt, that t have it 25 to be in Fear, ana 
% went it i3 to be in Sorrow. There is no Condaiti- 
eon which is not diſquicted cither with the Care of 
\t- gaining or Keeping Money ; and the Race of Man may 
be divided into a political Eſtimate between thoſe who 
are practiſu 1g Fraud, and thoſe who are repelling it. 
If we conſider the preſent Statc of the World, it 
ai will be found, that all Confidence is loſt among Man- 
IN kind; that no M an ventures to act, where Money Can 
2 enda; agered, upon the Faith of another, Tt 


EIS 111} - 


£4 "ofible to ſee the long Scrolls in which ever F Contract 

Vir. 13 included, with all their ee of Seals and 
2 Atteſtations, without wondering at the Deprav ty on 
Ke: 


thoſe Beings, who mult be rc DH d from Violation 


Mz". of Promiſe by ſuch formal and public Evidences, and 
0 precluded from Equivocation and Fubterſuge by juch 
ealt! 


punctilious Minuteneſs. Among all the Satlres to 
d th which Folly and Wickedneſs have give en Occaſion, 
ſtolen none is equally ſevere vith & Bond or à Sc ttlement. 
Oft the various Arts by which B:ckes may be ob- 
tained, the greater Part are at the firſt View irrecon- 
hes al | cileable with the Laws of Virtue ; ſome are openly fla- 


ſcized 


it the) gitious, and practiſed not only in Neglect, but in De- 

rity 0 fance of Faith and Juſtice ; and the reft are on ever: 
_ : Side ſo intangled with dubious Tendencies, and fo be- 

Poll ſet with perpetual Temptations, that very few, eyen 

* why 3 of thoſe who are not yet abandoned, are able to pre- 

m_ ** ſerve their Innocence, or can produce any other Claim 
NI 8 


2 to 
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to Pardon, than that they have deviated from the Right 
leſs than others, and have ſooner and more diligently 
endeavoured to return. | 
One of the chief Characteriſtics of the Golden 
Age, of the Age in which neither Care nor Danger 
had intruded on Mankind, is the Community of Pol- 
{cons : Strife and Fraud were totally excluded, 2 £314 
every turbulent Paſnon was ſlilled, by Plenty and E- 
quality, Such were indeed happy Limes, but fuch 
Times can return no more. Community of Pollet- 
ſion muſt include Spontaneity of Production ; for 
what is obtained by Labour, will be of Right the Pro- 0 
perty of him by whoſe Labour it is gained. And, while 
a rizhtful Claim to Pleaſure or to AMuence muſt be 
P ocured either by flow Induſtry or uncertain Hazard, 
there will always be Multitudes whom Cowardice ©: 
Impatience incite to more ſafe and more ſpeedy Me- 
hods, Who | {trive to pluck the Fruit, w hor 4 eulii- 
vating the Tree; and to ſhare the Advantazes of Vic- 
1057 7 5 without partaking the Dangers of the IN LiiCs 
In late: Ages, the Conviction of the Dangers to 
which Virtue is expoſed, while the Mind continue: 
open to the Influence of Riches, has determined many 
to Vows of perpetual Poverty ; they have ſupprefc 
Deſire, by cutting off the Potibiliey of Gratification; 
and ſecured their Peace, by deſtroying the Enemy, 
whom they had no Hope of reducing to quict Sub— 
zection. But, by gegen | themſelves from Evil, 


they have reſcinded many Opportunities of Good ; 


| they have too often ſunk into Inactivity and Uſeleil- 


neſs ; and, though they have forborn to injure Soci- 
ety, have not fully paid their Contributions to its 
Happineſs. 

While Riches are ſo neceſſary to preſent Conveni- 
ence, and ſo much more eaſily obtained by Crime: 
than Virtues, the Mind can only be ſecured from 
viclding to the continual Impulſe of Covetouſneſs b: 
the Preponderating of unchangeable and eternal Mo )- 


tives 


veni— 
time 
from 


5 1 * 
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Gold will turn the intellectual Balance, when 


tives. 
weighed only againſt Reputation; but will be light and 
ineffectual, when the oppoſite Scale is charged with 
Juſtice, Veracitv, and Picty, 


LE 
Oui NIARRIAGE. 
81, 

As, notwithſtanding all that Wit, or Malice, or 
Pride, or Prudence, will be able to ſuggeſt, Mlen and 
Women mult at laſt paſs their Lives together, I have 
never therefore thought thoſe Writers Friends to hu- 
man Hwnineſs, who endeavour to excite in either Sex 
a general Contempt or Suſpicion of the other. To 
perſuade them who are entering the World, and 
looking abroad for a ſuitable Aflocia'c, that all are 
equally vicious, or equally ridiculous ; that they who 
truſt, are equally betrayed, and they who eſteem, are 
always diſappointed ; is not to awaken Judgment, but 
to infame Temerity, Without Hope there can be no 
Caution. Thoſe who are convinced, that no Reaſon 
tor Preference can be found, will never harraſs their 
Thoughts with Doubt and Deliberation ; they wil 
reſolve, fince they are doomed to Miſery, that no 
needleſs Anxiety ſhall diſturb their Quiet; they will 
plunge at Hazard into the Croud, and ſnatch the firſt 
Hand that ſhall be held towards them. 

That the World is over-run with Vice cannot be 
denied; but Vice, however predominant, has not yet 
gained an unlimited Dominion, Simple and unming- 
led Good is not in our Power, but we may generally 
elcape a greater Evil by ſuffering a leſs; and there- 
fore thoſe, who undertake to intiate the Young and 
Ignorant in the Knowledge of Life, ſhould be careful 


to inculcate the Poſſibility of Virtue and Happineſs, 
and to encourage Endeavours by Proſpects of Succeſs. 


3 You, 
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You, perhaps, do not ſuſpect, that theſe are the 
Sentiments of one who has been ſubject for many 
cars to all the Hardſhips of antiquated Virginity ; 
has been long accuſtomed to the Coldnefs of Neglect, 
and the Petulance of Infult ; has been mortified in 
fall Aſſemblies by Enquiries after forgotten Faſhions, 
Games long diſuſed, and Wits and Beauties of an- 
cient Renown ; has been invited, with malicious Im- 
portunity, to the ſecond Wedding of many Acquaint- 
ances ; has been ridiculed by two Generations of 
Coquets in Whiſpers intended to be heard; and been 
long conſidered by the Airy and Gay as too venerable 
tor Familiarity, and too wiſe for Pleaſure. It is in- 
«!ecd natural for Injury to provoke Anger, and by con- 
tinual Repetition to produce an habitual Aſperity ; yet 
1 have hitherto ſtruggled with ſo much Vigilance 
againſt my Pride, aud my Reſentment, that 1 have 
preſerved my 'I emper uncorrupted. I have not yet 
made it any Part of my Employment to collect Sen- 
rences againſt Marriage; nor am inclined to leſſen the 
Number of the ſcw Friends whom Time has leſt me, 
by obſtructing that Happineſs which I cannot partake, 
and venting my Vexation in Cenſures of the Forward- 
neſs and Indiſcretion of Girls, or the Inconſtancy, 
Taſteleſſneſs, and Perſidy of Men. 

It is, indeed, not very difficult to bear that Con- 
dition, to which we are not condemged by Neceſſity, 
but induced by Obſervation and Choice; and there 
fare I, perhaps, have never yet felt all the Malignity 
with which a Reproach, edged with the Appellation 
of Old Maid, {wells ſome of thoſe Hearts in which it 
is infixed, I was not condemned in my Youth to 
Solitude, either by Indigence or Deformity, nor paſlle« 


the earlier Part of my Life without the Flattery of 


Courtſhip, and the Joys of Triumph. I have danced 
the Round of Gaiety amidſt the Murmurs of Envy, 
and Gratulations of Applauſe ; been attended from 
Pleaſure io Pleaſure by the Great, the Sprightly, 


and 
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and the Vain, and ſeen my Regard follicited by the 
Obſequiouſneſs of Gallantry, the Gaicty of Wit, and 
the Timidity of Love. If, therefore, I am yet a 
Stranger to Nuptial Happineſs, I ſuffer only the Con- 
ſequences of my own Reſolves, and can look back 
upon the Succeſhon of Lovers, whoſe Addreſſes I have 
rejected, without Grief, and without Malice. 

When my Name began firſt to be inſcribed upon 
Glaſſes, I was honoured with the amorous Profeſſions 
of the gay Fenuſtulus; a Gentleman, who, being the 
only Son of a wealthy Family, had been educated in 
all the Wantonneſs of Expence and Softneſs of Et- 
feminacy. He was beautiful in his Perſon, and eaſy 
in tis Addrefs, and, therefore, ſoon gained upon my 
Lye, at an Age when the Sight is very little over- 
ruled by the Underſtanding. He had not any Power 
in himſelf of gladdening or amuſing, but ſupplied 
his Want of Converſation by Treats and Diverſions ; 
and his chief Art of Courtſhip was to fill the Mind of 
his Miſtreſs with Parties, Rambles, Muſic, and 
Shews. We were often engaged in ſhort Excur- 
ſions to Gardens and Seats, and [ was for a while pleaſed 
with the Care which Fenuſtelus diſcovered in ſecurin 
me from any Appearance of Danger, or Poſſibility of 
Miſchance. He never failed to recommend Caution 
to his Coachman, or to promiſe the Waterman a Re- 
ward, if he landed us ſafe; and always contrived to 
return by Day-light, for Fear of Robbers. This ex- 


| traordinary Sollicitude was repreſented for a Time as 


the Effect of his '"Venderneſs for me; but Fear is too 


| ſtrong for continued Hypocriſy. I ſoon diſcovered, 
that Venuſtulus had the Cowardice, as well as Ele- 


gance of a Female. His Imagination was perpetu- 


ally clouded with Terrors, and he could ſcarcely re- 
frain from Screams and Outcries at any accidental 
- Qurprile, 

heard behind the Wainſcot; nor croſs a Field, where 
the Cattle were friſking in the Sun-ſhine ; the leaſt 


He durſt not enter a Room, if a Rat was 


N 4 Erceſe 
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Breeſe that waved upon the Rivers, was a Storm, and 
every Clamour in the Street was a Cry of Fire. I 
have ſeen him loſe his Colour, when my Squirrel had 
broke his Chain; and was forced to throw Water in 
his Face, on the ſudden Entrance of a black Cat. 
Compaſſion once obliged me to drive away, with my 
Fan, a Beetle that had kept him in Diſtreſs ; and chide 
off a Dog, that had yelped at his Heels, to which ke 
would gladly have given me up to facilitate his own 
Eicape. Women naturally expect Defence and Pro- 
tection from a Lover or a Huſband, and therefore you 

will not think me culpable in refuſing a Wretch, who 
would have burthened Life with unneceſſary Fears, 
and flown to me for that Succour, which it was his 
Duty to have given. 

My next Lover was Fungeſus, the Son of a Stock- 
jobber, whoſe Viſits my Friends, by the Importunity 
al Perſuaſion, prevailed upon me to allow. Fungoſus 
was no very ſuitable Companion; for, having been 
dred in a Counting-houſe, he ſpoke a Language un- 
intelligible in any other Place. He had no Deſire of 
any Reputation, but that of an acute Prognoſticator 
of the Changes in the Funds; nor had any Means of 
raiſing Merriment, but by telling how ſomebody was 
over-reached in a Bargain by his Father. He was, 
however, a Youth of great Sobriety and Prudence, 
and frequently informed us, how carefully he would 
improve my Fortune. I was not in Haſte to conclude 
the Match, but was ſo much awed by my Parents, 
that I durſt not diſmiſs him, and might perhaps have 


been doomed for ever to the Groſſneſs of Pedlary, aud 


the Jargon of Uſury, had not a Fraud been diſcovered 
in the Settlement, which ſet me tree from the Pro- 
ſecution of proveliing Pride and pecuniary Impu- 
dence. 

{ was afterwards ſix Months without any particu- 
lar Notice, but at laſt became the Idol of the glitter- 
ing Fleſculus, who. Nee the Road of Embroidery 

to 


kd 


had the Honour to lead a- while in Triumph. 
of them I drove from me, by diſcovering, 
had no Taſte or Knowledge in Muſic ; three I dit- 
miſſed, becauſe they were Drunkards; two, becauſe 
they paid their Addreſſes at the ſame Time to other 
Ladies; and fix, becaule they attempted to influence 
my Choice, by bribing my Maid. 
carded at the ſecond Viſit, for obſcene Alluſions ; 
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to all the Fops of his Time, and varied, at Pleaſure, 


the Cock of every Hat, and the Sleeve of every Coat, 
that appeared in faſhionable Aſſemblies. Flaſculus 
made ſome Impreflion on my Heart by a Compliment 
which fe Ladies can hear without Emotion; he 
commended my Skill in Dreſs, my Judgment in fuits 
inz Colours, and my Art in diſpoting Ornaments, 
But Flaſculus was too much en: waved by his own Ele- 
cance, to be ſufficiently attentive to the Duties of a 
Lover, or to pleaſe with varied Praiſe an Ear made 
delicate by Riot of Adulation. He expected to be re- 
paid Part of his Tribute, and ſtaid away three Days, 
becauſe I neg 
Guickly found, that Hliſculus was rather a Rival, thin 
an Admirer ; "and that we ſhould probably live in a 
perpetual Struggle of emulous Finery, and ſpend our 
Lives in Strata ems to be firſt in the Faſhion. 

bad fon after the Honour at a Feaſt of attracting 
the Eyes of Deututus, one of thoſe human Beings, 
whoſe only Happineſs is to dine. Dentatus regaled 
me with foreign Varieties, told me of Meaſures that 
he had Jaid for procuring the beſt Cet in France, and 
entertained ne w. ;th Bills of Fare, preſcribed the Ar- 
rangement of Diſhes, and taught me two Sauces in- 

vented by himſelf, At lengeh, ſuch is the Uncer- 
Ant of human Happinels, 1 declared my Opinion 
toa haſtfly upon a Pie made under his own DiceQion 3 3 


after which he grew o cold and negligent, that he was 


easily diſmiſſed. 
Many other Lovers, or pretended Lovers, I have 


But two 
that they 


T'wo more l diſ- 
and 


5 five, 


i-Cted to take Notice of a new Coat, I. 
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five, for Drollety on Religion. In the latter Part of 
my Reign, I ſentenced two to perpetual Exile, for 
offering me Settlements, by which the Children of 
a former Marriage would have been injured ; four, 
for repreſenting falſely the Value of their Eſtates ; 
three, for concealing their Debts; and one, ſor raiſing 
the Rent of a decrepit "Tenant. 
I have now ſe nt you a Narrative, which the La- 
dies may oppoſe to the Tale cf Hymenæus. I mean 
not to depreciate the Sex, which has produced Poets 
and Philoſophers, Heroes and Martyrs ; but will not 
ſuffer the riſing Generation of Beauties to be dejected 
by partial Satire ; to imagine, that thoſe who cenſure 
them, have not likewiſe their Follies and their Vices. 
I do not yet believe Happineſs unattainable in Marriage, 
though I have never yet been able to find a Man, with 
whom I could prudently venture an inſeparable Union, 
it is neceſſary to expoſe Faults, that their Deformit; 
may be ſeen: but the Reproach ought not to be extend- 
20 beyond the Crime, nor either Sex be condemned, 
becauſe ſome Women, or Men, are indelicate, or 
diſhoneſt: Iam, Ec. 


LET: F ER. XIV, 
Or: COMPLAISANCE and POLITENESS. 


SIR, 

To a tractable Mind and even Temper add the 
Deſire of plealing and the Induftry of a few trifling 
Cares, and you will be reckoned a Man of Com- 
plaiſance. If you conſider the even Temper and 
tractable Mind, without the Appendage of mere 
Complaiſance, you may find it always the ſame, always 
tranquil and ſure, and perhaps avoiding all Occaſions to 
give Offence ; but the complaiſant Man will do ſome- 
thing more for you, He is diſpoſed to think as you 
think, to act as you act; he enters into all your 
Views, and takes an Advantage of the leaſt Occaſion 

3 to 
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to be agreeable to you. In this Light of a proper diſ- 
tinguiſhing Mark ſet upon both Characters, the trac- 
table Mind and even Temper cannot become ſuſpected 
Virtues : They will be always Virtues, whatever Uſe 
they are put to; but who will avouch the ſame for 
Complaifance ? It cannot indeed be a Virtue, but by the 
good Uſe that is made of it. 

You find, that I have diſcuſſed ſuch a Subject better 
than another who has handled the ſame before me; you 
are fond of bearing a Part in my Recreations; you con- 
tribute to make them very agreeable to me, but you do 
not indulge me in any vicious Purſuit; it does not de- 
p:eſs your Spirits to avert from me the Bitterneſs of 
Care, whether in Town or Country ; you never ſtartle 
my Self-Love by a too lively Repreſentation of my 
Faults, and yet you diſplay all your Detic -acy in making 
them known to me; vou aſſiſt me by your Counſels 
with Zeal, vet with Prudence ; you ſtudy my Humour 
to which you oſten ſubject your wen; YOU ſhew Youre 
ſelf to me neither too much nor too little: In ſhort, 
your whole Conduct tends to pleaſe me, though I nei- 
ther have, nor can do any Thing for vou., Theſe are 
Points of an 2miable, rare, and precious Complaiſance, 
and the laudable Effects of the pureſt Friendſhip. 

But J have taken Notice of your Connections with 
that young Lord, whoſe Irregularities are much to the 
Diſhonour of his Family; you fit yourtelf to the Mea- 
fure of all his Iniquitics ; all his Paſſions become yours 
you fing when he fings, and, when he ſwears, you 
ſwear; you encoumage him at the Gaming- Table, and 


you applaud his intemperate and debauched Life; you 
aſſume all his Airs and Manners ; you imitate, beyond 
the Extent of your Abilities, his Foppery and depraved 
= Taſte, Whence, pray, this ſtrange Metamorphoſis ? 


You anſwer me that you muſt be very complaiſant to 


| your Friends; but I muſt tell you that you behave like 
an abominable Sycophant, or hungry Paralite, 


6 That 
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That great and powerful Man is notoriouſly infamous 
for a thouſand bad Qualities and Practices; yet, though 
he may be a dangerous Enemy, ſhall any Perſon, who 
has a Regard for his Re dutation, who values the good 
Name of an honelt Man, mingle with the abject 
Croud of his Adorers, to offer him the Incenſe ot ſer- 
vile Adulation, in Hopes of ſome ignominious Penſion 
or Preferment? Can we find too dithonourable an Epi- 
thet for ſo vile a Shew of Complailance ? 

„ that, in general, Complaiſance is an ex- 

lent Quality, which, rightly applied, will never 
3 the Indignities [ have mentioned ; but it is ne- 
ceſiaty to form a proper Idea of what is commonly 
called Complaiſance. 

Lawful and wel- meaſured Complaiſance is, in Re— 
ard to Baſeneſs, Flattery, and Proſtitution, what a 


voung Lady, quite amiable, and well brought up, is 


to an old Coquet. There, all is inviting, "but all is 
modeſt; all is fine, but all is natural. Hers, all 1s 
| thocking and out of Character. The wide Difference 
between what charms, and what gives Diſguſt, makes 
therefore baſe Flaitery grate upon the nice "Ear, While 
the Tribute of juſt Praiſe is received with pleaſing 
Emotion. 

Ot all good Qualities, there is not one that requires 
a more juit Diſcernment than Complaiſance : 4 too 
little, you are guilty of Rudeneſs; ſhew too much, 
make yourſelt mean and ſervile. "The Medium is a 
Point of nice Circumſpection. 

If a fincere Heart is neceflary for accompanying the 
Act of Pleaſing, if Genius muſt ſhew itſelf in a proper 
Diſcharge of the Buſineſs of Liſe, if a great Stock of 
Patience is required for living in Peace with moſt Men, 


Complaiſance will not be a Virtue of an inferior De- 
gree. The Wan: of Education, the Defire of being 
a devoted bumble Servant, the Fear of Reſtraint, the 
Force of Habit, Aukwardneſs, Self. ſufficiency, and 
Caprice, are the declared Enemies of Fe 
an 
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J am ſurpriſed that the Need we are in of another's 


Complaiſance does not make us more complaiſant. We 
are reſpected, but we are not ſatisfied, being eager to 


examine into the Motives. It we are good and affable, 


let us ſound the Heart; if not, by going farther, we 
might be puniſhed for our Curiolity. 

Complaiſance is neither acquainted with Tyranny 
nor Servitude ; it is neither made for the Potentates of 
the Earth, nor for Slaves: From the former, nothing 
is requ! eg but Goodneſs ; from the latter, nothing but 
Submiſlion. If the Huſband deſerves no better of his 
Wife than by the deſpotic Exerciſe of the Power of his 
Right over her, if he who is only a Superior affects too 


much the Maſter, the Wife, or the Subordinate, may 


comply with their Duty, but what they do ſhews no 
Alacrity, and they never excced the preſcribed Limits. 
Comp! aiſance, put too often to the Telt, would not 
laſt Jong ; and that which is not ſuffciently cannot be 
ſufficiently known, Al] are ſenſible that they ought to 
be mild and complaiſant, and with this View they ſome- 
times ſpend their whole Life in ſtudying the Ceremo— 
nial with whom it is proper for them to begin. 
Suppreſs in the Heart the main Springs that ſet it in 
Motion; I mean Love, Ambition, and Intereſt; and 


you will nnd little Complaiſance; make a written Law 
of them, and you will ſtill find leſs. 


The arrogant Fool, who does not know you, abuſes 
you in Company whom he preſumes to be as little ac- 


| quainted with your real Character, You find thoſe 


en, . 


33 


who 11{e up to juſtify you; he is put to the Bluſh: His 
Inſolence degenerates into Meanneſs; are not you ſuf- 


ficiently revenged ? 
Ancther ſwells himſelf into a gigantic Bulk, or ſoars, 
| baldly adventurous, into the middle Region : He gives 
Jou an Account of his Horſes, Dogs, and Coach: 
This is enough to make him to be thought a great Man. 
| He now and then ſmiles with a Nod or two of the Head, 
| and he is reckoned a very polite Gentleman. He ſpends 
| bis 
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his Money freely, or throws it away in Gaming, and 
he is cried up as the moſt generous and complaiſant 
Man living. Within-Doors, he is applauded, ad- 
mired, and adored. The Moment he has taken Leave 
of his Company, or his Back 1s turned, and he is out 
of Hearing: Lord, what a ſenſeleſs, inſipid Coxcomb 
be is! They abhor his Stupidity and Arrogance, but 
they hunt after his Money. 

There is another Species of Men worſe than the ar- 
rogant; Objects both of Reſpect and Contempt, a ſeem- 
ing Contradiction, but not fo in Reality, I meet with, 
as I oo along, a great and noble Lord, very different 
from the Pagod, juſt mentioned; I give him the Way, 
and perhaps ſalute him. It is my Buſineſs to reſpect 
Grandeur and noble Birth; but I have Reaſons to know 
that he is a bad Man and a Brute, and I therefore hear- 
tily deſj:iſe him: Yet I render all that I owe to Dignity 
and perſonal Character, and fave all the Rights of Sub- 
crdination and Jullice. 

With the Great, Complaiſance is circumſcribed by 
narrow Bounds ; with our Equals, it is Decorum ; with 
our inferiors, it is Policy. 

A ſweet, even, and 'complaifant "Temper, are the 
firſt Qualities required in a young Gentleman. They 
are the Beginnings of his Merit, being the principal 
Parts of Yol:iteneſs; but they do not alone conſtitute 
Politeneſs; there mult be ſtill ſomething which ſome 
call Manner; without which the Whole, though 
otherwiſe well- diſpoſed, would remain rough and un- 
formed. 

Without Politenefs, what will thoſe be fit for, who 
are neither poſſeſied of a ſuperior Genius, nor great 
Talents? You ſpeak neither too loud, nor too often, 
nor too tedioufly, nor from the Purpofe : You are nei- 


ther harſh nor fanciful in your Humour: On all Occa- 
fions you endeavour to make yourſelf agreeable, But 


you are not yet quite the polite Man ; I only gueſs that 
you may. be fo. If, by your perfonal Merit and good 
Qualities, 
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nalities, you have Reaſon to hope for the beſt, ſo 
much the better for vou, it is your own Concern ; but 
begin by ſhewing Politeneſs, it is the Concern of the 
Public. 

It is certain, Politeneſs is not the moſt eſſential Part 
of true Merit; but it is very true, that a polite Manner 
gives a Currency to Merit, and makes it agreeable. 
How ſha!l we give a Proof of Politenefs and Tafte for 
Life, but by our Manner? Age, Situation, Occaſions, 
diſterent Countries, have their peculiar Manner; yet it 
will de ſomething to be polite N Were and always, 
It is an infallible Nleans for pleaſing; but remember 
what is called the Gift of Manner, ſhould be equally 
; underſtood of the Manner of Speaking and Acting : 
D. "ut not but that every Speech, every Action, nas 
a R „anner that inhances its Mietit: You will find it by 
a Cilizent Search after it. To be truly polite is to 
fpcek in obliging Terms all you have to fay, and to em- 
be! with forme Grace every Thi ng you do. 


4 


You aſk me what true Politeneſs is? Janſwer that it 
4 is an Attention by Word and Deed to make others ſa- 
tisficd with us and with themfeives. Politeneſs makes 
© us appear outwardly what we ſhould be inwardly. 
1 Ruſticity, on the contrary, debars us of all eaſy Acceſs 
4 or familiar Intercourſe with Perſons of Delicacy. But, 
8 if a flight Foundation be ſufficient for Politeneſs in Man- 
* ner, it is not ſo with Politeneſs of Mind; the Foundation 


n muſt be deep and firm. Do not fancy that you can 
. learn to pleaſe as another can Jearn a Trade. The 

12 Science of Pleaſing is ſuperior to all others; but to know 
no“ the Art of Pleaſing is not of ſo much Conſequence as to 


know how to pleaſe without Art. 


eat kh 
n. | You till importune me with your Deſire to know in 
= 'what conſiſts that Grace, which adorns our Words and 


Actions? If you are inclined to be polite, ſee and ſtudy 
Zut Polite Perſons; learn from them what you have and 
hat how you oughtto do. When you are well verſed in theſe 
od P articulars, proceed to the Execution; but betray ”- 
ies, © 4 Th 
ies, 
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Air of Study; for 105 110 very ill ſuit the Eaſe that 
charms to ſo gieat a Degree in the polite Gentleman. 

Formeily, to be well with the Fair Sex, a Man was 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf by Sentiments of the Heart, and 
Vivacity of Wit: Since, leſs ſevere in regard to Merit, 
Politeneſs feems the molt neceſſary Qualification to ga 
their Eſteem. 

If there was any Standard we could be directed by 
for regulating Ranks according to Merit, the polite 
XI. wy might be placed immediately after che noble Soul 
and ublime Genius, This third Place ſeems ſufici- 
ently elevated; it depends chiefly on ourſelves ; it is 
ealy to merit and fill it worthi ly; it will procure more 
Eftcem than Ermin and Purple. And indeed, by cu: 
reflecting fo little on the Advantages of Politeneis, fo 
many 1 ykuan of Barbariſms, in Tatte and Manner, 
are ſtill ſeen to prevail in the World. 

I believe this Man to be very honeſt; perhaps alſo he 
is not without fome Wit; but how infipid is his Air, 
how ill he accoſts you, how uncouth and flovenly is 
his Garb, how coarſe are his Expreflions, how heavy 
are all his Actions! If he dines with you, he neither 
knows how to fit nor to eat. The leaſt Cuſtom is neu- 

to him, and every Thing embarrafling. In ferious 
Converiation, he confounds Places, Times, and Per- 
ſons ; in ludicrous, he makes ſome wretched Pun, and 
laughs himſelf with gaping Mouth at it, In ſhort, he 
can neither ſpeak nor bold his Tongue in Seafon, and 
vet is fo ſelf-conceited that he thinks himſelf the only 
Genius and excelling Character of the whole Circle. 

The eſſential Lavy 
Countries, but more ſubject than all other Laws to lo- 

cal Cuſtom; and Cuſtoms are every-where different 
f can therefore preſcribe you no other Rules for o- 
liteneſs than the two following : : They are «tf 


Times and of all Places: “ Sce the World and 5 Fes 
LETTE! 


3 of Politeneſs are the ſame for al! 
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IL. E TT ER XV. 


On the ridiculous Behaviour of the (FR. E A 7 au. 1 CouR- 


TIERS, and the Danger and Fill; of afjeciating with 
them. 


Sn, 


Liberty contributes very much to the Happineſs of 
Life, and the moſt eaſy Way to acquire it is to de- 
ſpiſe Fortune, and to accuſtom one's ſelf early to 
value Things at no more than what they are worth, 
and not to think the Lot of great Men either more 
happy, or more to be eſteemed, than that of private 
Men. When a Man has fixed Br ounds to his Wiſkes, 

and values others according to the Share they have more 
or leſs of Virtue, the Condition of the Great no longer 
dazzles his Eyes; he looks on them from the only 
right Point of View, and fees nothing in them of what 
fo much ſtrikes the Eyes of the Vulgar. A true Philo- 
ſopher knows but one ſingle Advantage that great Men 
have, an Advantage which, nevertheleſs, they know 
not how to improve, but deſpiſe. He envies them 
neither their Riches, nor their Honour, nor their Offi- 
ces, nor their Palaces, nor their Banquets; but he 
' wiſhes it was in his Power, as it is in theirs, to re- 
'ward Men of Merit : If he was in their Place, he would 
do the only Thing which they omit doing, and would 
' omit every Thing which they do. 
| Wheever knows what great Men are, knows that, 
in general, they have all the Faults that are capable 
of obſtructing the Happineſs of thoſe who adhere to 
them, or are : obliged to depend on them. Common 
the hizher 2 2 Man is raiſed, the more Right he thinks 


he has to deceive other Men. When he has Occaſion 


for them, he amuſes them with fair Promiſes, but, 
when they ſhould be performed, they vaniſh, 


. Great Men are as ungrateful as they are inſincere; 
b 


ey Vas a thouſand Ways to rid themſelves of a 
. 
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Man who has done them good Service, when he ca- 
be no longer uſeful to them. They diſguſt him, de- 
ſpiſe him; give him cruel Mortifications, and, in ſhort, 
act ſuch a Part, that the Man thinks himſelf very 
happy to be quit of them. He is ſucceeded by another, 
who holds his Place no longer than needs mult ; for 
whatever Service he does, how punctually ſoever he 


diſcharges his Duty, a Day will come when he tov, | 


Every 


Mall be caſhiered as well as his Predeceſtor : 


Moment of the Time that was to eſtabliſh his Fortune, 
accelerates his Ruin; and when he thinks he has done 


the beſt that he could do, that Inſtant he is diſgraced, 
Great Men ſeldom chuſe Perſons of much Merit for 
their Friends, either for Want of Diſcernment, or be- 
cauſe the Company of Men of Virtue ſeems as a Cut“ 
to them, and becauſe they are aſtaid of their Advice, 
Which is a Sort of Reproach for their Miſconduct. The); 
repoſe a Confidence in thoſe who have not Qualities 
worthy of it. They, alfo, fancy themſelves wiſer than 
all other Men, and grant their Friendſhip to Perſons 


for the Sake of having Flatterers, rather than Friends. 


How much ſoever the Great find their Advantage in 
appearing the very Reverſe of what they are in Reality, 
yet this Vanity is ſuch, that it beguiles and perſuades 
them that they poſſeſs the moſt uncommon Qualities 
of the Mind, though frequently they cannot conceal the 
| Malignity of their Hearts. The Pleaſure they feel in 
ſhewing their Superiority over Perſons that approach 
them, induces them to rail and back-bite, and nothing 
is ſafe from the Virulence of their Tongues. 5 They 
cannot, ſays the wiſe Bruyere, conceal their Malice, 
their extravagant Propenſity to laugh at another Man's 
Expence, and to throw out Ridicule often when there 
is no Foundation for it. Theſe fine Talents are dit- 
cerned in them at firſt Sight, and no doubt admirable 
Talents they are for entangling a Cully, and making 
a Fool of any one that was no better before ; but they 
are fill more likely to deprive them of all the Pleaſure 


* 
enſ; 


whic! | 
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which they might reap from a Man of Wit, who 
could turn and wind himſelf a thouſand agreeable and 
pleaſant Ways, if the dangerous Humour of Corrtiers 
did not engage him to be referved; For, in Oppoſition 
to that, he puts on a ſerious Air, in which he intren- 
ches himſelf, and acts his Part ſo well, that the Railers, 
il}-diſpoſed as they are, can have no Reaſon to laugh at 
bim.“ One of the greateſt Mortifications for thoſe 
Men, of any Spirit, who are attached to the Great, is 
to be ſubject to their Jokes, which are more cutting, 
becauſe the Air of Superiority, and ſometimes of Con- 
tempt, which accompanies them, gives them a Bitter- 
nels, which they would not be tinctured with, if they 
were vented by private Perſons. There are Men of 
ſuch a mean ſervile Temper, that they ſooth the Great 
in the Vice of ſcandaliſing Perſons of the greateſt 
Worth by barbarous Expreſſions and cruel Banter : 
They applaud what they ovght to condemn, and their 
fordid Flattery entails Perpetuity on a Fault, which 
might, in Proceſs of Time, be by virtuous Counſel cor- 
recied, If Great Men did but know how much they 
ſuffer in the Opinion of other Men, by endeavouring 
to make them ridiculous, and to what a Depree they 
make themſelves hated by them ; they would, perhaps, 
have ſo much Regard for themſelves, as not to involve 
themſelves in the public Hatred, for the Sake of in- 
venting a Joke, which is often a bad one, and always 
unworthy of their Quality, and of that Decorum which 
they ought to keep up. 

When we are with great Men whom we are deſirous 
of pleaſing, it is not enough to forbear ſaying Things 
to them which may diſoblige them, but we mult be 
pools commending them; and, even though we 
ice nothing in them that is Praiſe-worthy, we muſt ne- 
vertheleſs applaud them, and aſcribe Virtues to them, 
bf which they have the leaſt Share. We need be un- 
* no Apprehenſion of any Danger from their being 


. * 3 Fu 

enſible that they do rot deſerve it. en bas judi- 
4 * i "x N * 
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cioully remarked, that there is no Praiſe which come: 
amils to ſuch as are inveſted with a Power equal to that | 
of the Gods. 
a Man of Wiſdom and Virtue to approve what ought | 
to be condemned |! 
Reaſon and Wiſdom are, as it were, Incumbrance; 
upon ſuch as think to make their Fortune under the Pro- | 


tection of great Men; for they ſhew them every Mi- 


ment how ridiculous, nay, how criminal, ſuch Beha- 


viour is; and yet they are obliged to act as they do, or | 


they mult renounce their Hopes. 


What a ſad Employment mutt it be tor | 


The Submiſſion, paid to great Men by thoſe WhO 
approach them, is beyond Imagination. The Soul © 
a Courtier only acts, or rather thinks according to thy 
' Impreſſions which it receives from the Sovereign, hs 
Miniſters, or Favourites. 


The Complaiſance that muſt be paid to a Court, 


almoſt deprives the Underſtanding of its Operations, 
and puts Courtiers upon doing Things which are ſome— 
times crvel, and ſometimes pitiful], often ridiculous, 
and ſeldom rational. Diomſius the Younger havin: 
drank Wine to ſuch a Degree, that he was alm«: 
blind, his Courtiers pretended to be all blind; the 
joſtled one another, and often ſuffered themſelves to 
be thrown down. The moſt artful of them alſo made 
Bumps in their Forcheads, and, every now and then, 
pretended at Table, that they could not ſee the Dithes, 
Some even affected to be fo ſhort-ſighted, that they 
could not ſce the King, or placed themſelves in a Si— 
tuation to receive his Spittle. Becauſe Alexander 1. 
Great carried his Head leaning upon one Shoulder, a! 
his Courtiers did the ſame. "The French cut their Hair 
very ſhort in the Reign of Francis the Firſt, becaule 
that Prince, by Reaſon of a Wound, which he had 
received in his Head, was obliged to have his Hair cut 
in the ſame Manner. In the teigns of Francis the 
Firſt and Leis the Fourteenth, all the Courtiers If 

fected 
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e<ted to be Men of Learning, for they knew that thoſe 
Princes loved and protected the Sciences. 

The Court Asr is fo contagious, it inſpires ſuch a 
Meanneſs of Spirit, it accuſtoms People to fo abſolute a 
Vaſiataze, that the Philoſophers who long frequented 
it have commonly loſt their Virtue: Few of them had 
the WitJom of Sn or the Steadineſs of Calrfthines ;; 
but, on the contrary, debaſed themſelves, and ruined 
their Reputation by their laviſh Flatteries of their So— 
veteigns. Anaximander, being with levander the Great, 
and hearing a terrible Clap of Thunder, defired that 
Prince to be ſo good to own to him, if it was not he 
tnat, in Quality of Tapes Son, had thundered fo 
loudly, Pliny the Younger, in his Panegyric on Trajan, 
wiſhed, in the City of Rome, that the Gods would imi- 

tate Cz/ar, and propoſe him to themſelves for a Model. 
Trumianus, that great Civilian, that wiſe Legiſlator, of- 
ten ſaid to 7 ian, that he was continually afraid he 

ſhould fee him carried up to Heaven when be Jeaſt thought 
of it. Such Sayings as theſe ſhew to what a Degree Per- 

ſons who paſs for the wiſeſt Men are capable, 1 will not 
ſay of flattering, but of cringing and lying, when a Court 
Life has robbed them of their Virtue. What Treaſure 
is there that can make them Amends for the Lofs of 
that Virtue, without which all the Subſtance they 
have. acquired cannot make them happy ? 

Would it not be a hundred Times better for a Phi- 
loſopher to live in a Tub, like furly Dizzcrmer, and pre- 
ſerve his Honeſty, than to Uwell in a ſtately Palace, 
where he is liable every Moment to loſe the Fruits of his 

painful Study? Dregenes judged very wiſely, when he 
: blamed Ari/tipprs tor his eager Purſuit of a Court Life, 
and Ari/tippus made a very bad Excuſe for himſelf : 
If Ariſtippus (ſaid Diogenes) could be contented with 
*Pulſe, he would not make his Court to Kings. Ari/- 
tippus anſwered, If Diogenes knew how to make his 
Court to a King, he would ſoon be out of Conceit with 
Pulſe. I take 4ri/tipprs's Anſwer to be altogether unbe- 

| coming 
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coming a Philoſopher ; for it ſays not more or leſs, than 


that, it Diogenes had known what it was to cat and drit- 
well, at the Expence of his Liberty and the Hazard of h. 
Virtue, Pulſe would have been nauſeous to him. Be- 
ſides the Indecency there was in what Ari/?7ppres ſail, 
the Argument was unjuſt ; for it is certain that a Man 
may know how to make his Court to Kings, and yet 
think himſelf more happy in feeding on Pulſe than turn- 
ing Courtier. Whoever is cured of Ambition, an 


knows the Evils which are the Conſequences of tha: 


Paſſion, will always think ſo too; For one happy Man 
at Court there are five hundred unhappy ;- and Lc: -- 
tins had Reaſon on his Side, when he placed all ite 
Torments of Hell in the Hearts of the Ambitious, Ac 
cording to him, the Sy/7phus of Hell is the Man's N. 
whom we ſce in Lite ſervilely petitioning the People 
the Faſces and the Axe, and who expoſes himſelf to irc. 
Rebuffs to return home full of Hopes and Fears, af.er ma- 
king Intereſt for a Government which has nothing bu! 
an empty Name. to aſpire, without Succeſs, to t. 
Power of commanding, and to miſcarry, even aße 
ſuffering the greateſt Indignity and Cruelty to attain it. 
is like the Labour-in-vain of the unhappy Wretch, d. 
rolls a great Stone up a Hill, which, when it is at the 
Top, continually tumbles back again, and forces bin 
to renew his painful Talk. 


F 


On CONVERSATION. 


SIR, 


None of the Defires dilated by Vanity is more ge- 
neral, or leſs blameable, than that of being diſtinguiſh: 
ed for the Arts of Converſation. Other Accompliſh- 
ments may be poſſeſſed without Opportunity of exertin! 


them, or wanted without Danger that the Defect can 
often 


e ge. 
uiſh. 
pliſh- 
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It can 
often 
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gen be remarked ; but, as no Man can live otherwiſe 
than in an Hermitage without hourly Pleature or Vex- 
ation from the F onunets or Neglect ot thoſe about him, 
the Faculty of giving Pleaſure is of continual Uſe, Few 
are more frequently envied than thoſe who have the 
Power of forcing Attention wherever they come, whoſe 
Entrance is conſidered as a Promiſe of Felicity, and 
whoſe Departure is lamented, like the Receſs of the Sun 
from northern Climatcs, as a Privation of all that en- 
livens Fancy and inſpires Gaicty. 

It is apparent, that, for Excellence in this valuable 
Art, ſome peculiar Qualifications are neceſſary ; for 
every one's Experience will inform him, that the Plea- 
ſure which Men are able to give in Converſation holds 
no ſtated Proportion to their Knowledge or Vines: 
Many find their Way to the Tables and the Patties of 
thoſe who never conſider them as of the leaſt Importance 
in any other Place: We have all, at one Time or other, 
been content to love thoſe whom we could not efteem ; 
and been periuaded to try the dangerous Experiment of 
admitting him for a Companion whom we knew to be 
too ignorant for a Counſellor, and too treacherous for 


a Friend. 


I queſtion whether ſome Abatement of Character is 


not neceſſary to general Acceptance: Few ſpend their 


Time with much Satisfaction under the Eye of incon- 
teſtable Superiority z and therefore, among thoſe, whoſe 
Preſence is courted at Aſſemblies of Jollity, there are 
ſeldom found Men eminently diſtinguiſhed for Powers 


or Acquiſitions. The Wit, whoſe Vivacity condemns 
lower Tongues to Silence; the Scholar, whoſe Know- 
ledge allows every Man to fancy that he inſtructs him; 
the Critic, who ſuffers no Fallacy to paſs undetected; 
and the Reaſoner, who condemns the Idle to Thought, 
and the Negligent to Attention; are generally praiſed 
and feared, reverenced and avoided, 


He that would pleaſe muſt rarely aim at ſuch Excel- 


lence as depreſſes his Hearers in their own Opinion, or 


debars 
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debars them from the Hope of contributing reciprocali! 

to the Entertainment of the Company. Merriment, 
extorted by Sallies of Imagination, Sprightlineſs of Re- 
mark, or Quickneſs of Reply, is too often what th: 

Tais call the Sardinian Laughter ; a Diſtortion of the 

Face without Gladneſs of Heait. 


For this Reaſon, no Style of Converſation is morc | 


W acceptable than the Narrative. He who 
has ſtored his Memory with flight Annecdotes, pil- 
vate Incidents, and perſonal Particulatities, feldon! 
fails to find his Audience favourable. Almoſt ever: 
Man liſtens with Eagerneſs to cotemporary Hiſtory; 
for almoſt every Man has ſome real or imaginary 
Connection with a celebrated Character, and ſome 
Deſire to oppoſe or advance a riſing Name. Va- 
nity oſten co-operates with Curioſity : He that is 1 
Hearer in one Place qualifies himſelt to become a OpCake! 
in another; for, though he cannot comprehend 
Series of Argument, or tranſport the volatile Spi 

of Wit without Evaporation, he yet thinks himit 1 
able to treaſure up the various Incidents of a Stor, 
and pleaſes his Hopes with the Information Which he 
ſhall give to ſome inſerior Society. 

Narratives are for the moſt Part heard without Envr : 
becauſe they are not ſuppoſed to imply any intelieCtua. 
Qualities above the common Rate: To be acquaint 
with Facts not echoed by plebeian Mouths may happen 
to one Man as well as to another; and to relate them, 
when they are known, has in Appearance ſo little Dis- 
ficulty, that every one concludes himſelf equal to tix 
Taſk, 

But it is not eaſy, and in favs Situations of Life not 
poſſible, to accumulate ſuch a Stock of Materials as may 
ſupport the Expence of continual Narration; and it irc- 


quently happens, that they who attempt this Method «i | 


ingratiating themſelves, pleaſe only at the firſt Inter- 
view; and, for Want of new Supplies of Intelligence, 
wear out their Stories by continual Repetition. 

Tes 
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There would be, therefore, little Hope of obtaihing 
the Praiſe of a good Companion, were it not to be 
gained by more compendious Methods; but ſuch is the 
Kindneſs of Mankind to all, except thoſe who aſpire 
to real Merit and rational Dignity, that every Under- 
ſtanding may find ſome Way to excite Benevolence, 
and whoever is not envied may learn the Art of pro- 
curing Love: We are willing to admire ; we favour 
the Mirth or Officiouſneſs that ſollicits our Regary, 
but oppoſe the Worth or Spirit that inforces 1t, 

The firſt Place among thoſe that pleaſe, becauſe 
they defire only to pleaſe, is due to the merry Fellow, 
whoſe Laugh is loud and whoſe Voice is ftrong ; who 
is ready to echo every Jeſt with obſtreperous Appro- 
bation, and countenance every Frolie with Vocifera- 
tions of Applauſe, It is not neceſſary to a merry Fellow 
to have in himſelf any Fund of Jocularity or Force of 
Conception; it is ſuffictent that he appears in the 
higheſt Exultation of Gladue's; for the greater Part 
of Mankind are gay or ſerious by Infection, and follow, 
without Reſiſtance, the Attraction of Example, 

Next to the merry Pellnv is the goaod-natured Man; 
a Being generally without Benevolence, or any other 
Virtue, than ſuch as Indolence and Inſenſibility con- 


fer. The Characteriſtic of a good-natured Man is to 


bear a Joke; to fit unmoved and unaffected amidft 
Noiſe and Turbulence, Profaneneſs, and Obſcenity z 
to hear every Tale without Contradiction; to endure 
Inſult without Reply ; and to follow the Stream of 
Folly, whatever Courſe it ſhall happen to take. The 


' good-natured Man is commonly the Darling of the 
petty Wits, with whom they exerciſe themſelves in 
the Rudiments of Raillery; for he never takes Advan- 
tage of Failings, nor diſconcerts a puny Satiriſt with 
unexpected Sarcaſms; but, while the Glaſs continues 
to circulate, contentedly bears the Expence of unin- 
terrupted Laughter, and retires rejoicing at his own 
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'The modeſt Man is a Companion of a yet lower 
Rank, whole only Power of giving Pleaſure is not to 
interrupt it. The madeſt Men ſatisfies himſelf with 
peaceful Silence, which all his Companions are candid 
enough to conſider as proceeding not from Inability to 
ſpeak, but Willingneſs to hear. 

Many, without being able to attain any general 


Character of Excellence, have ſome ſingle Ait of 


Entertainment, which ſerves them as a Paſſport through 
the World. One I have known for fifteen Yeats the 
Darling of a weekly Club, becauſe every Night, pre- 
ciſely at Eleven, he begins his favourite Song, and, 
during the vocal Performance, by corceſpondent Mo- 
tions of his Hand, chalks out a Giant upon the Wall. 
Another has endeared himſelf to a long Succeſſion of 
Acquaintances by fitting among them with his Wir 
reverſed ; another by contriving to ſmut the No'e «©: 
any Stranger who was to be initiated in the Club; 


another by purring like a Cat, and then pretending to 


be frighted ; and another by yelping like a Hound, and 


calling the Drawers to drive out the Dog. 

Such are the Arts by which Chearfulneſs is promoted, 
and ſometimes Friendſhip eſtabliſhed; Arts which thoſe 
that deſpiſe them ſhould not rigorouſly blame, except 
when they are practiſed at the Expence of Innocence; 
for it is always neceſſary to be loved, but not alway: 
neceſſary to be reverenced. 


LETTER XVII. 
On PASSIONATE PERSONS. 


SIR, 

It is a vulgar Notion, and worthy of the Vulgar, 
for it is both falſe and abſurd, That paſſionate Peop!: 
are the beſt-natured People in the Nord. They, are 3 
« little baſty, it is true; a Trifle will put them in 2 
Fury; they neither know nor care what they ſay 
or do; but then, as ſoon as it is over, they are ex- 
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{© tremely ſorry and penitent for any Injury or Miſchief 
they did,” This Panegyric on theſe choleric good- 
natured People, when examined and ſimplified, a- 
mounts in plain common Senfe and Engliſb to this: 
'Uhat they are goodenatured when they are not ill- 
natured ; and that, when in their Fits of Rage they 
have ſaid or done I hings that have brought them to 
Gaol or the Gallows, they are extremely ſorry for it. 
It is indeed highly probable that they are; but where is 
the Reparation to thoſe whoſe Reputations, Limbs, or 
Lives they have either wounded or deſtroyed ? This 
Concern comes too late, and is only for tt emſelves: 
Selt-love was the Cauſe of the Injury, and is the only 
Motive of the Repentance. 

Had theſe furious People real CGood-nature, their 
firſt Offence would be their laſt z and they would re- 
ſolve at ali Events never to relapſe : Ihe Moment 
they felt their Choler riling, they would injoin them- 


ſelves an abſolute Silence and Inaction, and by that 


ſudden Check rather expoſe themſelves to momentary 


| Ridicule (which by the Way would be followed by 


univerſal Applauſe) than run the leaſt Riſque of being 
Irreparably miſchievous. 

I know it is ſaid in their Behalf, that this Impulſe to 
Warmth is conſtitutionally fo ſudden and fo ſtrong, 
that they cannot ſtifle it even in its Birth: But Expe- 
rience ſhews us that this Allegation is notoriouſly falſe; 
for we daily obſerve that theſe ſtormy Perſons both can 
and do lay thoſe Guſts of Paſſion, when awed by Re- 
ſpe, reſtrained by Intereſt, or intimidated by Fear. 
The moſt outrageous Furioſo does not give a Looſe to his 
Anger in the Preſence of his Sovereign or his Miſtreſs; 
nor the expectant Heir in Preſence of the peevith Dotard 
from whom he hopes for an Inheritance. The ſolli- 
citing Courtier, though perhaps under the ſtrongeſt Pro- 
vocations, from unjuſt Delays and broken Promiſes, 
calmlv ſwallows his unavailing Wrath, diſguiſes it even 
under Smiles, and gently waits for more favourable 
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Moments; nor does the Criminal fly in a Paſſion at 


his Judge or his Jury. 

There is then but one ſolid Excufe to be alledged in 
Favour of theſe People ; and, if they will frankly.urge 
it, I will candidly admit it, becauſe it points out its 


own Remedy: I mean, let them fairly confeſs them- 


ſelves mad, as they moſt unqueſtionably are; for what 
Plea can thoſe who are frantic ten Times a Day bring 


againſt Shaving, Bleeding, and a dark Room, when ſo 


many much more harmleſs mad Men are confined in their 


Cells at Bedlam, for being mad only once in a Moon ? 
Nay, I have been aſſured by the late ingenious Doctor 
Atonro, that ſuch of his Patients who were really of 
a good-natured Diſpoſition, and who, in their lucid 
Intervals, were allowed the Liberty of walking about 
the Hoſpital, would frequently, when they found the 
previous Symptoms of their returning Madneſs, volun- 
tarily apply for Confinement, conſcious of the Miſchief 
which they might poſſibly do, if at Liberty. If thoſe 
who pretend not to be mad, but who really are fo, had 
the ſame Fund of Good- nature, they would make the 
ſame Application to their Friends, it they have any. 

There is in the Menagiana a very pretty Story of one 
of theſe angry Gentlemen, which ſets their Exiravagan- 
Cy in a very ridiculous Light. 


Two Gentlemen were riding together, one of whom, 


who was a choleric one, happened to be mounted on 4 
high-mettled Horſe : "The Horſe grew a little trouble- 
ſome, at which the Rider grew very angry, and whipped 
and ſpurred him with great Fury; to which the Horſe, 
almoſt as wrong-headed a> his Maſter, replied with 
Kicking and Plunging. The Companion, concerned 
for the Peer and 1 of the Folly of his Friend, 


ſaid to him coolly, “ Be qui-t, be quiet, and ſhew 
« yourſelf the wiſer of the two.“ 

This Sort of Madneſs, for I will call it by no other 
Name, flows from various Cauſes, of which I ſhall now 


enumerate the moſt general. 
Light 
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Light unballaſted Heads are very apt to be overſet by 
every Guſt or even Breeſe of Paſſion; they appreciate 
Things wrong, and think every Thing of Importance 
but what really is ſo: Hence thoſe frequent and ſudden 
Tranſitions from hilly Joy to ſillier Anger, according as 
the preſent filly Humour is gratified or thwarted. This 
is the never failing Characteriſtic of the uneducated 
Vulgar, who often, in the ſame half Hour, fight with 


Fury and ſhake Hands with Affection. Such Heads. 


give themſelves no Time to reaſon; and, if you attempt 
to reaſon with them, they think you rally them, and 
reſent the Affront. They are, in ſhort, over-grown 
Children, and continue fo in the moſt advanced Age. 
Far be it from me to inſinuate, what ſome ill-bred 
Perſons have bluntly aſſerted, that this in general ts the 


Caſe of the faireit Part of our Species, "whoſe great 


Vivacity does not always allow them Time to reaſon 


conſequentially, but hurries them into Teſtinefs upon 


the leaſt Oppoſition to their Will: But at the ſame 
Time, with all the Partiality which J have for them, 
and nobody can have more than J have, I muſt con- 
teſs, that, in all their Debates, I have much more 
admired the Copiouineſs of their Rhetoric than the 
Concluſiveneſs of their Logic. 

People of ſtrong animal Spirits, warm Conſtitutions, 
and a cold Genius (a moſt unfortunate and ridiculous, 
though common Compound) are molt iraſcible Ant- 
mals, and very dangerous in their Wrath: They are 
active, puzzling, blundering 7, and petulantly enterpri- 
ſing and perſevering : They are impatieut of the leaſt 
Contradiction, having neither Arguments nor Words 


to reply with; and the animal Part of their Compoſi- 


tion burſts out into furious Exploſions, which have 
often miſchievous Conſequences. Nothing is too out- 
rageous or criminal for them to ſay or do in theſe Fits; 


but, as the Beginning of their Frenzy is eaſily diſcover- 


| able by their glaring Eves, inflamed Countenances, and 


rapid Motions, the Company, as Conſervators af the 
O 3 Peace 
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Peace {which by the Way every one is, till the Autho— 
rity of a Magiſtrate can be procured) ſhould forcibly 
ſeize theſe Madmen, and confine them, in the mean 
Time, in ſome dark Cloſet, Vault, or Coal- hole. 

Men of nice Honour, without one Grain of common 
Honeſtly (for ſuch there are) are wonderfully combulſ- 
tible: The honourable is to ſupport and protect the 
diſhoneſt Part of their Character. "Ihe Conſciouſneſs 
of their Guilt makes them both ſore and jealous, 

There is another very iraſcible Sort of human Ani— 
mals, whoſe Madneſs proceeds from Pride. Theſe are 
generally the People who, having juſt Fortunes ſuffci- 
ent to live idle and uſeleſs to Society, create themſelves 
Gentlemen, and are ſcrupulouſly tender of the Rank 
and Dignity, which they have not. They require the 
more Reſpect, from being conſcious that they have no 
Right to any. They conſtrue every Thing into a 
Slight, aſk Explanations with Heat, and miſunderſtand 
them with Fury: * Who are you? What are you; 
„Do you know whom you ſpeak to? I'll teach you 
** to be ſo inſolent to a Gentleman,” are their daily 
Idioms of Speech, which frequently end in Aſſault and 
Battery, to the, great Emolument of the Round- houſe 
and Crown- office. | 

I have known many young Fellows who, at their fi: {t 
Setting out in the World, or in the Army, have ſimula— 
ted a Paſſion which they did not feel, merely as an Indi- 
cation of Spirit, which Word is falſly looked upon as 
ſy nonymous with Courage. They drels and look tierce, 
fwear enormouſy and rage furiouſly, ſeduced by that 
popular Word Sp:rit. But I beg Leave to inform theſe 
young Gentlemen, whoſe Error I compaſſionate, that the 
true Spirit of a rational Being conſiſts in cool and ſteady 
Reſolution, which can only be the Reſult of Reflection 
and Virtue, | 

Our great Creator has wiſely given us Paſſions to 
rouſe us into Action, and to engage our Gratitude to 
him, by the Pleaſures they procure us ; but, at the ſame 

Time, 
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Time, he has kindly given us Reafon ſufficient, if we 
will but give that Reaſon fair Play, to controul thoſe 
Paſſions; and has delegated Authority to ſay to them, 
as he faid to the Waters, Thus far ſball ye ge, and no 


farther. The angry Man is his own ſevereſt Formen- 


tor; his Breaſt knows no Peace, while his raging Paſ- 
tions are reſtrained by no Senſe of either religious or 
moral Duties. What would be his Caſe, if his unforgiv= 
ing Example (if I may uſe ſuch an Expreſſion) were fol- 
lowed by his all-merciful Maker, whoſe Forgiveneſs 
he can only hope for, in Proportion as he himlelf for- 
gives and loves his Fellow-creatures ? 


F 
On CivILITY ond GOOD-BREEDING. 


SIR, 


Civility and Good-breeding are generally thought, and 


often uſed, as ſynonymous Terms; but are by no 
Means ſo, 


Good. breeding neceſſarily implies Ciuility; but Civility 


does not reciprocally imply God. breeding. T he for- 
mer has its intrinſic Weight and Value, which the 
latter always adorns, and often doubles, by its Work- 
manſhip. 

To ſacrifice one's own Self- love to other People's is 
a ſhort, but, I believe, a true Definition of Civility; to 
do it with Eaſe, Propriety, and Grace is Goed-breeding. 
The one is the Reſult of Good- nature; the other of 


good Senſe, joined to Experience, Obſervation, and 
Attention. 


A Ploughman will be cv/, if he is good-natured ; 
but cannot be zwell-bred : A Courtier will be well- bred, 


though perhaps without Good-nature, it he has but 
good denſe, 


O 4 Flattery 
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Flattery is the Diſgrace of Good: hre, g, as Bruta- 
lity often is of Truth and Sincerity: Gozod- breeding is 
the middle Point between thoſe two odious Extremes. 

Ceremony is the Superſtition of &@2d-breeding, as well 
as of Religion; but yet, being an Out-work to both, 
thould not be abſolutely demoliſhed. It is always, to 
a certain Degree, to be complied with, though deſpiſed 
hy thoſe who think, becauſe admired and reſpected by 
thoſe who do not. | 

The mot perfect Degree of Good-breeding, as I have 
already hinted, is only to be acquired by great Know- 
ledge of the World and keeping the beſt Company. It 
is not the Object of mere Speculation, and cannot be 
exactly defined, as it conſiſts in a Fitneſs, a Propriety 
of Words, Actions, and even Looks, adapted to the 
infinite Variety and Combinations of Perſons, Places, 
and Things. It is a Mode, not a Subſtance; for what 
is Con- breeding at St. James's would paſs for Foppery 
or Banter in a remote Village; and the home ſpun C:- 
»ility of that Village would be conſidered as Brutality 
at Court, 

A cloiſtered Pedant may form true Notions of Civi- 
{ity ; but if, amidſt the Cobwebs of his Cell, he pre- 
tends to ſpin a ſpeculative Syſtem of God. breeding, he 
will not be leſs abſurd than his Predeceſſor, who judi- 
ciouily undertook to inſtruct Hannibal in the. Art of 
War. The molt ridiculous and moſt awkward of Men 


are, therefore, the ſpeculatively well-bred Monks of al! 


Religions and all Profeſſions. 
Gocd breeding, like Charity, not only covers a Mul- 
titude of Faults, but, to a certain Degree, ſupplies the 


Want of ſome Virtues. In the common Intercourſe 


of Life it acts Good-nature, and often does what 
Good- nature will not always do; it keeps both Wits 


and Fools within thoſe Bounds of Decency, which the: | 


former are apt to tranſgreſs, and which the latter never 
know. Courts are unqueſtionably the Scats of Good- 
breeding, and mult neceſſarily be fo, otherwiſe they would 

be 
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he the Seats of Violence and Deſolation : There all the 
Paſhons are in the higheſt State of Fermentation: All 
purſue what but few can obtain, and many ſeek what 
but one can enjoy ; Goad-breeding alone reſtrains their 
Exceſſes. There, if Enemies did not embrace, they 
would {tab ; there, Smiles are oſten put on to conceal 
Tears; there, mutual Services are profeſſed, while 
mutual Injuries are intended; and, there, the Guile of 
the Serpent ſimulates the Gentleneſs of the Dove. All 
this, it is true, at the Expence of Sincerity; but, upon 
the Whole, to the Advantage of ſocial Intercourſe in 
general. 

I would not be mifapprehended, and ſuppoſed to re- 
commend Gd breeding, thus prophaned and proſtitu— 
ted, to the Purpoſes of Guilt and Perhdy ; but I think 
I may juſtly infer from it, to what a Degree the Accom- 
pliſhment of Gad breeding muſt adorn and inforce Vir- 
tue and Truth, when it can thus ſoften the Outrages 
and Deformity of Vice and Falſhood. 

I am ſorry to be obliged to conſeſs, that my native 
Country is not, perhaps, the Seat of Geod. breeding; 
though I really believe that it yields to none in hearty 
and ſincere Cvility, as far as Civility is (and to a cer- 
tain Degree it is) an inferior moral Duty of doing as 
one would be done by. If France excceds us in that 
Particular, the incomparable Author of L Eſprit des 
Loix accounts ſor it very impartially, and I believe very 
truly: + If my Countrymen (ſays he) are the beft-bred 
« People in the World, it is only becauſe they are the 
« vaineſt.“ It is certain, that their Good: breeding and 
Attentions, by flattering the Vanity and Self-love of 
others, repay their own with Intereſt, It is a general 
Commerce, uſually carried on by a Barter of Attentions, 
and often without one Grain of ſolid Merit, by Way 
of Medium, to make-up the Balance. 

It were to be wiſhed that Good-breeding were in ge- 
neral thought a more eſſential Part of the Education of 
our Youth, eſpecially of 3 than at preſent 
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it ſeems to be: It might even be ſubſtituted in the Room 
of ſome academical Studies, that take up a great Deal 
of Time to very littie Purpoſe ; or, at leaſt, it might 
uſefully ſhare ſome of thoſe many Hours that are fo fre- 
quently employed upon a Coach-box or in Stables. 
Surely thoſe, who by their Rank and Fortune are called 
to adorn Courts, ought at leaſt not to diſgrace them by 
theic Manners, 

Put I obſerve with Concern, that it is the Faſhion for 
our Youth of both Sexes to brand God-breeding with 
the Name of Ceremony and Formality : As ſuch, they 
ridicule and explode it ; and adopt in its Stead an of- 
fenſive Careleſſneſs and Inattention, to the Diminution, 
I will venture to ſay, even of their own Pleaſures, if 
they know what true Pleaſures are, 

Love and Friendſhip neceſſarily produce, and juſtly 
authoriſe, Familiarity z but then Gvoed-breeding mult 
mark out its Bounds ; for I have known many a Paſ- 
ſion and many a Friendſhip degraded, weakened, and at 
Jaſt (it I may uſe the Expreffion } wholly /atterned away, 
by an unguarded and illiberal Familiarity. Nor is 
(7294-Lreeding leſs the Ornament and Cement of com- 
mon ſocial Life: It connects, it endears, and, at the 
ſame Time that it indulges the juſt Liberty, reſtrains 
that indecent Licentiouſneſs of Converſation, which 
alienates and provokes. Great Talents make a Man 
famous, great Merit makes him reſpected, and great 
Learning makes him eſteemed ; but Geod-breeding alone 
can make him be loved. 

I recommend it in a more particular Manner to my 
Country-women, as the greateſt Ornament to ſuch of 
them as have Beauty, and the ſafeſt Refuge for thoſe 
who have not. It facilitates the Victories, decorates 
the Triumphs, and ſecures the Conqueſts of Beauty ; 
or in ſome Degree atones for the Want of it. It al- 
moſt deifies a fine Woman, and procures Reſpect at 
]-aſt to thoſe who have not Charms enough to be ad- 
mired, x | 


Upon 
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Upon the Whole, though Good-breeding cannot, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, be called a Virtue, yet it is produe- 
tive of ſo many good Effects, that, in my Opinion, 
it may juſtly be reckoned more than a mere Accom- 
pliſnment. 


LET FER MX. 


On FOLLY. 


rn, 

Moſt People complain of Fortune, ſew of Nature; 
and, the kinder they think the latter has been to them, 
the more they murmur at what they call the Injuſtice 
of the former, 

Why have not I the Riches, the Rank, the Power 
of ſuch and ſuch, is the common Expoſtulation with 
Fortune ; but why have not I the Merit, the Talents, 
the Wit, or the Beauty of ſuch and ſuch others, is a 
Reproach rarely, or never, made to Nature, 

The Truth is, that Nature, ſeldom profuſe, and ſel- 

dom niggardly, has diſtributed her Gitts more equally 
than ſhe is generally ſuppoſed to have done. Eqduca- 
tion and Situation make the great Difference, Culture 
improves, and Occaſions elicit natural Talents. I make 
no Doubt, but that there are potentially (if I may uſe 
that pedantic Word) many Bacons, Lockes, Newtons, 
Cæſars, Cromwells, and Mariboroughs, at the Plough- 
tail, behind Counters, and, perhaps, even among the 
Nobility ; but the Soil muſt be cultivated, and the 
Seaſons favourable, for the Fruit to have al] its Spirit 
and Flavour, 

If ſometimes our common Parent has been a little 
partial, and not kept the Scales quite even; if one pre- 
ponderates too much, we throw into the lighter 2 due 
Counterpoiſe of Vanity, which never fails to ſet all 
right, Hence it happens, that hardly any one Man 
would, without Reſerve, and in. every Particular, 


change with any other, 
O 6 Though 
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Though all are thus ſatisfied with the Diſpenſations 
of Nature, how few liſten to her Voice? How few 
follow her, as their Guide? In vain ſhe points out to 
us the plain and direct Way to Truth ; Vanity, 
Fancy, Aﬀectation, and Faſhion aſſume her Shape, 
and wind us through Fairy Ground to Folly and Error, 

Theſe Deviations from Nature are often attended 
by ſerious Conſequences, and always by ridiculous 
ones ; for there is nothing truer than the trite Obſerva- 
tion, „That People are never ridiculous for being 
what they really are, but for affecting to appear what 
they really are not.” Affectation is the only Source, 
and, at the ſame Time, the only Object of Ridicule. 
No Man whatſoever, be his Pretenſions what they 
will, has a natural Right to be ridiculous : It is an 
acquired Right, and not to be acquired without ſome 
Induſtry ; which perhaps is the Reaſon why ſo many 
People are fo jealous and tenacious of it, 

Even ſome People's Vices are not their own, but af- 
fected and adopted (though at the ſame Time unen- 
joyed) in Hopes of ſhining in thoſe faſhionable Socie- 


ties, where the Reputation of certain Vices gives Luſ- 


tre. In theſe Caſes, the Execution is commonly as auk- 
ward, as the Deſign is abſurd ; and the Ridicule equals 
the Guilt. | 

This calls to my Mind a Thing that really happen- 


ed not many Years ago. A young Fellow of ſome Rank 


and Fortune, juſt let looſe from the Univerſity, re- 
folved, in order to. make a Figure in the World, to 
aſſume the ſhining Character of, what he called, a 
Rake. By Way of learning the Rudiments of his in- 
tended Profeſſion, he frequented the Theatres, where 
he was often drunk, and always noiſy. Being one 
Night at the Reprefentation of that moſt abſurd Play, 
the Libertine deſtroyed, he was ſo charmed with the 
Profligacy of the Hero of the Piece, that, to the Edi- 
fication of the Audience, he ſwore many Oaths, that 


de would be the Libertine deſtroyed. A diſcreet Friend 


of 
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of his, who fat by him, kindly repreſented to him, that 
to be the Lilertine was a Jaudable Deſign, which he 
greatly approved of; but that to be the Libertine de- 
ſ/trozed ſeemed to bim an unneceſſary Part of his Plan, 
and rather raſh, He perſiſted, however, in his firſt 
Reſolution, and inſiſted upon being the Libertine, and 
deſtroyed, Probably he was ſo; at leaſt che Preſump— 
tion is in his Favour. There are, I am perſ.alcd, fo 
many Caſes of this Nature, that, for my own Part, I 
would deſire no greater Step towards the Reformation 
of Manners for the next twenty Years, than that People 
ſhould have no Vices but heir own, 

The Blockhead, who aſfects Wiſdom, becauſe Na- 
ture has given him Dulneſs, becomes ridiculous only 
by his adopted Character; whereas he might have ſtag- 
nated in his native Mud, or, perhaps, have engtoſſed 
Deeds, collected Shells, and ſtudied Heraldry or Logic 
with ſome Succeſs, 

The ſhining Coxcomb aims at all, and decides final- 
ly upon every Thing, becauſe Nature has given him 
Perineſs. The Degree of Parts, and animal Spirits, 
neceflary to conſtitute that Character, if properly ap- 


plied, might have made him uſeful in many Parts of 


Life; but his Affectation and Preſumption make him 

uleleſs in moſt, and ridiculous in all. . 
The ſeptuagenary fine Gentleman might, probably, 

from his long © xperience and Knowledge ofthe World, 


be eſteemed and reſpected in the ſeveral Relations of 


domeſtic Life, which, at his Age, Nature points out 
to him; but he will moſt ridiculouſly ſpin out the rot- 
ten Thread of his former Gallantries. He dreſſes, lan- 
guiſhes, ogles, as he did at Five- and-twenty 3 and mo- 
deſtly intimates, that he is not without a Lenne Fortune 
which bonne Lortune at laſt appears to be the Proſtitute 
he had long kept (not to himſelf) whom he marries 
and owns, becaule the peor Girl was jo fond of him, and 
fo deſirous ta be made an honeſt Woman, _ 
© 


( 
1 
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The ſexagenary Widow remembers, that ſhe was 
handſome, but forgets, that it was thirty Years ago ; 
and thinks herſelf fo, or, at leait, very /:heable {til], 
The pardonable Affectations of her Youth and Beauty 
unpardonably continue, increaſe even with her Years, 
and are doubly exerted, in Hopes of concealing the 
Number. All the gaudy glittering Parts of Dreſs, 
which rather degraded than adorned her Beauty in its 
Bloom, now expoſe, to the higheſt and the juſteſt Ridi- 
cule, her ſhrivelled or her over-grown Carcaſe. She 
totters or ſweats under the Load of her Jewels, Em- 
broideries, and Brocades, which, like ſo many Egyptian 
Fliereglyphics, ſerve only to authenticate the venerable 
Antiquity of her auguſt Mummy, Her Eyes dimly 
twinkle Tenderneſs, or leer Deſire; their Language, 
however inelegant, is intelligible ; and the Half-pay 
Captain underftands it. He addrefſes his Vows to her 
Vanity, which aſſures her they are ſincere. She pities 
him, and prefers him to Credit, Decency, and every 
ſocial Duty. He tenderly prefers Her (though not 
without ſome Heſitation) to a Jail. 

Selt-love, kept within due Bounds, is a natural and 
uſeful Sentiment. It is, in Truth, ſocial Love too, 
as Mr. Pope has very juſtly obſerved : It is the Spring 
of many good Actions, and of no ridiculous ones. 
But Self. flattery is only the Ape or Caricatura of Self- 
love, and reſembles it no more than is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to heighten the Ridicule. Like other Flattery, it 
is the moſt profuſely beſtowed, and greedily ſwallowed, 
where it is the leaſt deſerved. I will conclude this 
Subject with the Subſtance of a Fable of the ingenious 
Monſieur de da Motte, which ſeems not unapplicable 
to it: 

Jupiter made a Lottery in Heaven, in which Mor- 
tals, as well as Gods, were allowed to have Tickets. 
The Prize was Wiſdom; and Minerva got it. The 
Mortals murmured, and accuſed the Gods of foul Play. 
Jager, to wipe off this Aſperſion, declared another 

Lottery, 
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Lottery, for Mortals fingly, and excluſively of the 
Gods. The Prize was Folly. They got it, and ſhared 
it among themſelves. All were ſatisfied. The Loſs 
of Wiſdom was neither regretted, nor remembered; 
Folly tupplied its Place, and thoſe who had the Jargett 
Share of it, thought themſelves the wiſeſt. 


LET: F-E-R XX. 


On AVARICIOUs GILUT TONY. 


SIR, 

When D1:2genes was once aſked, what Kind of Wine 
he liked beſt ? He anſwered, ** That which is drank at 
the Colt of others.” 

Though the Character of Diogenes has never excited 
any general Zeal of Imitation, there are many who re- 
ſemble him in his Paſte of Wine; many who are fru- 
gal, though not abſtemious; whoſe Appetites, though 
too powerful for Reaſon, are kept under Reſtraint by 
Avarice, and to whom all Delicacies loſe their Fla— 
vour, when they cannot be obtained but at their own 
Expence. 

Nothing produces more Singularity of Manners, and 
Inconſtancy of Life, than the Conflict of oppoſite Vi- 
ces in the {xme Mind. He that uniformly pu: ſues any 
Purpoſe, whether good or bad, has a ſettled Principle 
of Action; and, as he may always find Aſſociates that 
are travelling the ſame Way, is countenanced by Ex- 
ample, and ſheltered in the Multitude; but a Man, 
actuated at once by different Deſires, mult move in a 
Direction peculiar to himſelf, and ſuffer that Reproach, 
which we are natural'y inclined to beſtow on thoſe who 
deviate from the reit of the World, even without en- 
quiring whether they are worſe or better. 

Yet this Conflict of Deſires ſometimes produces 
wonderful Efforts. To riot in far- fetched Diſhes, or 
ſurfeit with unexhauſted Variety, and yet practiſe the 
moſt rigid CEconomy, is ſurely an Art, which may 


juſtly draw the Eyes of Mankind upon them, whoſe 
Induſtry 
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Induſtry or Judgment has enabled them to attain it. 
To him, indeed, who is content to break open the 
Cheſts, or mortgage the Manors of his Anceſtors, that 
he may hire the Miniſters of Exceſs at the higheſt 
Price, Gluttony is an eaſy Science; yet we often hear 
the Votaries of Luxury boaſting of the Elegance 
which they owe to the Taſte of others, relating with 
Rapture the Succeſſion of Diſhes, with which their 
Cooks and Caterers ſupply them ; and expecting their 
Share of Praiſe with the Diſcoverers of Arts, and the 
_ Civiliſers of Nations, But to ſhorten the Way to 
convivial Happineſs, by eating without Coſt, is a 
Secret hitherto in few Hands, but which certainly de- 
ſerves the Curioſity of thoſe, whoſe principal Enjoy- 
ment is their Dinner; and who ſee the Sun riſe with 
no other Hope, than that they ſhall fill their Bellies 
before it ſets. 

Of them that have, within my Knowledge, at- 
tempted this Scheme of Happineſs, the greater Part 
have been obliged to deſiſt; and ſome, whom their 
firſt Attempts flattered with Succeſs, were reduced by 
Degrees to a few Tables, from which they were at laſt 
chaced, to make Way for others; and, having long 
habituated themſelves to ſuperfluous Plenty, growled 
away their latter Years in diſcontented Competence. 

None enter the Regions of Luxury with higher Ex- 
pectations than Men of Wit, who imagine, that they 
ſhall never want a Welcome to that Company, whoie 
Ideas they can enlarge, or whoſe Imaginations they 
can elevate; and believe themſelves able to pay for 
their Wine, with the Mirth which it qualifies them to 
produce. Full of this Opinion, they croud, with little 
Invitation, wherever the Smell of a Feaſt allures 
them; but are ſeldom encouraged to repeat their Vi- 
lits, being dreaded by the Pert, as Rivals, and hated 
by the Dull, as Diiurbers of the Company. 


No Man has been { happy in gaining and keeping 


the Privilege of living at luxurious Houſes, as Guloſu- 
; lus, 
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, who, after thirty Years of continual Revelry, has 
now eſtabliſhed, by uncontroverted Preſcriptions, his 
Claim to partake of every Entertainment; and whoſe 
Preſence, they, who aſpire to the Praiſe of a ſumptu- 
2us Table, are careful to procure on a Day of Impor- 
tance, by ſending the Invitation a Fortnight before. 
Gruleſulus entered the World without any eminent 
Degree of Merit; but was careful to frequent Houſes 
where Perſons of Rank reſorted. By being often ſeen, 
he became in Time known ; and, from fitting in the 
ſame Room, was ſuffered to mix in idle Converſa- 
tion, or aſſiſted to fill up a vacant Hour, when better 
Amuſement was not readily to he had. From the Cot- 
tee-houſe he was ſometimes taken away to Dinner; 
and, as no Man refuſes the Acquaintance of him, whom. 
he ſees admitted to Familiarity by others of equal 
Dignity, when he had been met at a few Tables, he 
with leſs Difficulty found the Way to mote, till at laſt 
he was regularly expected to appear wherever Prepara- 
tions were made for a Feaſt within the Circuit of his 
Acquaintance, 
When he was thus by Accident initiated into Lux- 
ury, he felt in himſelf no Inclination to retire from a 
Life of ſo much Pleaſure, and therefore very ſeriouſly 


conſidered how he might continue it. Great Quali- 


ties, or uncommon Accompliſhments, he did not find 
neceſſary; for he had already ſeen, that Merit rather 
inſorces Reſpect, than attracts Fondneſs; and, as he 
thought no Folly greater than that of loſing a Dinner, 
for any other Gratification, he often congratulated 


| himſelf, that he had none of that diſguſting Excellence 


which impreſſes Awe upon Greatneſs, and condemns 


its Poſſeſſors to the Society of thoſe who are wiſe or 


brave, and indigent as themſelves. 
Guleſulus, having never allotted much of his Time to 


Books or Meditation, had no Opinion in Philoſophy, 
or Politics, and was not in Danger of injuring his In- 


tereſt by dogmatical Poſitions, or violent Contradic- 
tion, 
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tion. If a Diſpute aroſe, he took Care to liſten wit! 
earneſt Attention, and, when either Speaker grew vc- 
hement and loud, turned towards him with eager Quick- 
neſs, and uttered a ſhort Phraſe of Admiration, as it 
ſurpriſed by ſuch Cogency of Argument as he had never 
known before. By this tilent Conceſſion, he generally 
preſerved in either Controvertiſt ſuch a Conviction of 
his own Superiority, as inclined him rather to pity 
than irritate his Adverſary ; and prevented thoſe Out- 
rages, which are ſometimes produced by the Rage ot 
Defeat, or Petulance of Triumph. 

Gul:Julus was never embarraſſed, but when he was 


required to declare his Sentiments, before he had becn | 


able to diſcover to which Side the Maſter of the Houſe 
inclined ; for it was his invariable Rule to adopt the 
Notions of thoſe that invited him. 

It will ſometimes happen, that the Infolence of 
Wealth breaks into Contemptuouſneſs, or the Turbu- 
lence of Wine requires a Vent; and Guleſulus ſeldom 
fails of being fingled out on ſuch Emergencies, as one 
on whom any Experiment of Ribaldry may be fat-ly 
tried. Sometimes his Lordſhip finds himſelf inclined 


to exhibit a Specimen of Kaillery, for the Diverſion of | 


his Gueſts ; and Gulzjulus always ſupplies him with a 
Subject of Merriment. But he has learned to conſider 
Rudeneſs and Indignities as Familiarities that intitle him 
to greater Freedom: He comforts himſelf, that thoſe 
who treat and infult him pay for their Laughter ; and 
that he keeps his Money, while they enjoy the Jeſt. 
His chief Policy conſiſts in ſelecting ſome Diſh from 
every Courſe, and recommending it to the Company, 
with an Air ſo deciſive, that no one ventures to con- 
tradict him. By this Practice he acquires at a Feaſt a 
Kind of dictatorial Authority; his Taſte becomes the 
Standard of Pickles and Seaſoning, and he is venerated 
by the Profeſſors of Epicuriſm, as the only Man who 
underſtands the Niceties of Cookery, 
When- 
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Whenever a new Sauce is imported, or any Innova- 
tion made in the culinary Syſtem, he procures the car- 
lieſt Intelligence, and the moſt authentic Receipt ; and, 
by communicating his Knowledge under proper Injunc- 
tions of Secrecy, gains a Right of taſting his own Diſh, 
whenever it is prepared, that he may tell whether his 
Directions have been fully underſtood, 

By this Method of Life Culoſulus has fo impteſſed on 
his Imagination the Dignity of feaſting, that he has no 
other Topic of Talk, or Subject of Meditation. His 
Calendar is a Bill of Fare ; he meaſures the Year by 
ſucceſſive Dainties. The only common Places of his 
Memory are his Meals; and, if you aſk him at what 
Time an Event happened, he conſiders whether be heard 
it after a Dinner of Turbot, or Veniſon. He knows, 
indeed, that thoſe who value themſelves upon Senſe, 
Learning, or Piety, ſpeak of him with Contempt; but 
he conſiders them as Wretches envious or ignorant, 
who do not know his Happineſs, or wifh to ſupplant 
him; and declares to his Friends, that he is fully ſatisfied 
with his own Conduct, ſince he has fed every Day on 
twenty Diſhes, and yet doubleth his Eſtate. 


LETTER AXE 


On MopEsTY ana ASSURANCE, 
SIR, | 

I have here ſent you a Fable, with which, perhaps, 
you will not be diſpleaſed. 

Modeſiy, the Daughter of Knowledge, and Aſſurance, 
the Offspring of Ignorance, met accidentally upon the 
Road; and, as both had a long Way to go, and had 
experienced, from former Hardſhips, that they were 
alike unqualified to purſue their Journey alone, they 
agreed, notwithſtanding the Oppoſition in their Na- 
tures, to lay aſide all Animotities, and, for their mu— 


| tual Advantage, to travel together. It was in a Coun- 
try where there were no Inns for Entertainment; to 


chat, to their own Addreſs, and to the Hoſpitality of 
the 


| 
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the Inhabitants, they were continually to be obliged 
tor Proviſions and Lodging. x 
Aſſurance had never failed getting Admittance to the for 
Houſes of the Great; but it had frequently been her | nen 
Misfortune to be turned out of Doors, at a Time when on 
ſhe was promiſing herſelf an elegant Entertainment, or fur, 


a Bed of Down to reſt upon. Modeſty had been ex-| e 
cluded from all ſuch Houſes, and compelled to take wn: 
Shelter in the Cottages of the Poor; where, though ihe | An 
had Leave to continue as long as ſhe pleaſed, a Truss ile 
of Straw had been her uſual Bed, and Roots, or the pri 
coarſeſt Proviſions, her conſtant Repaſt. But, as beth, | I 
by this accidental Meeting, were become Friends and ne) 
Fellow-travellers, they entertained Hopes of afiiſting I 

of 


each other, and of ſhortening the Way by dividing the | 
Cares of it. | Vil 


Aſſurance, who was dreſſed lightly in a Summer Silk of- 
and ſhort Petticoats, and who had ſomething com- I 
manding in her Voice and Preſence, found the ſame ous 
eaſy Acceſs as before, to the Caſtles and Palaces upon ef: 
the Way; while Modeſty, who followed her in a Ruſ— Bric 
fet Grown, ſpeaking low, and caſting her Eyes upon Ban 
the Ground, was, as uſual, puſhed back by the Porter faw, 
at the Gute, till introduced by her Companion, whoie Cra 
faſhionable Appearance and familiar Addreſs got Ad- 
miſſion for both. ing 


And, now, by the Endeavours of each to ſupport 
the other, their Difficulties vaniſhed, and they ſaw offe 
themſelves the Favourites of all Companies, and the 
Parties of their Pleaſures, Feſtivals, and Amuſements. Dar 
The Sallies of A//urance were continually checked by her | 
the Delicacy of Modeſty ; and the Bluſhes of Med Fort 
were frequently relieved by the Vivacity of Aſſurance ; by | 
who, though ſhe was ſometimes detected at her old | 
Pranks, which always put her Companion out of Abbe 
Countenance, was yet ſo awed by her Preſence, as to 


ſtop ſhort of Offence. and 
l n 
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Thus, in the Company of Modeſty, Aurance gained 
that Reception and Eſteem, which ſhe had vainly hoped 
for in her Abſcnce; while 1Jode/ty, by Means of her 
new Acquaintance, kept the beſt Company, feaſted up- 
on Delicacies, and ſlept in the Chambers of State. 4/- 
ſurance indeed had, in one Particular, the Aſcendancy 


over her Companion: For, if any one aſked 17ode/?y 


whoſe Daughter ſhe was, ſhe bluſhed, and made no 


Anſwer ; while Aurance took the Advantage of her 


Silence, and impoſed herſelf upon the World as the Off- 
ſpring of Knowledge. 

In this Manner did the Travellers purſue their TJour- 
ney ; Aſſurance taking the Lead through the great Towns 
and Cities, and apologiling for the Rutticity of her 
Companion; while AZede/ty went foremoſt through the 
Villages and Hamlets, and excuſed the odd Behaviour 
of Aſſiurance, by preſenting her as a Courtier, 

It happened one Day, after having meaſured a tedi- 
ous Length of Road, that they came to a narrow Ri- 
ver, which, by a haſty Swell, had waſhed away the 
Bridge that was built over it. As they ſtood upon the 
Bank, caſting their Eyes on the oppolite Shore, the; 
ſaw, at a little Diſtance, a magnificent Caſtle, and a 


Crowd of People inviting them to come over. Au- 


rance, who ſtophed at nothing, throwing afide the Cover- 
ing from her Limbs, plunged, almoſt naked, into the 
Stream, and ſwam fa'cly to the other Side. Modeſiy, 
offended at the Indecency of her Companion, and diffi- 
dent of her own Strength, would have declined the 


Danger; but being urged by Aſſurance, and deride(! tor 


her Cowardice by the People on the other Side, ſhe un- 
fortunately ventured beyond her Depth, and opprelicd 
by her Fears, as well as entangled by her Clothes, 
which were bound tightly about her, immediately diſ- 


appeared, and was driven by the Current none know 


Whither, It is ſaid, indeed, that ſhe was afterwards 
taken up alive by a Fiſherman upon the EN Coaſt, 


and that ſhortly ſhe will be brought to this Metropolis, 


and ſhe wn to the Curious of both Sexcs, 
; Aſſurance, 
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Aſſurance, not in the leaſt daunted, purſue! | 
Tourney alone ; and, though not altogether as fuccefai lub 
as with her Companion, yet, having learnt in particu. 
lar Companies, and upon particular Occaſions, to _ 
ſume the Air and Manner of Mede/?y, ſhe was receive 
kindly in every Houſe; and, at laſt arriving at the Eu 
of her Travels, ſhe became a very great Lady, 15 


role to be the firſt Maid of Honour to the Queen of the 


Country. 
L:E.F-F-E£R--A&H. 


On CRUELTY, INJUSTICE, and BENEFICENCE., 


SIR 
I am lately come to Town, after a few Months Re- 


tirement in the Country, where I was made acquaint-f 


ed with the following Liſtance of Cruelty and Injuftice; 
the Relation of which affected me fo ſenſibly, that 
] have not yet bcen able to efface the Impreſſion 
it made on my Mind: 

A poor Man rented a ſmall Farm of a wealthy 
Country Squire; and with the utmoſt Labour and on 
ligence was ſcarce able to clear his Rent, and provis je 
for a numerous Family. He was ſix Months in Ar- 
rears, when his Landlord diſtrained; and the Amount 
of what he ſeized on the Premiſes conſiderably exceec! 
his Demand. However he refuſed to come to any Ac- 
count, or to deliver the Surplus which remained in his 
Hands. The Farmer, being unable to litigate the At- 
fair, muſt have ſubmitted to his Oppreſſor, and been 
inevitably ruined, had not the Humanity of a neig}- 
bourins Gentleman preſerved him ; who, hearing, 0 
his Diſtreſs, interpoſed in his Behalf, and recovered the 
Overplus, fo unjuſtly detained ; which he returned to 
the thankful deſponding Owner, But his Goodneſs 
did not ſtop here. For, being convinced of his honel: 


Endeavours to proſper, he raiſed a Subſcription for his 
Benefit, among the Gentlemen of his Acquaintance, to 
which he contributed very largely himſelf, By Mean' 
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of theſe charitable Offices, he was enabled to fly from 
Opprefſion, and become Tenant to a Perſon of more 
Worth and Integrity; under whom he continues in fa- 
vourable Circumitances, which he endeavours to im— 
prove with all the chearful Efforts of Induſtry; and 
takes every Opportunity of teſtifying the pureſt Grati- 
tude to his noble Benefactor. | 

This Story affords us the livelyRepreſentation of two 
oppolite Characters. In the one we have a true Pic- 
ture of Juſtice and Beneficence; Virtues, which are 
truly ornamental, than which none are more ſuitable to 
our Nature, or more conducive to the Benefit of Man- 
kind. In the other we have a perfect Idea of Injuſtice 
and Inhumanity; Vices wich diſgrace our Being, and 
are the Bane of Society. 

The Motives which prompt Men to Injuſtice are 
various. Some are ſmitten with the Love of Supe: io- 
rity; and, to reach that State of Pre-eminence to which 
they aſpire, they will be guilty of every Act of Depre- 
dation, which they can commit with Impunity. Some 
are attached to ſenſual Pleaſures, and to indulge in Lux- 
ury, and to gratify their voluptuous Appetites, will 
wantonly diſtreſs the Good and Virtuous, and deprive 
them even of the Neceſſaries of Life. Some are cur- 
fed with the "Thirſt of Avarice, and will practiſe all 
the Arts of Extortion, to amaſs Heaps of Wealth, 
which they dare not enjoy themſelves, yet refuſe to be- 
ſtow the lcaſt Part of their Treaſure towards the Re- 
lief of the Indigent and Neceſſitous. Some there are 
who think the ſlighteſt Provocation a ſufficient Colour 
for the moſt rigid Oppreſſion, and upon that Principle 
urge their Power of Reſentment to the utmoſt ; but 


ſuch are to learn, that, whenever Revenge exceeds the 
Degree of the Offence ffered, the Avenger is guilty 
of the ſame Cruelty an I juſtice, as if he had received 
no Injury whatever. {© be truly juſt, it is not enough 
that we ourſelves o no Wrong to our Fellow-crea- 
tures; we ought allo, as far as we are able, to repel 


the 


g 
| 
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the Attempts made by others, to their Prejudice; an. 
to ſhelter and protect the Defenceleſs from the Har: 
of Violence. If we neglect this, we are unjuſt. And. 
though we are exempt from the Cogniſance of human 
Laws; though we feel no Remorle of Conſcience, tur 
having abandoned thoſe who have a Claim to our Pro- 
tection ; yet, we muſt not flatter ourſelves, that he, 


whoſe impartial Eye traces us through every Subter— 


fuge, will ſuffer us to go unpuniſhed, for having forſaken 
our Duty to Society, and acted in Oppoſition to the 
Dictates of Reaſon and Religion. 
Next to Juſtice Beneticence claims our peculiar Re- 
ard. But, when we would exerciſe this Virtue, we 
ought to deliberate with ovurfelves, and fee that we d 
not miſtake its Office. We ſhould conſider, whethc: 
our Circumſtances will anſwer our intended Bounty; 
for there are many who are generous to Strangers, to 
the Prejudice of their Friends and Relations. There ate 
others yet more unpardonable, who rob one Part of 
Mankind, and beſtow the Plunder on the other, to 
gain the Reputation of being liberal; but ſuch are c- 
qually as unjuſt as if they had converted the Spoils to 
their own Uſe ; for true Beneficence ſhould be exertcd 
with a View of doing Good, without Detriment to any 
one. Weought alſo to conſult the Worth of the Per- 
ſon whom we have choſen for the Object of our Libe- 
rality ; and to conſider in what Degree of Benevolence 
he ſtands towards us; for they have the beſt Title to 
our Favour, who regard us moſt, We ought likewiſe 
to examine our Minds, whether we are actuated by the 
pure Motive of Virtue and Humanity, abſtracted from 
the leaſt Inducement of Vain-glory and Oſtentation. 
Theſe are the Principles which ought to govern truc 
Beneficence, and direct ſuch as are poſſeſſed of Riches 
or Power to the Exertion of thoſe Bleſſings for the 
Benefit of Mankind. The Sons of Poverty and Diſ- 
treſs have a Right to the Protection and Aſſiſtance of 


the Rich and Powerful, Their Hearts ſhould be open, 
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as a Refuge for the Afflicted; and their Coffers ſhould 
be as Store- houſes for the Needy. But Inhumanity too 
often eloſes every Avenue to the former; and the ruſty 
Locks of Avarice with- hold the charitable Diſtribution 
of the Wealth, which moulds in the latter: Thoſe 
Locks, which are ſeldom opened, till the Pride or wan- 
ton Prodigality of ſome lavith Heir breaks into the Hoard, 
which he protuſely ſquanders away, to inrich the Vici- 
ous and Undeſerving. 

There is a further and yet more grievous Misfortune, 
which frequently attends the VW retched. Such are not 
only denied that Succour, to which their M:ferics inti- 
tle them; but ſometimes impelled by the Prevalence of 
their ruling Paſſions. They who are bound to eaſe 
the Load of their AM: ;Cction, add to the Weight, and 
cruſh them into a State of Dependence on their law— 
leſs Wills and Inclinations. 

Theſe proud Oppreflors ſhould be made to know, 


that true Magnanimity conſiſts in the faithiul and 


ready Diſcharge of thoſe Duties which we owe to the 
Diſtreſſed and Injured. All other is falſe Greatneſs, 
Man was not made for himſelf alone, but for the Sup— 
port and Advantage of Society; which is to be pre- 
ſerved by the Exchange of good Offices and Acts of 
Humanity. Theſe are Virtues which reflect true 

Dignity on human Nature, Theſe keep us united in 
the indiſſoluble Bonds of mutual Love and Friendſhip. 
Theſe are the molt diſtinguiſhing Characteriſtics of a 


good Man. 


+ LITT AI. 
| On FRIENDSHIP. 


SIR, 


There is nothing more talked of, and Jets eaſily 
ound, than Friendſhip : Although every body pretends 
to it, yet not one Perſon in a Million poſleſſes this 
noble Paſſion, Kings are, in a Manner, intirely in- 

yy capacitated, 
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C: apacitated, by their high Station, from being acquainteu 
with it; and we find Hiero of Syracuſe, long ſince, 
complaining, ** That he perceived himſelf deprived On 
all mutual Friem aſhip, reciprocal Society, and familiar 
Converſation, wherein the greateſt Pleaſures of human 
Life conſiſted ;* For what real Affection can one Man 
ſhew another, that is in ſome Meaſure obliced, 
whether he will or not, in every Word and Action, : to 
expreſs to him the greateſt Reſpect and Courteſy he 
is Maſter of? The Honour that Princes receive from 
their Serv ants, is rather paid to the Majeſty they re- 
preſent, than to themſelves; there is too great an In- 
equality and Diſproportion in their Circumſtances tor 
cal H iendſbip to have Place between them; whatſo- 
cvet the greater Part cf their Followers ſay to the 
is little better than a falſe Gloſs, and mere Dißimuls 
tion. Julian the Emperor, being one Day flattere: 
by his Courtiers, for adminiftcring Juſtice, and decic- 
ing rightly in a certain Affair,“ I ſhould very readily 
grow proud (ſaid he) if theſe Commendations cam 
from ſuch as durſt either accuſe or difprai'e my Fauits, 
it I ſhould commit any.“ 

Hiſtory furniſhes very ſew Examples of real © 19414 
ſip in this exalted Station; whether it exiſts betwe cr 
Iindied or otherwiſe, the Affection it produces, 15 
always ſuperior to that cauſed by Aﬀinmty in Blu! 
Heradstus ſeems to give us an Inſtance to the contra: Vs 

in his Account of Pſemmeticus King of Egypt, who 
having been deſcated and taken Piifoner by Gam/) 

King of Perſa, and ſeeing his Daughter paſs Lefore p i 
in baſe and vile Apparel, being ſent to draw Vatc: 
from a Well, he uttered not a Word, notwithitar-: 
ing the Complaints of his Friends, but held his Ey 
fixed on the Ground ; and, inortly after beholding |» 


Sem led to Fxccution: he till preſerved the fume un- 


daunted Courage and Refoiunion, and did not chende 
his Countenance, until, perceiving a familiar Friend of 


his dragged in Chains among the Captives, he began 
19 
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to beat his Head, and burit forth into extreme Sor- 
row. A Perſon, unacquainted with the true Workings 
of Nature, would, at firſt Sight, imagine, that this 
Prince's Grief for his Friend exceeded that for h.s 
Children; but his Anſwer to Cambyſes, who aſked him, 
how it happened that he ſo much bewailed the Diſ- 
aſter of his Friend, and ſeemed to neglect the Mil- 
fortunes of his Children, ſhews the contrary. It 
is (anſwered P/ammeticus) becauſe Tears and Com- 
plaints are ſufficient to expreſs my Concern for this 
laſt unfortunate Spectacle ; whereas the two former 
exceed by much every human Means of teſtifying my 
Grief,” 

When unhappy Cataſtrophes make up a Part of the 
Hiſtory of Princes and great Perſonages, who have 
acted in exalted Stations, or are repreſented in the 
moving Language and well-wrought Scenes of Tra- 
gedians, they do not fail of filling our Minds with 
Compaſſion: But then they affect us only in a tran— 
ſient Manner, and pats through our Iintaginations as 
incidents, in which our Fortunes are too humble to 
be concerned, or which Writers invent to diſplay the 
Force of their own Talents: Or, at moſt, as Things 
more proper to exerciſe the Power of our Minds, than 
to create new Habits 1a them. 

Inſtead of ſuch exalted Paſſages, it would be of 
great Uſe to lay before Mankind fuch Adventures of 
Perſons who are not raiſed above the common Level. 
This would better prevail upon the ordinary Race of 
Men, who are ſo prepoſletied with outward Appears 
ances, that they miitake Fortune for Nature; and be- 
lieve that nothing can relate to them, that does not 
happen to ſuch as live and look like themſelves. 

The ancient Poets, for Want of authentic and real 


Examples of the noble Quality of Friend/hip, had Re- 


courſe to Fiction, and told us Stories of their Pylades 
and Oreſtes; but I ſhall, at preſent, entertain you 


With as great an Action of generous Friendſhip, as 


2 2 human 
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human Nature is capable of performing. 


It is take: 
trom the Voyages of Huigben van Linſchiten, who was 
an Author of unexceptionable Credit, and in Part 
Eye. witneſs of the Story: 
<« In the Beginning of the ſixteenth Century, the 
Pertugueſe Carracks ſailed from Liſbon on their Voy- 
age to Go ; a very great, rich, and flouriſhing Co- 


lony of that Nation, in the Za/?-Indies. I here were 
no leſs than twelve hundred Dole: Mariners, ler- 
chants, Paſtengers, Prieſts, and Friars, on board on- 

of theſe Velle!s, Ihe Be N of their Voyage was 
proſperous ; ; they had Joubled the Southern Extremity 
of the grcat Continent of WMica, called the Cape o 
G5; 140. Hope, and were ſhaping their Courſe North- eas, 


to the great Continent of India; when ſome Genile- 


nen on board, having ſtuched Geography and Na— 
\ization (Arts that reflect Honour on the Poſteitors 
tound in the Latitude in which they were then ſailing a 
Jar ge Ridge of Rocks laid down in their Sea— charts, 

They had no ſooner made this Difcovery, than thcy 
g the Captain of the Ship of the Affair, de- 
firing him to communicate the ſame to the Pilot; which 
Req ucſt he immediately gratined, recommending hin; 
to lie by in the Night, and flacken Sail by Day, THY 
they In Huld be paſt the Danger, It is a Cuſtom al was 
amoug the Fern abſolutcly to commit the Sail 
Part, or the Navigation ot the Veſſel, to the Pilot, 6 
is anſwerable, wich nis Head, for the ſafe e Of 
Carriage of the King's Ships, or thoſe belonging? 
private Traders z and he is under no Manner of 1 
tion ſrom the Captain, who commands in every otl:: 
Re ſpect. 

The Pilot, being one of thoſe ſelf-ſufficient Net 
who think every Hint given them by others, in the . 
of their Profeſſion, as derogatory from their Une 
{tanding, took it as an Affront to be taught his A 
and, witead of comply ing with the Captain's Requctt 


actually crowded more Sail than the Veſiel had carries 
beſoie 
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before, They had not ſailed many Hours, but, juſt a- 
bout the Dawn of Day, a terrible Diſaſter beſel them, 
which would have been prevented, had they lain by. 
The Ship ſtruck upon a Rock. I leave to your Ima- 
eination what a Scene of Horror this dreadful Ac- 
cident muſt occafion among twelve hundred Perſons, 
all in the fame inevitable Danger, beholding, with 
tearful Aſtoniſhment, that inſtantaneous Death, which 
now ſtared them in the Face! 

In this Diſtreſs the Captain ordered the Pinnace to 
be launched; into which having toſſed a ſmall Quan- 
tity of Biſcuit, and ſome Boxes of Marmalade, he 
jumped in himſelf, with nineteen others, who, with 
their Swords, prevented the Coming in of any more, 
leſt the Boat ſhould fink. In this Convition they put 
off into the great Indian Ocean, without a Compaſs to 


. ſteer by, or any freſh Water, but what might happen 


to fall from the Heavens, whoſe Mercy alone could de- 
liver them. Aﬀter they had rowed four Days to and 
fro, in this miſerable Situation, the Captain, who for ſome 
Time had been very ſick and weak, died, This added 
if poſſible, to their Miſery ; for, as they now fell into 
Confuſion, every one would govern, and none would 
bey. This obliged them to clect one of their own 
Company to command them, whoſe Orders they im- 
plicitly agreed to follow. This Perſon propoſed to 
the Company to draw Tots, and to caſt every fourth 
Man over-board, their {mall Stock of Proviſion being 


ſo far ſpent, as not to be able, at a very ſhort Allow- 


ance, to ſuſtain Life above three days longer. They 


were now nineteen Perſons in all : In this Number 


were a Friar and a Carpenter, both of whom they 


would exempt ; as the one was uſeful to abſolve and 


comfort them in their laſt Extremity, and the other to 
repair the Pinnace, in Caſe of a Leak, or other Acct- 
dent, The ſame Compliment they paid to their new 
Captain, he being the odd Man, and his Life of much 
Conſequence, He refuſed this Indulgence a great 

2 while, 
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while, but, at lait, they obliged him to acquieſce; — 
that there were four to die out of the remaining 111x223 
Perſons. 

The three firſt, after having confeſſed, and receives 
Abſolution, ſubmitted to their Fate. The fouith, 
hom Fortune condemned, was a For gu Gentſc- 
man, that had a younger Brother in the Boat, Wäg, 
ering him about to be thrown over- ones moſt ten- 
0 verly embraced him, and, with "Tears in his Eyes, he- 

ght him to let him die in his Room, inforcing bis 
arguments, by telling him, That he was a married 
J. lan, and had a Wife and Children at Goa, beſides 
the Care of three Sitters, who abſolutely depended upon 
him; that, as for himſelf, he was ſingle, and his L'ie 
0: 30 great Importance; he therefore conjured him to 
let him 1 ſupply his Place.” -The elder Brother, aſtoniſh- 
ed, and melting with this Generoſity, replied, “ That, 
ſince the Divine Providence had appointed him to lulter, 


it would be wicked and unjuſt to permit any other to die 
tor him, eſpecially a Brother, to whom he was ſo in- 
finitc}y obliged.” The Younger, perſiſting in his Pur- 


poſe, would take no Denial; but, throwing himle!t 
on his Knees, held his Brother ſo faſt, that the Com- 
pany could not diſengage them. Thus they diſputed 


for a while, the elder Brother bidding him to be a Fa- 


ther to his Children, and recommending his Wife'to his 


Protection; and, as if he would inherit his Eſtate, to 


take Care of their common Siſters; but all he could fay 
could not make the Younger deſiſt. This was a 
Scene of Tenderneſs that muſt fill any Breaſt, ſuſcep- 
tible of generous Impreſſions, with Pity, At laſt, the 

Conſtancy of the eller Brother yielded to the Piety of 
the other; he acquickced, and ſuffered the gallant 
Louth to ſupply his Place; who, being caſt into the 


Sea, and a good Swimmer, ſoon got to the Stern of the 
Pinnace, and laid hold of the Rudder with his Right- 


band; which being perceived by one of the Sailors, 
he cut off the Hand with a Cutlaſs, The Youth, 
: then 
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then dropping into the Sea, caught again Hold with 
his Left, Which received the ſame Fate by a ſecond 
Blow ! Thus diſmembered of both Hands, he mate a 
Shift, notwithſtanding, to keep himiclt above Water 
with his Feet and tyyvo Stumps, which he held biceding 
up wards, 

This moving Spectacle fo raiſed the Pity of the whole 
Company „thut the”: cried out, “ He is but one Man! 

t us endeavour to fave his Life,” He was accordingly 
ils n into the Boat, where he had his Hands bound 
up, as well as the Pace and Circumſtances would per- 
mit. They rowed ali that Night, and next Aforning, 
when the Sun g roſe, as if Heaven would reward the 
Gallantry and Fiety of this young Man, they deſcried 

and, which proved to be the Niountains Moxambigue, 
in Africa, not far from a Portugueſe Colony. Thither 
they all ſafely arrived, where they remained until the 
next Ships from Liſbon paſſed by, and carried them to 
Ga; at which City Linſchoten aſſures us, that he him: 
ſelf ſaw them land, ſupped with the two Brothers that 
very Night, beheld the Younger with his Stumps, and 
had the Story from their own Mouths, as well as from 
the reſt of the Company, 


ET TER ANY. 


On the Difference between PRIDE and V ANITY. 
SIR, 


Pride and Vanity are Terms often uſed indiſcrimi— 
nately ; for they ſcem to be ſo nearly allied, that it re- 


| quires more than ordinary Diſcernment to mark the 


Diſtance which divides them. 

Nevertheleſs, an acute Obſerver can perceive eſſen- 
tial Differences between them; and, though they may 
ſometimes ariſe from the ſame Principle, yet the Effects 
they produce are extremely various and diſtinct. 

A vain Man is ſtudious to catch Applauſe by a for- 
ward Diſplay of preſumed Excellencies, which he ar- 
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rogates, either wholly, or perhaps to a Degree, with- 
out a juſt Title to ſupport his Claim. A proud Man, 
on the other Hand, challenges Refpe& from a Confci- 
ouſneſs of latent Merit, without ever deigning to dil- 
cover the Grounds of his Pretenſions to any one from 
whom he exaQs the Tribute, The proud Man there- 
fore is generally diſtant and reſerved; the vain Man is 
iamiliar and communicative, The proud Man is the 
beſt Friend ; the vain Man 1s the better Companion. 
The proud Man has the moſt Good- nature; the vain 
Man the molt good Humour, 

It is ſufficient for the vain Man, that he is admired 

by the preſent Circle that ſurrounds him; he weighs 

be Importance of his Admirers by the Scale of Sclt- 
Tome: ; and, if they condeſcend to extol him, he blindy 
confers Excellence on them. 

But the proud Man often views tbe Circle about him 
with a ſullen Contempt, and diſdains to receive Ap— 
plauſe but from thoſe who deſerve it themſelves, It is 
not the Tribute, but the T' rivutary that gratifies the 
Delicacy of his Ambition, 

It is owing to this Difference of Temperature, that 
the former is generally pleafed in all Companies; 
whercas the latter finds Satisfaction but in few. The 
one is fatisfied with his own imaginary Perfection, and 
delighted with every one who rates, or appears to rate, 
his own Merit according to his own Eſtimate ; the 
other, thovoh conſcious of diſtinguiſhed Worth, is ne- 
vertheleſs ſenſible of his Defects, and diſguſted with the 
indiſcriminate Zeal of vulgar Eulogium. 

To theſe different Degrees of Self-ſatisfaQtion it 
may perhaps be owing, that the vain Man has gene— 
rally the moſt lively Imagination ; ; the proud Man the 
moſt ſolid Judgment, Wen the Mind is impreſſed 
with an Opinion of its own Perfection, Imagination 
takes its full Play, and may be indulged to the utmoſt 
Extent of Wantonneſs; but, when we become ſenſible 
of our own Defects, thoſe lively Sallies are reſtrained, 


by 
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by our own continued Efforts, towards more ſolid Im- 
provement ; and, however we may take Pride in being 
ſuperior to others, vet it is ſufficient to ſuppreſs our Va- 
nity, that we are not inferior to ourſelves, that 1s, to our 
own Ideas of Excellence. 

The vain Man therefore has moſt Power to amuſe ; 
the proud Man has generally the beſt Talents to inſtru &, 
But, as Thouſands court Amuſement for one who fol- 
licits Inſtruction, the former is beſt calculated to thrive 
in the World, while the latter has the beſt Title to its 
Encouragement. The one entertains you, by exerting 


his whole Strength to poſſeſs you with an Opinion of 


his Excellence ; while the other keeps you at a 1).1- 
tance, by concealing his Talents till he is convinced 
that your Judgment i is worthy of Regard. 

The vain Man may be ſaid to covet Renown ; the 
proud Man to ſeek Reputation. To be di' inTuifned is 
the Ambition of the former; to deſerve Diltitiftion is 
the Pride of the latter. The one, fo that he gains the 
End in View, is frequently not over nice in * Means 
of obtaining it: But it is not ſufficient for the other to 
reach the propoſed Ultimate, unleſs he can attain it by 
Means which are honourable, and juſtifiable in his own 
Opinion. 

A vain Man is often betraved into a Livlcneſs of Spirit, 
and ſometimes led into moral I. urpitud oy tom an eager 
Deſire of being thought important; While the proud 
Man often ſeems deficient in world ly Sagacity, and a 


proper Attention to Intereſt, ſrom a real Magnanimity 


of Soul. 

Thus an Imbecillity of Intellects, in the one, often 
corrupts the Virtues of the Heart; while, in the other, 
a Greatneſs of Mind is often mi iſtaken for a Defect of 
Underſtanding. 

But, however the rea] Superiority refts on the Side of 
the latter, it will, from the wrong Apprchenſions of the 


Multicude, be generally attributed to the former, Light 


and ornamental Qualifications are more univerſally en- 
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gaging than deep and ſolid Endowments : Every Man 
is captivated with what is agreeable, but few can diſ- 
cern what is juſt, 

Add to this, that Occaſions of ſhewing the leſſer Ac- 
compliſhments continually occur; whereas an Oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying thoſe ſuperior Qualities ſeldom 
offers. 

Thus it oſten happens, that the proud Man lives in 
Obſcurity, with a Degree of latent Merit which might 
iuſtrate an exalted Station ; ; while the vain Man is 
brought into the World, and often made ridicuious by 
his Promotion, 

5 the Extremes of the two Characters could be hap- 

blended together, they might form a Diſpoſition at 
unce acreeable and ret ſpectable: If the one was leſs for- 
ward, and the other more affable, both might become 
engaging. 

it is Gbſęervable, that theſe different Qualities are of- 
ten the Foundation of national Diſtindtions. Thus, 
with Reſpect to our Enemies the French, and us; they 

are vain, we are Proud: Their * Vanity g ves them a 
beceming Openneſs and Grace of Deportment ; ; while, 
from Exceſs of Pride, we Contract our awkward Baſh- 
ſulneſs and ſullen Auſterity of Manners : Our ſheepiſh 
Reſerve is often erroneoufly imputed to intelleQual In— 
Capacity ; walle their forward Preſumption is miſtaken 
for Ability. 

But, it they excel us in Grace, we ſurpaſs them in 
Victue; if they are polite and good- humoured, we are 
good. -natured and fincere. Good-humour | Sp itſelf 
in the Countenance, and often ſmiles there alone; 


jr 


God nature refhdes in the Heart, and makes all placid 


within, The Man who can command Good humour 
often imiles with the Companion, whom he amuſes 
without any Diſpoſition to ſerve him; {the Man en- 
dued with Good-nature, on the comrary, will afliſt 
the Friend, whom be has not IL'alents to divert or en- 
tertamn. 


Vanity, 
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Vanity, which endeavours to be agreeable to all, is 
ſeldom warm'y attached to any; Pride, which is mo- 

roſe to the Multitude, embraces the Few with cordial 
Affection. Such is the Condition of human Nature, 
that exterior Grace and internal Worth are rarely 
united in the fame Perſon! Ihe one is to be learned 
in the World, which 1s =_ a Seminary of Virtue ; ne 
other 1s to be acquired in the Cloſet, which is not th 
School of Politeneſs. 

As Men grow fam liar with the World, for the mot 
Part, they well with Vanity, and CS tainted with 
Folly and Fallacy :; they impoſe on themſelves and de- 
ceive others. In Proportion as they are abſtracted from 
it, they too often increale their! Tide, but generally im- 
prove their Underſtanding and Integrity, S9 ſeldom, 

U 


alas ! do Morals and Manners ſerve to illuſtrate each 
other. 


LET LK ARY 
Ou HOP E. 
Sun, 


It is aſtoniſhing that Man, the moſt noble of a'! 
Creatures, ſhould have ſw many Imperfections. It 
leems, as if there was always ſomething of which ke ts 
in Want, fince he is ever defiring what he does not 


pofloſs. E. very Thing he ſces, every Thing he hears, 


every Thing that he imagines, excite fo many Dehres, 
witch nothing Can extinguiſh, and which it is almoſt 
Impotüble for tim to attain. His Weakneſs will not 
ſuſfer him to keep Pace with the Vivacity of his Ima- 
ginstion; nor can his Imagination fu Salt him with 
the e Mean of Gratification; hie is agitated by an eter— 
nal Inquietude, which Hope alone 1s capable of calm- 
ing. 

Man, though often unhappy in bis Projects, applies 
himſelf to them with Ardour; and even the Misſors 


tune ot having failed aimolt conſtantly ſerves him for 
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a new Motive of purſuing them. This "Thirſt, which 
cannot be quenched, and which conſtantly parc bes him 
up; theſe Deſires, which are always inſatiable, and 
which he is never ſure of reſtraining ; would doubtleſs 
become a dreadful Puniſhment, were it not for the 
#7:pe of Succeſs, with which he is flattered ; and it ren- 
ders him at leaſt happy, from the Idea that he cannot 
fail of being ſo. 

In Fact, Hape only leads him through agreeable 
Paths, till he arrives at the Place where it is obliged to 
abanddn him; it alone has the Art to take from him the 
Senſation of the preſent Moment, When it is diſagree- 
able; and to render in a Manner preſent avrecable 
Futurity, to which he propoſes to artive. How far 
ſoerer that which pleaſes him is diſtant, Hate brings it 
nearer; he enjoys Happineſs while he hopes for it; if 
it eſcapes him, he hopes ſtill; if he acquires it, he pro— 
miſes himſelf that he ſhall poſſeſs it for ever. 

Whether happy or unhappy, we are ſupported and 
znimated by Hope; and ſuch is the Inconſtancy of hu- 
man Things, that it juſtifies our boldeſt Projects, ſince, 
by the Viciſitudes of Good and Evil, we have no more 


Reaſon to fear what we deteſt, than to hope for what 


we delire, 

May we not lay with Truth, that Fife to us is 2 ſe- 
cond L fe, and that it ſoſtens the Bitterneſs of that we 
have received from the Hands of the Creator? It is ſtill 
the Soul of the Univerſe, and the moſt powerful Spring 
that maintains its Harmony. 

It is by Llaße that the Whole World is governed. 
Would Laws be made, were it not for the Hope of a 
wite Poity ? Should we ſce obedient Subjects, if each 
of them, by his Submiſliun, did not flatter himſelf 


with contributi ing to the Happineſs of his Country ? 


hat would be the Arts, and how many of them 
bes be judged uſeleſs, were it not for the Hope of 
the Advantages to be derived from them? Would not 
the Sciences be neg! '«Cted, Jalents uncultivated, the 
molt 
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moſt happy Genius loſt, without the flattering Hope 
of a more certain and refined Taſte, in every Thing 
that is of Importance to be known ? 

If we aſk the Warrior, what it is that leads him' fo 
often to expoſe himſelf to Danger, when he might ſpend 
the ſame Days with leſs Peril, and more Tranquility ? ? 
He will ſay, it is from the Hope of Glory, which he 
cheriſhes and prefers to the inſipid Sweetneſs of an ob- 
ſcure and inactive Liſe. The Merchant traverſes the 
Seas; but it is the Hopes of being recompenſed by 
Riches, that makes bim deſpiſe the Danger of Rocks 
and Tempeſts. The Huſbandman bends under his 
Plough, and bedews the Earth with his Sweat ; but that 
Earth is to feed him; and he would never 'be's at the 
Pains of cultivating it, did he not expect the Reward 
of his Labours. 

Whatever are our Enterpriſes, Hape is the Motive; 
it is the Forecaſt of our Succeſs, and, at leaſt for a 
Time, a real Good in the Want of that which eſcapes 
us. It is a Joy anticipated, which ſometimes deceives; 
but, while it ſubſiſts, it affords us a Pleaſure, which 
ſeldom yields to the Enjoyment of that which it pro- 
miſes, and often effaces the P tealure we have already 
taſted in the moſt happy Situation. 

And how could we with Tranquility enjoy Life, if 
we did not live from Day to Day in the Hope of pro- 
longing it ? There are ſcar cely any of the Sick, even 
thoſe affl led with the moſt de ſperate Diſeaſe, who do 
not flatter themſelves at the Approach of Death, and 
hope for a Cure, almoſt at the Moment when they 
expire. We carry our Hopes even beyond the Grave, 
and endeavour to immortaliſe ourſelves in the Memory 
of len. Filled with this pleaſing Idea, we are more 


diſpoſed to plunge, without Return, into the Abyſs of 
Eternity, 


LETTER 
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ETF MAY bo 


On the EDUCATION of DAUGHTERS. 
SIR, 


Camillus is convinced, that no Truſt is ſuperior, or 
of equal Importance, to the tuitionary Cultivation of 
an immortal Soul. As Providence has bleſſed him with 
two fine Daughters, their preſent and future Happineſs 
is the reigning Object of his Care. 

He never could perſuade bimſelf to admire the Max- 
ims of Prudence, ſaid to be gathered from the extrava- 
cant Rant of our Fragedies; and leſs is his Eſteem for 
thoſe modelt Diſpoſitions, which People pretend to im- 
bibe from the luſcious Gallantries of Comedy, For 
which Reaſon he has no impatient Deſire to fecure for 
Miſs Aliliſſa and Nifs Serena a Place in the Front- 
box. ilowever, as we are not immoderately to co- 
vet what is abſolutely forbidden, he has himſelt attend- 
ed them, once or twice, to the theatrical Entertain- 
ments. and public Diverſions; thinking it much the 
faſeſt Method, that their Curioſity ſhould be gratified 
under his own Inſpection; and hoping to make them 
ſenſible, how much they endanger their Virtue, who 
too often frequent them; how ſhamefully they debate 
their Affections, who are paſiynately fond cf them: 
and what mere Phantoms they follow, who ſeek for 

Satisfaction in ſuch deluſory Delights, 

Thev learn to dance, in order to acquire a gentcel 
Air, and a graceful Demeanor; not to ſhine at a Ban, 
or win the worthleſs Admiration of Fops. He has in- 
troduced them to the Knowledge of Hiſtory, and its 
inftructive Facts. They have a tolerable Idea of the 
four Liberal Afnarchies, ſo eminent for their great 
Events, and ſo circumſtantially foretold in Scripture, 
hey have been led through the moſt remarkable 
Tranſactions of our own Country, and are pretty well 
acquainted with the preſent State of Europe. They have 

been 
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been taught to obſerve the honourable Succeſs that has 
uſually attended the Practice of Integrity, guided by 
Prudence; together with the Scandal and Ruin, which 
have always purſued Folly in her ſenſeleſs Rambles, 
and dogged Vice to her horrid Haunts. 
| They have been initiated in Geography, and under- 
ſtand the ſeveral Diviſions of the Globe; the Extent 
of its principal Kingdoms ; and the Manners of their 
various Inhabitants. They will tell you the peculiar 
Commodities which each Climate produces; whence 
comes the Tea, that furniſhes their Breakfaſt; and 
whence the Suga ar, that renders it palatable; what 
Mountains ſupply them with Wines, and what Hands 
ſend them Spices ; in what Groves the Silk- worms ſpin 
the Materials for their Cloaths, and what Mines ſupply 
them with the Diamonds that ſparkle in their Eur- 
rings, A Screen, covered with a Set of coloured 
Maps, and 2 Cuſtom of referring, from the public Pa- 
pers to thoſe beautiful Draughts, has rendered the 
Acquiſition of this Knowledge a Diverfion rather than 
a Tais; has inticed them into a valuable Branch of 
Science, under the inviting Diſguiſe of Amuſement. — 
This ferves to enlarge their Apprehenſions of Things, 
gives them magn! cent Thoughts of the Great N 

or, and may he! p to ſupp! fs that fi! ly Scif-admira- 
tion, which prompts fo many pretty idols to fancy 
themſelves the only con! iWerable Creatures under 
Heaven. 

N They ſpell to Perfection, and have obtained this Art 
by a Sort of Play, rather than by Jaborious Application. 
Vhenever they alxed any little Gratification, it has 
been their Father's Cuſtom to make them ſpell the 
Word; which if they performed aright, they ſeldom 
failed in their Requeſt, They are Miſtreſſes of the 
Needle z and the youngeſt, whoſe Genius inclines that 
Way, is expert in ufing the Pencil, Mulic is their 
Recieation, not their Buſineſs, | 
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Thoroughly verſed in the moſt practical Parts of 
Arithmetic, they have each their Week, whercin to be 
intruſted with the Management of a Sum of Moncy. 
Tris they diſburſe, as Circumſtances require, for the 
ſmaller Neceſſaries of the Family. Of this they keep an 
exact Account, and make a regular Entry of each Par- 
ticular in their Day- book. 

Camillus al ways contrives to make what tends to their 
Improvement the Matter of their Reward, If they have 
committed a Fault, they are forbid the Privilege of 
uſing their Maps. If they have behaved in a becoming 
Manner, their Reconipence is not a Piece of Money, 
or a Paper of Sweetmeats, but ſome new Inſtruction on 
the Globe, or ſome new Leſſon on the Harp/ichord, 
which may at once delight and improve them. 

He diſcountenances all thofe Arts of petulant Barba- 
rity which Children are fo apt to exerciſe on the reptile 
Creation, He informs his lovely Pupils, that every 
living Creature is ſenſible of Pain; that to turn their 
Torments into Paſtime, and make Sport with their An- 
euiſh, is a Rigour more than tyrannical, worſe than 


brutal; and the very Reverſe of that benign Provi- 


dence, whoſe tender Mercies are over all his IVerks. 

He propoles to give them a Taſte of Natural Philo- 
fophy, and to accommodate them with the beſt rcre/- 
copes, that the Uſe of thefe Inſtruments, and a Spice of 
that Knowledge, may infpire them with an early Admi- 
ration of Iature's Works, and with the deepeſt Vene- 
ration of Nature's Almozhty Autan. Camillus has no 
Deſign to finiſh a Couple of Female Philoſophers ; or 
to divert their Attention from thoſe domeſtic Arts, which 
are the trueſt Accompliſhments of the Sex, 


For nothing Jovelier can be found 
In Woman, than to ſtudy Houſhold Good, 
MILTON, 


Vet neither would he have his Daughters debarred 
from that rational and exalted Delight, which is to be 
tound 


—— 


nitely ſuperior to thoſe dangerous Delights, which are ſo 
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Y 


found i in contemplating the Curioſities of the Great Cre- 
tor's Cabinet. 

Why may they not, without de l from th 
own, or incroaching on the Mai-uline Charatter a ; 
why may they not be acquainted with the accurately 
nice Structure of an Animal, or with tie Proceſs and 
Effects of Vegetation? Why may they not learn the 
admirable Operations of the Air, or the wonderful Pro- 
peitics of the Water? Have ſome general Notion of the 
immenſe Magnitude s, the prodigious Diite NCEs, and = 
ſtill more amazing Revolutions of the Zeaverly Orbs 
He apprehends it very practicabie to conduit an En. 
tertainment with Dignity, and order a Family with 
Propriety, even while they retain ſome tolerable Idea 
of thoſe magnificent Laws, which regulate the Syſtem 
of the Univerſe. 

The Micreſcate, whenever they are inclined to amaſe 
themſelves, will thew them a Profuſion of ſplendid Or- 
naments, in ſome of the moſt common and contemptt- 
ble Objects. It will ſhew them Gold and Imbroidery, 
Diamonds and Pearl, Azure-green and Vermilion, 
where unaſſiſted Eyes beho! d nothing but Provocatives 
of their prope This Inftrument will ſhew them 
the brighteſt Varniſh, and the moſt curious Carving, 
even in the minuteſt Scraps of Exiſtence, Far more 
ſurpriſing than the magic Feats of the moſt dextrous 
Juggler, it will treat their Sight, not with deluſive, but 
rea] Wonders. A huge Elephant ſhall ſtalk, where a 
puny Nite was wont to crawl. Blood ſhall bound from 
the beating Heart, and Eves ſparkle with a lively Luſ- 
tre; Limbs ſhall play the moſt ſprightly Motions, or 
ſtand compoſed in the moſt graceful Attitudes ; where 


nothing ordinarily appeared, but a confuſed Speck of 
animated Matter. 


A Tincture of Philoſophy will be the Coſmetic of 
Nature ; will render all = Scenes lovely, and all her 
Apartments a Theatre of Diverſion ; Diverſions ink + 
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apt to ine igle the Aﬀections, and debauch the Minds 
of young! Peonle. 

When PhCt:j12in lends her Optics, an unclonded 
Morning, beadtitul with the riftng Su: 13 a clear Night, 
brilliant With innumerable Stats; wil. be a more plc a- 
ling Spectacle than the gaudiett ee of the 
Aſſembly— room. e Mclody of Buds, and the Mur- 
mur of Fountains ; "the hummine lies, and the ſigh- 
ing Gale; will be a hizher Gratificati n, than the fincit 
Airs of an Opera. A Tic. Sacred with Corn, or a 
Meadove befpripkied with Daines; a Marſh planted 
with Oliers, or a IV Ountain inaced with Oaks; will 
yield a tar more agreeabie Projpect, than the molt 
pompous Scenes tat decotate the Stage. Should Clouds 
overcaſt the Heavens, or Winter ditrobe the Flowers; 
an Inquiry into the Cauſcs of theſe grand Viciffitudes 
will more than compenſate the tranfitory Loſs. A Diſ- 
covery of the Divine Wiſdom and infinite Goodneſs, in 
theſe ſeeming diſaſtrous Changes, will impart Gaiety to 
the mol gloomy Sky, and Mars the moſt unornament- 
ed Scaſons ſmile, 

It is for Want of ſuch truly elegant and ſatisfactory 
Amuſements, that ſo many Ladies of the firſt Diſtinc- 
tion, and fineſt Genius, have no proper Employ fo 
their delicate Capacities, but loſe their Heppinets in 
Flights or Fits of the Vapours ; loſe their Time in the 
molt inſipid Chat, or the moſt whimſical V avaries z 
while I hought is a Burden, and RefleCtion is a Drudg- 
ery, Solitude fills them with Horror, and a ſerious Dif- 


courſe makes them melancholy. 


LET T EN XAVIE 
On DEATH and ETERNITY. 


SIR, 
It is reported of Simonides the Philoſopher, that, be- 
ing aſked what God was, he deſired a Day to reſolve the 
Qu. eltion ; but, when the Time vas expired, inſtead of 
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giving an Anſwer, he requeſted two, and when theic 
vere ended; U degged the Favour of four. On his be in 2 
atsed the Reaſon for ſuch unnacountable Conduct, he 
replied, “ The longer I ſtudy, the more arduous and 
Jiffcult the Queſtion appears.” That Gad cxifis is 
abundantly evident, from every Page of the Book of 
Nature; but what He is, exceeds tne Bounds of hu- 
man Imagination. It is thereto re no Wander, that 
Men are loft in endleſs La! Dyrinths and Diffculties, 
when they attempt to deſite what cannot be concerye 
ed by the utmoſt Stretch of mortal Sagacity, Were 
it poſſible. for us to ſearch out an infinite Being, we 
ſhould ourſelves equal Immenſity: But here Reaſon 
wanders without a Path, and Imagination is bewil- 
dered in intricate Mazes, Doubts, and Perplexities. 
Since therefore it is impoſſible ſor us to ſearch out the 
Almizhtyto Perſection, let us not dare todiſpute his Wiſe 
dom, becauſe we are not able to ſathom its Depth. 
What may appear to us confuſed, mey poſſibly be wh 
honed, and wiſely calculated for the moſt noble and 
luable Purpoſes. Was it poſlible for Jeſeph to ny bes 
the Treachery of his Brethren in ſelling him to the 
[jhmaelttes, as neceſſary to his becoming the ſecond 
Perſon in the Land of Egypt? Did David, when he 
fed the Flock of his Father, im gine: that he ſhould 
ſhortly exchange his Crook for a Sceptre, and his graſſy 
Couch for a ſplendid Throne ? 

But the Almighty beholds univerſal Nature at one 
View: Nothing is concealed from his all- piercing Eye, 
nothing too hard for his omnipotent Arm, Let us 
therefore be reſigned to our Lot, whatever it be, in 
this ſequeitered Vale of Mortality; remembering that 
ime is ſo far from being the whole of Exiſtence, that 
it is but a minute Spot in the Map of Beings, a ſmall 
Diſtrict in the Globe of Eternity. Let us therefore 
look upon the Sufferings of this prefent Life, as the 
Duſt of the Balance, when compared to the Happinels 
cf a future Exiſtence. 

Why 
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Why {(fays an ancient Author) does the World ſtil! 
continue to firive for Main- glory, a Bubble which va- 
niſhes with © Freath of Air, nd} is far eaſier diflolved 
than the Snow on the Mountains? Where is $9112 
the Wiſe, or Seh ſen, the Powerful ? Wh. ere is 7 mas 
than the faithful! F friend, or Abſalom the vile Ufurper? 
To what Region is the once- victorious Cæſar retired, 
and what Empire does he now command ? Wüste is 
£tuits with his ſumptuous Feaſt, or Art 7otle with his 
boaſted Syſtem of Philoſophy *f Many Perfons famous 
in their Days, who have filled up the Lift of Time, 
are now Cxpured, ike Metcors which blaze for a ſhort 
Space, and ure ſeen; no more. How vain. and tranſi- 
tory then is human Glory; which, like a Light ex- 


poſed to the Fu. of the Winds 8, is 75000 blown out by 


the Breath of Uiitvlution? And how much vainer fil! 
is mortal Man, who ftrives to purchaſe theſe mean 
Trifes, at the Expence of his Time and Felicity; 

Such Sentiments are truly noble; they teach us the 
Wiſdom of the Skies. Time reigns over all below, 
Eternity belongs to the Regions of Spirits. Years of 
Enjoyment will ſoon roll over, and Hours of Pleaſure 
paſs with unperceived Repidity away: An Age itſelf 
preſentiy expires; anc an hund:ed Y ears, already paſt, 
appear but as Yeſterday. Delights and Diverſions laſt 
only a ſhort Time, nor are Sports'and carnal Pleafures 
of eternal Duration: One Moment cruſhes the Pomp 
and Grandeur of a thouſand Years; and, as a ſacred 
Writer very juſtly obſerves, the Faſhion of this Il ed is 
continually paſſing awc;. 

Thoughts, like the, will infallibly remove our Af- 
fections from the tranli! ory Pleaſures of this lower 
World, and fix them on thoſe permanent Scenes of 
Hapoineſs beyond the Grave. "They will teach us the 
Inſignificancy of the one, and the immenſe Value of 
the other; and, from a Compariſon of theſe, a certain 
great Man was induced to write the following remark- 

able Epitaph on himſelf: 
© You, 


| 
| 
I 
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& You, who are fo aſliduoully ſeeking for Preier- 
ment, Honour, and Applauſe, cool your ambitious 
Spirits with the Thoughts of Mortality? You have 
reached the Goal, and are pompoully ſeated on your 
long defired Throne; be inſtructed from this Monu- 
ment, erccted to the Remembrance of the King of 
Terrors, that nothing can eſcape the Stroke of his 
Arm: Kingdoms with their Princes will ſoon expire, 
and Crowns and Sceptres are but little Things in the 
Hands of Death. You, who were once acquainted 
with me, ſec what I now am: Yeſterday I was e- 
ſteemed higher than you, and To morrow may re- 
duce you to the ſame Situation with myſelf.“ 

Let us engrave ſuch Letters of Inſtruction on the 
Tables of our Memory, and they will teach us the 
Art of numbering our Days, at we may apply our 
tlearts unto IL iſdom. | 

Then ſhall we not fear the Approaches of the King 
of 'Terrors, nor be terrified at entering the gloomy 
Valley, over which Death extends his ſable Wings, 
And though we are not conducted in a ftately Pomp 
to the Grave, nor attended with a numerous Concourſe 
of Mourners ; though we are not praiſed with the flat- 
tering Encomiums of an eloquent Orator, nor our 
Actions engraved on Pillars of Braſs, or Monuments 
of Marble; yet when Time ſhall have obliterated 
theſe Inſcriptions, and even blended the Particles of 
the Tablets with the Duſt, we ſhall be inexpreſſibly 
happy in the Manſions of Beatitude, 


LE TFT ER: XN. 


On TRUE HAPPINESS. 


SIR, 


You have often aſked me, „ In what True Happi- 
neſs conliſts ?”. I have confidered the Matter, and do 


now inform you, that True Happineſs conſiſts in three 
'T hings, 


| 
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Things. 1. In ſuch an Innocence, that the Mind has 
nothing criminal to reproach itfelf with. 2. In learn- 
ing to be content with that Station wherein Heaven has 
placed us. 3. In the Enjoyment of perfect Health, 
If any of theſe be wanting, we cannot be truly happy. 
Virtue is then of Service to comſort us, but it cannot 
exempt us from the Evils which we ſuff r. There is a 
reat Difference between comforting a Man, and cu- 
ring him: We aſſiſt the Former to bear up under his 
Misfortunes, but we change the Pain and Sorrow of the 
Latter into Pleaſure and Joy. 
Tis certain that a Man who ab:ndons himſelf to 
Wickedneſs, be his Eſtate, Dignity, or Poſt, ever io 
great or eminent, cannot be happy. The Wicked ae 
their own Judges; the Horror of their Crimes follows 
them wherever they go; and though their Guilt is ſo 
far unknown to the Public, that they paſs for Men 
of Virtue, yet they are not eaſy in their Minds, The 
worſt Puniſhment, ſays Juvenal, 21: a wicked Mai 
ſuffers, is, that he cannit declare himſelf minecent, though 
he is accquitted and diſcharged out of Court; and though 
the Prætor takes a Bribe, and obtains for him & Pardon, 
yet he cannot abſolve himpelf. 

Tis a Miſtake to think that bad Men can intirely 
ſtifle the Remorſe of Conſcience, Sometimes they 
fancy they are above the Reproaches of it; but ſoon 
aſter they condemn themſelves, they are ſtruck with 
a ſecret Horror, perſecute themſelves, and are their 
own Executioners. The Torments which they en- 
dure are not to be exprefled ; and may it not be juſtly 
queſtioned, whether any Thing can be more torment- 
ing in Hell than a Conſcience bearing ſecret Witneſs 
in the Soul againſt a Man's Guilt Day and Night ? 
No Pleaſures, Banquets, Plays, or any other Repre- 
ſentations, nor even the Charms of Love, can reſtore 
a Calm to a Breaſt which is troubled with a Remorſe 


for Wickedneſs, Conſcience is not ſilent in the moſt 


pompous Entertainments; but, like an implacable 


Fury, 
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Fury, which nothing can pacify, it poiſons the moſt 
dainty Diſhes, and turns the moſt ſprightly Mirth into 
Uneaſineſs. | | 
They who appear to us the boldeſt Offenders, are 
the moſt timorous, after the Commiſſion of their 
Crimes: They are cqually in Dread of the Indizna- 
tion of Men and the Wrath of Heaven, and turn pale at 
the leaſt Flaſh of Lightning. If it thunders, they are 
half dead; for they do not conſider it as proceeding 
from a natural Cauſe ; but imagine, that Heaven, pro- 
voxed at their Wickedneſs, is ready to dart its Thun— 
der- bolts on their guilty Heads. Nor are they much 
more tranquil after the Storm is over; for they imagine 
it only a Reſpite from their deſerved Puniſhment. "The 
ſlighteſt Malady that ſeizes them they fancy will deprive 
them of this Life, to hurry them into a new one, fall 
of Torments. I make no Doubt, that, it the Wicked 
did but foreſee what Troubles their Crimes would 
involve them in, they would abſtain from committing 
them; but they do not begin to ſee and feel the 
Enormity of them, till after they have committed them ; 
yet their natural Bias to Wickednets leads them on 
to perpetrate new ones; ſo that they cannot heip 
| doing the Evil which in their own Judgment they con- 
dema. They hope to be leſs troubled in Conicicuce 
by freth Franſgreſſions than by the former, and flatter 


, themſclves, they ſhall make Wickedneſs familiar to 
r || them by repeated Acts of it. What Wretches ere 
- | theſe, who think to obtain a Cure by what incrcajes 


„ | their Diſeaſe, and are inceſſantly procuring themſelves 

- | new Torments ! | 

(5 The common People, who only judge by Appear- 

? | 2nces, very often think Men happy, who are actually 

I devoured with corroding Care and Vexation, They 
re | cannot conceive how a Sovereign, to whom all is Obe- 

ſe | dience, can be unhappy ;z that a great Nobleman, who 
ft keeps a plentiful Houſe, who has Miſtreſſes, Domeſ- 
je ies, Equipages, Palaces, and Manors, can be tormented 
Y3 | with 
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with a thouſand Uneaſineſſes; but wife Men know, 

that this Sovereign, who does not govern by the Rule 

of Juſtice, finds that he is hated by his People, deſpiſed 

by foreign Nations, and doomed to be tranſmitted to 
Poſterity as a wicked Prince, There is no Man, be 

he ever ſo bad, but is ſorry to be hated and deſpiſed, F 
The Wicked have a Love for themſelves, as well as 
the Good ; and while they have, Hatred and Contempt D 
wound them. If we read the Hiſtory of the moſt crucl U 
and ſavage Tyrants, we ſhall find them more than once 8 
lamenting that they were the Abhorrence of Mankind, 


and their Vexation at the Thoughts of it made them b 
ſtill more fierce and barbarous, to be revenged of this * 
Abhorrence ; and ſuch their Vengeance added to the 2 
Meaſure of their own Uneaſineſs, and of the public 2 
Hatred. fi, 
Therefore no Man can be truly happy, let his Con- 35 
dition be what it will, unleſs he is virtuous, The ** 
Prince and the Peaſant are on the ſame Footing in this ich 


Reſpect: The one is as much puniſhed by Remorſe on ter 
his Throne, as the other at his Plough. Whoever the 


ſeeks to live a happy Life, ought to be more aſraid of 8 
. a of 
Guilt than of Death; for the latter only puts an End 880 
to our Days, whereas the former renders them unhap- I 4, 


py. The virtuous Man, when he dies, goes to the & Beg 
Enjoyment of much greater Happineſs than what he neu 
loſes ; whereas the Criminal, while he lives, is over- th 
; | e 
whelmed with Misfortunes here, and tormented with G0 
. | . 
the Fear of thoſe that threaten him in the Life to come. F ,, 
| Pars Po: 
and, though he ſhould not believe the Immortality of Þ p,;. 


the Soul, yet he is not leſs unhappy, becauſe he has no hag 
Hopes of finding his Misfortunes ſucceeded by Happi- Þ can', 
neſs aſter Death. the 


The ſecond Thing which is abſolutely neceſſary ta pon 
. Cp" = 8 „ Oe 

wards leading a happy Life, is, to know how to make can 
ourſelves eaſy in the Station wherein Heaven has place: 5 
us. If a Man has a Competency ; if he bas even] ment 


Thing that is requiſite to keep him from Want; why 
1 ſhout 
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ſhould he envy others the Poſſeſſion 27 great Riches, 
which perhaps might only be inſtrumental to render him 
unhappy ? It is not Il ealil, as Liaroce wilely ſays, tha: 
makes a Tan happy. None can be efteemed bpb, but the 


* 


j 4 . - * wa 1 FM ed RX 4 44+ ö * 
co are [2 wiſe as ts be ſatisfied with whiter the Gu 


feud them. When Men give themſelves up to Ambi- 


tion, and Jay no Reſtraint on their Delires, they be- 
come Slaves to their Patjions ; and wherever Patlions 
bear arbitrary Sway over a Man, he is ſure to bs always 
unhappy. ; 

The viſeft and moſt important Thing in Lite is, to 
be able to know how to be content with the Portion al- 
lotted us by Heaven, He who is for increaſing his In- 
come by illegal Methods, is tormented by Remorſe; 
and he who ſtrives to increale it by honeſt, and yet pain- 
ful, is oppretied with Care and Anxiety; Faults, which 
ought equaily to be avoided, if we would live happy. 
Why ſhould we be perpetually thinking of what we 
might want ſome Years hence? It would be much bet- 
ter to leave cvery Thing to Contingencies, and make 
the beſt of our preſent Fortune, Beſides, do we know 
certainly that it would be for our Advantage, if Heaven 
was to gratify our Withes? Perhaps, from the very 
Moment we ſaw them fulfilled, we ſhould date the 
Beginning of Misfortunes, Which would depreſs, and 
never leave us till Death; at belt, they would increaſe 
the Thirſt after Riches in us, and would only render 
our Avarice the ſtronger. When once the Heart is ſet 
upon the amaſſing of Wealth, the Treaſures of all the 
Princes upon Larth' cannot ſatisſy it; the more a Man 
has, the more he covets. Avarice is a Paſſion which 
can never be ſatisfy'd; the more we ſeek to gratify it, 
the ſtronger it grows, and the more it manifſeſts its 
Power, It is an unmerciful Tyrant, which nothing 
can pacify; or rather, I will call it a Devil within us, 
who makes us act as he pleaſes, and leaves us not a Mo- 
ment's Reſpite, 


() A Man 
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A Man ſtands not in Need of much Philoſophy, to 
be 2 that an honeſt Mediocrity is infinitely more 
deſirable than immenſe Riches. It is ſufficient” if we 
hearken to plain Reaſon, and have Relolution enough 
to abide by its Dictates. 

Great Honours and Dignities have as little a 
cy as Riches to procure a happy Life, A Peaſant may 
be happy, though he is not a Judge, or a Juſtice of 
the Peace, in his V illage. In all Conditions we may 
enjoy the Eafe and Tranquillity of Life, if we acquit 
ourſelves of our reſpective Duties with Honour and Pru- 
dence; tho' indeed State Employments are fo far from YF | 


rendering A Man happy, th ad NMaMre commonly they leſ- { 
ſen his Felicity, by tubject:; "'g him to a great Number | 
of Duties which are indiſpenſable, and which he cannot 4 


jeglect, without failing in his Obligations to himſelt 
and the Public, and conſequently without ſorfeiting his 


Happineſs. 
It may be ſaid of Honours, Eirth, and Riches, that x 
. ; "ay | 
| no Eſtimate can be made of them, but as conſidered by * 
| thoſe who enjoy them: I hey become Sources of great ej 
| Misfortunes to thoſe who make an improper Uſe of jo! 
them; and, as great Wiſdom is required for a Man to F 
) 7 " 

as now to behave: in Proſperity, the Wealth and 
Wh 
Grandeur, which raiſe us above other Men, are com- web 
monly more prejudicial than uſeful: From being real ars 
Advantages, they become Misfortunes, and are Ob— "FOR 
ſtructions to the Happineſs of Liic, But though Digni- tim 
ties may become dangerous by the Uſe that may be you 


made of them, we mult not infer from thence, as Seneca whe 
does, That there's no Republic that can bear with a wi: thar 
Man: ; ner ns wiſe Man that can live in the Adminiſira- you 
tion of a Republic, Wo 

Perhaps it will be aſked, that, if it is eaſter for Men | Men 
in a private than public Capacity to be happy, Why the J of al 
latter, who deſire to be fo, do not embrace a Private nothi 
Liſe? The Reaſon is very plain; becauſe they are ſo of a 
attached to their Condition Dy what they 9 thei'Þ paſt ? 

"amily a 
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f or themſelves, that 
they cannot quit it without Breach of Duty. Should 
they take a Step which they knew w: 


as not becoming 
them, they would not be happy, becauſe it is eflential to 
the happineſs of L ite, to have nothing wherewith a Man 
can reproach himſelf, It is natur al therefore for Men 
of Wiſdom and Penetration to continue in the Poſts 
Heaven has placed e them, and to endeavour to make 
themſelves hap; py therein, without ſeeking an Altera- 
tion, which, inſtead © f be; eing for the better, would kee 


them at a Diſtance from what they would fain at- 
tain to. 


II FT. 


From Ur. Por to Dr. ATTERBURY, Biſhop of 
Roches TER, avout a Month before his Baniſhment. 
Aly LoRD, 


Once more I weite to you as I promiſed, and this 


once, I fear, will te the laſt! The Curtain will ſoon 


be drawn between my Friend and me, and nothing 
left but to wiſh you a long good Night. May you en- 
joy a State of Repoſe in this Life, not unlike that Sleep 
of the Soul, which ſome have believed is to ſucceed it, 
where we lie utter;y forgetful of that World from 
which we are gone, and ripening for that to which we 
are to go. If you retain any Memory of the paſt, let 
it only image to you what has pleaſed you beſt; ſome- 
times preſent a Dream of an abſent Friend, or bring 

you back an agreeable Converſation, But upon the 
whole, I hope, you will think lefs of the Time paſt 

than of the ſuture; as the former has been lefs kind to 
you than the latter infallibly will be, Do not envy the 
World your Studies; they will tend to the Benefit of 
Men againſt whom you can have no Complaint, I mean 
of all Poſterity : And perhaps, at your Time of Life, 
nothing elſe is worth your Care, What is every Year 
of a wiſe Man's Life, but a Cenſure or Critic on the 
paſt? Thoſe whoſe Date is the ſhorteſt, live long e- 


2 nough 
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wugh to laugh at one half of it: The Boy deſpites 

the Infant, the Man the Boy, the Philoſopher both, 
and the Chri/tian all, You may now begin to think 
Four Manhood was too much a Pucrility ; and you'!! 

er ſuffer your Age to be but a ſecond Infancy. The 

1 oys and Baubles of your Childhood are h. ardly now 
more below you, than thoſe Toys of cur riper, and 
ef our declining Fears, the Drums and Rattles of 
ambition, and the Dirt and Bubbles of Avarice. At 
nis Time, when you are cut off from a little Society, 
and made a Citizen of the World at large, you ſhould 
bend your Talents not to ſerve a Party, or a few, but 
Mankind. Your Genius ſhould mount above that 
Miſt in which its Participation and Neighbourhood 
with Earth hath long involved it: To ſhine abroad and 
to Heaven, ought to be the Buſineſs and Glory of your 
preſent Situation. Remember it was at ſuch'a Time, 
that the greateſt Lights of Antiquity dazzled and bla- 
zed the moſt; in their Retreat, in their Exile, or in 
their Death : But, why do I talk of dazzling or blaz- 
ing? It was then that they did Good; that they gave 
Light, and that they became Guiders to Mankind. 

Thoſe Aims alone are worthy of Spirits truly great, 
and ſuch, I therefore hope, will be yours. Reſent- 
ment indeed may remain, perhaps cannot be quite 
exlinguiſhed, in the nobleſt Minds; ; but Revenge never 
will harbour there: Higher Principles than thoſe of the 
firſt, and better Principles than thoſe of the latter, will 
infallibly inftuence Men whoſe Thoughts and whoſe 
Hearts are enlarged, and cauſe them to prefer the 
Whole to any Part of Mankind, eſpecially to ſo ſmall 
a Part as one's Self, 

Believe me, my Lord, I Jook upon you as a Spirit 
entered into another Life, as one juſt upon the Edge 
of Immortality, where the Paſſions and Aﬀections muſt 
be much more exalted, and where you ought to de- 
ſpiſe all little Views, and all mean Retroſpects. No- 


thing is worth your looking back; and therefore look 
forward, 
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forward, and make (as you can) the World look after 


von: But take Care, that it be not with Pity, but with 
Eſteem and Admiration, 


I am, with the greateſt Sincerity, and Paſſion for 
your Fame as well as Happineſs, Yours, c. 


LET. TER NMX. 


On the BEAUTY, WisDoM, and MAGNIFICENCE 


of NATURE. 
SIR, 


How grand is that Proſpect which is ſet beſore us» 
during the ſolemn Silence and Shade of Night! The 


” 


Luminaries of Heaven ine forth with majettic Pomp, 
and form a glorious Spectacle to the Eve, To the 
contem ative ind they appear fill more wonder— 
ful, and afford a delightful Subject of Speculation, 
Reaſon comes in Aid to the Feebleneſs of Senſe, and 
directs the qo. ph which, guided by this ſupe- 
rior Faculty, conceives the Planets to be large Spheres 
of fimilar Sud ances I that of our Earth, and to 
be fitted for the ſame Purpoſes, It conceives the ſmal- 
Jer Globes wich attend theſe Planets to be ſimilar 
to the Moon; and each of the other Stars, With which 
the Heavens are beſpangled, to communicate, like the 
gun, Light and Fieat 5 depending Satellites, which, 

by Reaſon of their Diſtance, are inviſible to Mankind; 

How numerous are the © Globes]! How regular their 
Courſes 1 How ma yen! ble, though unknown 1 Purpoſes, 
may © anſwer in their reſpective Regions! How 
large is the Circumſerence of their Orbits, and how 
immenſe are their Diſtances from this Earth ! Yet theſe 
immenſe Diſtances do not render them uſeleſs to Man- 
kind. By their various Poſitions and Courſes, they 
diſtinguiſn different Quarters and Regions, both in 
Heaven and Earth. T- hey mark out the Revolutions of 
Days, Months, and Years, Hence the certain Suc- 
ceſſion of Night and Day, and the beautiful V arlety 
of returning Scaſons, 


22 But 
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But even upon this our Earth, though of an infe- 
rior Size, many ſtupendous Objects ſtrike the Imagi- 
nation. Lofty Mountains, continued Ranges of Hills, 
vaſt Wilds and Deſarts, wide and extended Plains, 
Jarge and rapid Streams, preſent themſelves to our View, 
and create an agreeable Aſtoniſhment. | 

With ſtill greater Agitation, do we behold the vaſt 
Collection of Waters in the Ocean, which at once ſatiſ- 
fies the Eye with a boundleſs Proſpect, and preſents the 
Wonders of the Deep to the contemplative Mind. 
Hark! "The impetuous Winds are raifed ; the unruly 
Element daſhes its furious Waves againſt impending 
Rocks. By its roaring Billows amidſt the boiſterous 
Tempeſts, it ſets before us an Idea of a Power irreſiſ- 
tible, and fills our Minds with Awe. But now the 
Winds are huſhed; and, the violent Agitation of the 
Waves ceaſing, the Storm is changed into a Calm, 
and the ſmooth and wide Surface preſents us with the 
fair Image of reigning Order and univerſal Peace. 

Nor is it Greatneſs alone that ſtrikes us in the 
Proſpect of Nature. Joined to this Magnificence, we 
obſerve an exact Uniformity, and endleſs Variety. 
Hence that enchanting Beauty, which yields ſo much 
Pleaſure, whether we behold the vaſt Machine at one 
View, or at greater Leiſure ſurvey its different Parts. 

How delightful is the Proſpect of the Earth, diver- 

ſified with Hills, Vallies, Woods, Rivers, Lakes, and 
Seas! The Verdure and Freſhneſs of the Spring, the 
rich Fruits of Autumn, and that Plenty of variegated 
Flowers, which gaily bloſſom in Summer, greatly 
heighten our Pleaſure, How chearful is the riſing 
Sun, which diſcloſes their various Beauties! How 
enlivening are his Morning Beams! How bright and 
how vigorous are his Mid-day Light and Heat! How 
gentle and how compoling are his Evening Rays! How 
awful and how ſolemn is the Silence of the Night, 
which draws a Veil over the Face of Nature, and, 
by throwing a Shade upon the Glozics of this Earth, 
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prepares for Reſt and Sleep? Yet never is the Earth 


wholly deprived of Light; for now the Moon and Stars 
aſſume their wonted Empire, and ſend forth their chear- 
ful, tho* fainter Rays, to prevent a total Darkneſs. 

Not only the fertile Fields and Meadows which are 
watered with Brooks and Rills; not only the Woods 
and richer Plains, with the grally Paſtures of the Moun- 
tains, and all the more finithed Scenes, give Pleaſure to 
the Eye, and ſtrike us with a Senſe of Beauty ; but 
even the rougher and Jeſs finiſhed Parts of Nature. 
With a pleaſing Aſtoniſuhment we behold the barren 
Heath, the Wildneſs of the Deſart, the unſhapen 
Rocks, and impending Precipices. The Rigours of 
Winter have their peculiar Graces, and ſurniſh us with 
Proſpects, which become 2arecable i in their Seaſon. 

Nature hath made ample Provifion, not for our Plea- 
ſure only, but for the Conveniencies and Neceſſities of 
Mankind, and the other Animals, which are Inhabitants 
of our (Globe. | 

How many different Sorts of Soils and Moulds are 
to be found upon the Surface of the Earth! Some are 
prolific, and produce innumerable Secds and Roots, 
which either ſerve to furniſh taiteful Fond to Man, and 
other Animals, or to prepaie delicious nd refrefhing 
Liquors for quenching their Thirſt, and for exhilara- 
ting their Spirits; or are of great Uſe in the Compoſi- 
tion of powerſul Medicines. Other Kinds of Earth are 
unfit for Vegetation; yet none of them are really bar- 
ren and unprofitab! le, but add Fertility to other Mould, 


and are uſeful in the numerous Arts, which miniiter 0 


the Neceſſities and Conveniencies of human Life. 
Beſides earthly Subſtances, Nature has Provided 

Plenty of Bodies, which have a more firm Contiſtenge. 

It furniſhes Stones for Houſes, and other Structure 


Theſe Stones are harder or fofter. to anſwer difTere! it 


Ends. Being compacted together by a glutinous Earth, 

they are erected into Edifices, which endure for Ages, 
and withſtand the Force of. the fierceſt Storms. 

There are other Stones, ſome brighter, ſome 2 

1 © 
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of one, or divers Colours, which, by their peculiar 
Luſtre, ſerve for Elegance and Ornament, but, being 
leſs neceſtary, are of a ſmaller Size, and are ſound moe 
rarely than others, which ſerve for more ſubſtantial Uſes. 
Within the dark and cold Receſſes of the Earth, yet 
not far below its Surface, that Mankind may dig for 
them more eaſily, Nature hath provided large Quan- 
tities of combuſtible Subſtances for ſupplying us with 
Light and Heat. Various Metals arc alſo generated, 

Which, being pure and unmixed, or mixed and com— 
pounded by "human Art, are formed into innumerable 
1 and Utenſils, which are both curious and 
ſeſul. 

By the conſtant Viciſſituèe of the Tides, when the 
Waters riſe or fall, according to the Motic ons of the 
Noon, all Stagnation of the Ocean is prevented, and the 
Foulneſs and Corruption of its Waters ate pus ged. 

Lo preſetve the Element of Air pure and he Rn, 

gentle Gales and Breeſes, nay the ſierceſt Winds become 
the obedient Miniſters of the Almighty. 

Innumerable Grains, Roots, Herbs, Flowers, Shrubs, 
and Trees, divided into many different Kinds, belong 


various Forms and Colours! How refreſhing and en- 
Jiwening are their Perfumes ! How powerful are their 
infiuences and Virtues | How regutar are the Proceſ- 
ſes, from the ſmalleſt Seed or Plant, to the moſt ſweetly 
perfumed, or the moſt finely variegated Flower, or to 
the moſt ſruitſul or firmeſt Tree! 

But, whatever Wonders _may be obſerved in the 
Formation and Growth of the vegetable Kinds, the 
Structure of Animals is ſtill more wonderful and di- 
vine, Endued with various Degrees of Ferception, by 
which they are ſenſible of their Exiſtence, their Life is 
infinitely ſuperior to that of Vegetables. Unanimated 
Matter exiſts not for i1ſc}t, Jo thoſe alone, who are 
capable of perceiving it, its Exiſtence is of Import- 
atce, But Animals live, ſeel, and enjoy. By the 


Production of inſenſible Matter the Creator diſplays his 
Grandeur 
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oO 
Crancteur and Wiſdom ; but it is by Means eie 


Subſtances alone, which are endued with Set and 
Perception, that the exuberant Goodneſs of the grea 
Hatlen of the Univerſe can be maniſeſted, , 


How juit are the Proportions of animated Bodies 
How hea: utiſul are their Forms! How curiqus is the 
Jexture of thoſe Subſtances of which they are com- 
beumuech! | How proper is the Structure and Situation 
©: their Parts]! What bigh Regard is thewn to Orna- 
ment and Grace! What abundant Proviſion is made 
for Conveniency and Uſe | 

What plentiful Sources of Pleaſure are the Senſes of 
Animals! With what excellent Iiaſtinéts are they en- 
dowed by the wife and bountiful Creator“ Incapabie 
of Speech, untaught by any but Nature herſelf, they 
find out the Uſe of their Faculties, and attain the full 

erſection of IRE Kind. In fe zarching out their Food, 
in propagating and providing {or their oung, in chuſing 
or preparing cle Habitations, they act with ſaga- 
cious Foreſight, and diſcover a wonderful Capacity. | 

How far inferior, notwithſtanding, are all the other 
Animals to Ma: 1, and how divine is that Reaſon with 
which he is endowed ! How many and how different 
Objects does the Mind of Man comprchend at once, 
or in the quickeſt Succeſſion ! Staring from the nar- 
row Bounds cf the Body, in a Moment it reaches to all 
the ſurrounding Objects: It runs over Plains, Moun— 
tains, Rivers, V illages, and Cities, and whatever elſe 
les within Sight. Not ſatisfied with ſuch narrow Li- 
mits, but diſdaining all Confinement, it imagines the 
watt diſtant e . and apprehends Objecis beyond 
Objects, without 1 End. Equally uncon nfized with Re- 
fect to Time, from the preſent Inſtant it looks back 
on innumerable Ages already pait, and extends 1ts 
f houghts to an Eternity to come. An infinite Num- 
ber of Objects, far and near, great and ſmall, of a! 
Diverſities of Colours and Figures, are Paine in its 
Imagination. The Pranſactions of all Nations in all 
= Region of the Earth, during all paſt Ages, may 

eatured vp in its Memory. Over 
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Over all Arts and Sciences Philoſophy preſides as of 
the higheit Dignity, Various are Men's Diſpol itions 
and Abilit jes, and by their different CharaQc: 
cover different Degrees of Perſection. But it is by the 
Study and Practice of true Philoſophy, that the higheit 
Diznity of human Nature is dif layed. Among a the 
Characters of Mankind, that of tte Philef her hiniſelf 
is the moſt perſect. Diſtinguiſhed fiom thoſe of an 
inferior Kind, by clearer nd more diſtinct Percep- 
tions ; by more comprehenſive Views both of Nature 

and Art; by a more ardent Love and higher Admira- 
tion of vehat is excellent; by a firmer Attachment to 
Virtue, and the ger, ;cral Good of the World ; by a 
lower Repard for all inferior Beauties, compared with 
the Supreme 3 : _conkifting in Rectitude of Conduct, 
and Dignity of Behaviour ; by a greater Moderation in 
Proſperity, and a greater Patience and Courage under 
the Evils of Life; the real Philoſopher, rhouch not ab- 
ſolutely perfect, ſets the Grandeur of human Genius in 
the faireſt Light. 

But not only in this exalted Character; in thoſe alſo 
of an inferior Order, the Excellence of human Reaſon 
and Genius renders itſelf conſpicuous, 

By Statuary we bring diſtant Objects to Sight, and 
recal paſt Scenes; we Dm Images 'f Men, and other 
Animals, which appear to breathe, feel, and live. 

With greater Art the Painter repreſents all Kinds of 
ſclid Bodies upon a Plane. "Though no Image can be 
felt upon the ſmooth Surface, we behold with Admi- 
ration Heights and Hollows, Mountains and Vallies, 
Men and Cattle, which bear a perfect Reſemblance 
to what they are in Nature. 

By Muſic we fo ſtrike and agitate the inviſible Sub- 
ſtance of Air, and direct its imperceptible Motions 
with ſo divine an Art, as raiſes an inchanting Harmony, 
which compoſes, exalts, and raviſhes the Soul. 

By a numerous Train of mechanical Arts, Mankind 
have provided for the Dignity, for the Pleaſure, and for 


the Conveniency of Life. They meaſure their Time 
accurately 
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accurately by Dials, Clocks, and Watches: By Pen- 
dulums they correct and adjuſt the Inequalities of the 
Sun's Motions : By Teleſcopes and Microſcopes they 
enlarge the Objects of Sight; while through the Ma- 
chinery of Glafles, as by Magic, they deſcry the mi- 
nute and concealed Parts of Nature, or force the moſt 
diſtant Objects to appear in their Preſence, and to ex- 
poſe them'elves to View: By the Help of poliſhed 
Mirrors they draw the moſt exact Pictures in the 
Twinkling of an Eye; and not only mimic.the Forms, 
but the quickeſt Motions of every Object which is ex- 
poſed before the Mirrors. 
By Planting, Sowing, and all the various Operations 
in Agriculture and Gardening ; by Paſturing, Fiſhing, 
and Hunting ; and by all the Arts of preparing Food ; 
Mankind at once diſplay their Genius, and provide 
plentifully for the Neceflitics and Comforts of human 
Life. 

There is nothing ſo common that does not demon- 
ſtrate the Force of human Genius: It is this which has 
directed us ſo diſtinctly to communicate our Thoughts 
to one another by articulate Sounds, and to form a Va- 
riety of Languages. Inſtructed by the ſame happy 
Genius, we eaſily convey our Thoughts to the abſent, 
or tranſmit them to Poſterity by an Alphabet of twenty- 
four Letters. By the Art of Printing we multiply the 
Copies of our Thoughts without End. None of all 
theſe Things could have been brought to the Perfec- 
tion in which we find them, without the moſt profound 
Sagacity and deepeſt Attention, 

Nor is it enough for the daring Genius of Mankind 
to erect Monuments of their Glory every-where upon 
the Land; they likewiſe raiſe Trophies in the Midit of 
the Sea, and ride upon its proud Billows: By a curious 
Machinery of wooden Veſſels they float upon the Sur- 
face of the Waters, 2nd cut their Way among the 
Waves, Rivers, Lakes, and Seas cannot ſtop their 
Paſſage : They croſs from Coaſt to Coaſt, and exchange 
the Commodities of diſterent Regions, Initead of ſhut- 

ting 
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ting them up, and preventing their mutual Commerce, 
as in early Times, the liquid Element is forced to pro- 
mote their Commerce, and facilitate an Intercourſe 
among the moſt diſtant Nations. 

In a Word, who can enumerate all theſe agreeable, 
Curious, and uſeful Arts, which are now ſo common in 
the World? Jo what lucky Chance, or happy Genius, 
ſhall we aſcribe their Invention? By what profound 
Obſervation and Sagacity muſt they have been carried 
to the high Perfection, at which they have at length 
happily arrived ? May it not be reckoned Arrogance to 
attribute them to human Genius alone? Sball we not 
rather with the Ancients afcribe them to the Divinity, 
and derive them from the ſecret Inſpiration of the All- 
wiſe, ** IVho is wonderful in Counſel, and excellent in 
Il-orling ©” In Truth, theſe excellent Arts may juſt! 
be called Divine; and, while they diſplay the Capa- 
city of the human Mind, at the ſame Time declare the 
Perfections of the Creator. For human Art is nothing 
but a Ray of the Divine, being originally derived from 
the Father of Lights; from whom every good and 
perfect Gift cometh down, and is variouſly diſpenſed 

among the innumerable Objects of his Providence. 

But, whatever Diſplay of the Divine Wiſdom and 
Energy is made by thoſe Acts which are known among 
Men, there is a more illuſtrious Diſplay of Wiſdom in 
the Works of Nature, Compared with the Divine, 
all human Art vaniſhes, The largeſt and moſt glorious 
Machines, contrived and erected by human Skill, may 
be counted as nothing, when laid in the Balance with 
the magnificent Syſtem of the natural World; which 
ſo many, and ſuch various Bodies, both great and 
ſmall, have performed their different Operations during, 
ſo many Ages, with ſuch an admirable Steadineſs and 
Regularity, as manifeſts an Energy, Wiſdom, Zeauty, 
and Grandeur, beyond Expreſſion and beyond I 10ught. 
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